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(23) Reorganisation of Pah studies by the Board of Higher Studies m Pali 
Desenption of the new courses Reorganisation of the staff Appomtment 
of Buddhist monks from Ceylon and Burma (24) Tibetan studies Collection 
of Tibetan books mthe umversity hbrary Pubheation of readers, grammar 
and dictionarj History of Indian logic from Tibetan sources Instructor 
m Tibetan Emplovment of a lama (25) Chmeso "nd Japanese studies 

Readership m Buddhistic philosophy (26) Study of Zend Selections from 
Zendavesta, 

E The study of ancient Indian hidory and cidtere — (27) Foundation of the- 
^rmichacl Professorship of Ancient Indian History and Culture m 1912 

coms?, tJioJLA degree m the subject m 1918 Description of the- 
courses and qualifications of the staff employed 

LahinR'evar^Trp'n ^ Scientific study of Indian vernaculars 
wSSnublltl^ M l^t-'^ture Description of 

‘Icgree in Indian vemSi]aK”''(3m Ch'^f 

and comprchcnsivcnc« Po...bihtv ^of *7 elasticity 

Alucalmans (31) Prenaration ^ Urdu for the benefit of 

a cmaculars fSai Vem i typical selections m several 

oI 111. EingaL Imgun.p I/seturcs on pliilology 

languages study of subsidiary moderrb 

Section III The Islamic studies - 

Purport of UiriecUon^ TheT*T°^%’" 7507— {36) 

Comp-na and the rstabhshmcnrK \XaL 

MadKiF«ili (^G) The rG<nimT>t ^ U'lstmgBin. 1781 of the Calcutta. 

I'a'ch of JS30, Lord llaca^ulauf des- 

Ecnlinck 8 Government I83r. o the resolution of Lord Wilhnm 

XXIX R' the Calcutta Husalmans, Act 

tjt a tempi to mal e PnUish rompuFon ^ Sladras.ah about 1833 ? 

in 1S17 and the apnou-tment oTa r ^ 

t't 'ah Iho rr-eommindaGons of to the Calcutta 

■’cH'teh of ceritcmplaurth. Education, 1863 (30) Thu 

Lmu-itj (10) It _ the Calcutta Hadrassahm the 

t-P'd- ^^l!.forarcpo::.on Ca!c^U^^,“’'' Sir Troderick 
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Arabic department negatived by tbe Government of India , the Anglo Persian 
department becomes a second grade coUege — ISC7 (42) The closing of the 

^ college classes (43) The Hooghly College and the Mohsin Fund The- 
establishment of new Government madrassahs (44 — 4C) Mr Amir All’s evi- 
dence before the Indian Education Commission (47) Nawab Abdul Latif 
Klian’s evidence (4S) The influence of Sir Sjed Ahmad Khan in Upper 
India , Bengal contrasted with Upper India (49) Some progress on the Enghsh 
side of the Calcutta Madrassah but no progress in madrassah education 
proper (60) The proposals for the reform of madrassahs -061011 were before 
the Government of Bengal in 1903 

B Conference of 1S07 OS and its results — (51) The Conference (62) Tliree sub- 
committees appointed to deal -nith llneo questions (53) Openmg of the 
title clashes and redistribution of the classes , three stages m the course., 
junior, senior and title , title classes confined to the Calcutta Madrassah 
(64) Description of the course for the junior classes (55) Senior or college 
classes (50) Differentiation of Suimi and Shiah students (57) Descriptiorr 
of the senior courses ("iS) Tlio title courses (69) Teachmg of Englisli. 
(CO) Standard of hnowlcdgc of English discussed (Cl) Senior madrassah 
exammation compared -with uni\ersity degree e-sammation Emplojinent 
of Arabic scholar from Egj-pt (02) Teachmg of Urdu (63) Appointment of 
teachers of Uidu as a second language (64) Sir Andrew Fraser rejects pro 
posal for importation of Arabic scholar from Egjpt 

C The reformed madrassah scheme — (C5) Dissatisfaction of East Bengal Musalmans 
with the -views of the Bengal Conference of 1907 (66) Appomtment of committee 

by the Eastern Bengal Government and its recommendations (67) Description 
of the no-n senior course (68) Views of Mr H Sharp (69) Views of ILr R 
Nathan (70) Redistribution of tomforics announcement of mtention to 
establish a Univcrsitj at Dacca arrests discussion (71) Proposals of the 
Dacca Umversitj Committee regardmg the department of Islamic studies 
(72) Resolution of the Government of Bengal, 1916 (73) Position m 1915 16 

D Retention of the orthodox course at the Calcutta Madrassah — (74) Reformed course- 
not adopted in the Calcutta Madrassah (75) Question formulated by Govern 
ment of Bengal (76) Variety of views o-vpressed in rojily to question (77)‘ 
Views of Chittagong Conference of 1913 (78) Opinion of Shams ul Ulama Abu 

Nasr Waheed (79) Committee for revision of Calcutta Madrassah curriculum 

E -Madrassah examinations — (80) Central Board of E-sammations for lower and 
higher standards. (81) Title e-sammations, 1912 (82) Special Islamic- 

matriculation and intermediate e-vammations (S3) Number of candidates m 
madrassah e-vammations 

F Summary of endence before the Commission — (84) Madrassah reform a very 
difficult question (85) Memorandum of Calcutta Musalmans (86) Maulvi 
Abdul Karim (87) Maulvi Aminiil Islam (88) Complaints about the 
unsuitabihty of the courses (89) Mr AH Harley (90) Enghsh as a 
compulsory subject (91) Shams ul Ulama Vilayat Hussam (92) Opmion of a 
deputation of Calcutta Musalmans (93) Opmion in favour of optional studv 
of Enghsh m the Calcutta Madrassah (94) Opmion of a deputation of 
Musalmans of Bengal (95) Opmion of Mr Harley (96) Opinion of Mr J R 
Cunningham, Director of Public Instruction, Assam (97) Suggestions for 
improvement of madrassahs (98) Suggestions by Maul-m Abdul Kanm 
for establishment of Faculties of Oriental Studies m the Calcutta Madrassah, 
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(99) Different mode of recogmtion suggested by Galcuttn Muslim deputation. 

(100) lubtitution of Islamic Faculties suggested (101) General desuo tliat 
the Arabic depaitment of the Calcutta Madnssab tbould be brought within 
the sphere of the mflucnce of the Dnnersitj 

G The present position of n adrassahs — (102 — 113) 

B Islamic stu lies in the Vnncrsiti/ — (114) 


Chapter XVII — The ExAMiifATiON System 

Section. I Introductory — (I) The problems of exammation nowhere more urgent than in 
India and especi illy m Bengal (2) Wide importance of "those problems gene- 
rally felt m Bengal (3) General plan of the chapter (4) Matriculation and 
influence of esammation on schools dealt nith eken here 
Section IJ Magnitude of the examination problem — (o) Government of India resolution of 
1904 (0_S) Growth m number of candidates since 1904 

Section in Domination of the teaching sy..tem by the examination stjdem audits results — ■ 
11) Domination of teaching and le'^rning by examination in Bcngat Tbo 
same condition said to prevail m other provmces (13) Replies to the question 
‘Is teaching unduly subordmated to esammation 30 in the negative, 1G9 m 
the ablative (13) Replies m the negative (14) Replies m the affirmative 
o) he Commission coavmced by tlioir o^rn eTpericnee that teachmg is 
ahnost excia^ivelj directed to the examination syllabuses (36—17) Teachers 
sai to e judged bv authorities bv their examination successes Pressure 
o sudents on teachers to eoaBne teaohmg withm syllabuses (18) This 
p essuro uo to overwhehumg anxiety of students to pass examinations (19) 
~ fewness of careers open m Bengal except through the 

^ ? PO'crtj (20) Comparison of relative import- 

Mitli tlip'r ^ ® examination systems in western countnea 

Povertv “o inipoitance in Bengal , caste piejudices (21 — ^23) 

teacher' in tf piss examinations (24) The effort of the 

the student hraited to the preparation and recital of notes, that of 

S nmmon Evidence of exceptional powem 
El idenco that' " ° students, as shown in the exammation room 
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conferred, the nature of the gnnrantce -varying with the degree (41) The- 
guniantee simplest to uuderstand lu the case of a technical dcgiec like that in 
medicine , in that case, it means that the possessor is regarded by the Um- 
a-ersitv as a suitable person to pi actise medicine, and as baa iiig a fair know- 
ledge of the sciences on \i Inch modem incdiome is base 1 Basis of the 
nmrei'-itv guarantee anahsed (42) Ivatiucof guarantee implied b 3 degrees 
in Paculties of Aits and Science more clusne and vaiied than m mcdicmc 
Doubt as to n hat degree imjilies that the possessor can certaiiilj do (43) The- 
answer to tins question cannot giro tho complete connotation desired for the 
degree , illustration , the hmitations of c-cammations being recognised, they 
should bo applied rationallv, and their general purpose home in mmd. 
(44—45) Confusions of evamination system largoh due to uncertainty^ as to 
their purpose The uncertainta concealed bj tho apparent precision of tho 
marking system Difficulty of assigning an intelligible meaning to a ‘per- 
centage of marlrs ’ 

B (4C — 47) Illustration from tbe matriculation examination in English at Calcutta 
Cmiersity of an examination of uhich the piiriiose is defined with great 
precision, but avhich fads in its puipose tluoiigh the dlusion due to numerical 
markmg (48 — 49) The deficiencies of secondaiy schools render it difficult for 
Calcutta University to make good its onn matriculation guarantee m respect 
of English , but some improvement is possible 

C (oO) Greater diffioidty of judging in othei subjects whether tho matriculation c-e- 
ammation is a success oi a fadure Question of mathematics (51) Task of 
judgmg success or failure ot an exammalion impossible m the absence of any 
defimtion of the purpose of such e-eammation 
Section V Detailed problems oj the examtmtion system — 

A (52) Unoertamties of purpose and of method m the present system (53) A 
scientific study of the limitations and potentialities of oxammations ui its 
infancy Evidence of Dr Brajendranath Seal (54) Distinction betneen. 
three elements tested by examination (55) Distinction between ‘ complete- 
evammations ’ and ‘ examinations by sample ’ (56) Umversity regulation 

designed to differentiate between memorisation and knowledge, a failure m 
practice 

B (57) Tbe problem of ‘ alternative questions ’ ? (58) Witnesses opposed to such 
questions (59) Witnesses m faiour (60) Reconcihation of tho two news, 
alternative questions justified m testmg range of knowledge, but tests of 
capacity or of ‘ intelligent appreciation ’ should be compulsory, and detennme 
fadure or success on the nhole examination (61 — 62) The wide reaching 
effect of tho latter kuid of question on education Suggestions of Mr Stanley 
Leathes’s Committee Psychological tests of fitness for entrance adopted by 
Columbia University, (03) Suggestion that exammation answers should form 
‘ short essays ’ 

G Systems of marl mg — (04) The ‘ mechanical system of markmg ’ desonbed and ciiti- 
cised (65—67) Examples ot the mechamcal system (68) Ongm of the system, a 
desire for equahty of treatment The equahty attamed illusoiy and mischievous 
(69 73 ) Examples of Boards of Examiners who do not follow the mechan- 

ical system (74) Criticism of tbe theory that mechamcal addition of mari^s 
assigned for component parts of a paper gives a right value for the paper as a 
whole (75 — ^76) feuggcstion that positive mills should bo allotted for special 
excellence and nogatn e marks for special deficiencies ‘ 
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(77) System of ‘.compensataon ’ or ‘ grace ’ marks (78) Cases speciaEy considereJ 
bv tbo Syndicate (79) Question of compensation for weakness m case o 
one subject by excellence in one or more other subjects Difierentiation 
between ‘ mtermcdiate ’ and ‘final’ examinations m this matter (80) Com- 
pensation at matriculation or ‘ high school’ examination, and at intermediate 
or ‘mtermediate college’ examination (81) Compensation at university 
intermediate and at umversity final exammations 

(§2 84) General question of lemency Origm of false sentiment of pit\ 

Vieusofilr W C Wordsworth The responsibility of the exammers concealed 

by the markmg system Injustice done by m splaced lemency both to the public 
and to deservmg candidates 


F (85) The marks of examme~s not cheeked Investigation of marks at request 
of candidates on pai-ment of a fee Errors rectified if discovered, but 
fee not returned D Jav s m such rectifications 
G (80) Examinationbj ‘ compartments’ (87 — ^88) View of Universities Commis- 
sion of 1002 (89) Regidations of the Calcutta Univer»ity (90) Views of 

Dacca University Committee (91 — 93) Views of witnesses divided (94 — 96) No 
general solution of the question seems possible The regulations m other 
Faculties should allow some latitude, like that allowed m the Faculty of 


Medicme 

11 (97 — 98) ‘ Pcfercncc’ m one or more subjects Views of witnesses, advocated 
on account of povertj of students (99 — 100) Conditions under which 

‘ reforenoo ’ might be granted 

i (101 — 102) Question of re attendance at courses by students who have failed 

J (103) Frequency of examinations Question of hardship inflicted bj a j ear 8 
mttrval between successive exammations of the same kmd (104) Question of 
aegrotat degrees (105 — 107) Question of limitation of number of appear- 
ances at the same examination. 

K (108) Suggestions made vnth object of mcrcasmg thoroughness of examination 
tests and diminishing ohauoo errors 

X. (109) I'lia I'oce exammations (110) Practical examinations (111) Librirj 
txamimtions (112—114) Question of credit for course worl,. (115 — 117) 
Research work 


J/ (US — 123) Roard» of Exeimncro. Distmction of Calcutta Umv'crsitj between 
paper setters’ and ‘examiner:,’ Nomenclature of this report (124 — 130) 
larticipation of teachers m oxamuiation work (131) Question of concordance 
of marking of as-sistant examiners (132) Fees of oxomme-s 
A Ciassi/tcoiton —(133) Discrepancy between Calcutta and other Indian urn 
veni lies m me of divisions at matnculatioil (134—135) Calcutta rogulatious , 
soggcsvions for modification. (130) Discrepancy hotvvccii Calcutta XJmv ersitj 
rnd other Jndnn umven-itics m mo of ‘dosses’ at intermediite oximma- 
t (lo7 1‘0) Classification at pass and honours oxammalious and masters 
oranina'ion.v 


•0(111 15>) Qiction of anonjmitv of candidates Suggested moquahty of 
tnatirenl of Mushm and Hmdu candidates The matriculation should bo 
conducted anoiiymouslv . but not the txammalions of a teachmg umv crsitj 
I ‘■c'rcrt/ o/ taoimra'iofi 7<jp(r« — (141) Ulic cxammatiou papers for the Calcutta 
1 aUi, cximmu lo 1017, became known tw.ee before tbo oxammat.on 

w— aeUialy bAd wnb the of Oovemwent (145) Prmtm^ of 

ev :a.„aii!,ap.p.R! (110) Uiavt-sitv enquiries frmttcs.s the Commission not 
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constituted for the purpose of further enquiry into these post events (147) 
Question of ressonihle precautions m the future 
<? (148) Opinion of ■mtnesses that exam,nations seriously deteriorate the healtli of 
students View of Mr Mohim Mohan Bliattacharjee that the strain of 
examinations is indnectlj' duo to want of regular work and tutorial guidance 
and not to difficulty of um\ orsity courses (149) Enquiiy of the Govomment 
of India from local Governments (150) Special investigation needed (151) 

‘ lest-e\anunations ’ (152) Length of oxammations 
■R (153) Wastage at examinations 

jS (154) Interval betu een conclusion of course and commencement of examination 
excessive (155) Interval between conclusion of an examination and publica- 
tion of results 

S’ (156 — 167) Prescription of text boolvs for examinations (158 — 159) Use ol 
lectures by students as a means of preparmg for exammations 
Scclion VI Mc'liods suggested ior dtmmtshing the rigidity of the examination system — 
(ICO — 162) Replies to Question 9 (u) (1C3) In a residential university like 

Dacca the excessive rigidity of the present system will disappear naturally 
and a similar process should take place more gradually m the reconstituted 
University of Calcutta (1C4 — 1C7) Evidence on question of provision of 

courses on which no examinations would be held (ICS — 169) Evidence that 

m regard to selection of subjects the present regulations are not sufficiently 
rigid 

Section VII Son collegiate students — (170) Clauses m Act of 1904 relating to non 
collegiate students (171) Female students Regulations relating to practical 
work (172) Statistics of non collegiate students (173) Special regulations 
relatmg to teachers (174) General question of re admittmg as non collegiate 
students candidates ulio have failed (175 — 179) Discussion of views of 
•nitnesses who desue to extend the non collegiate sjstem 
Section VIII Concluding observations — (180) Examinations as a ‘test of character’ - 
Their limitations m this respect (181) Exammation certificates and degrees 
useful as passports to careers , those passports should not be regarded as vahd 
for an mdefimte per od , nor should comparative failure m exammations be 
^ regarded as a bar to recognition of good work done subsequently (182 — 184) 
The urgent necessity for reform 


Chapter XVIII — ^The JIedium of Instruction and Exahuna- 
TioN , and the Teaching of English and the Mother Tongue 

Section I Introductory — (I — 2) The present situation m regard to the medium of instruc 
tion and exammation briefly described 

Section II Historical — (3) The movement for ‘ English Education ’ Grant, Ram Mohan 
Roy, Hare Foundation of Bmdu College (4—6) Enthusiasm for English 
Orientahst T Anglicist controversy Macaulay’s Mmute and Lord William Ben- 
tmek’s resolution of 1835 The formation of a vernacular literature, tho'ulti. 
mate object ’ of Government policy (7) Impulse given to vernaculars by freedom 
of the press and abohtion of Persian as the court language (8 — 10) Encourage 
ment of the vernaculars by the Pubho Instruction Committee (II — 12) Des- 
patch of 1854 , deplores neglect of vernaculars , its double aim, to cultivate a 
bihngnal school system m the first mstance, and to raise vernacular schools to 
the level of English schools (13—15) Foundation of Umversity of Calcutta , 
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the TJnu ersitY at first encourages, then discourages, use of vernaculars , in 1870 
begins to return to first policy (16) The Education Commission of 1882 , 
diScrent \ leirs as to medium held m Central Provinces and in Bengal (17) In 
creased use of vernacular in Bengal high schools (18 — 19) Universities Com- 
mission of 1902 condemn use of English as medium at too earlj an age , deplore 
neglect of i t,nacular and recommend its encouragement by the University (20) 
Government of India resolution of 1901 deplores neglect of vernaculars, and 
premature use of English as medium , Go\ emment adheres to policy of des- 
patch of 1854 (21) Government of India resolution of 1013 reports that 

children vho have been through complete vernacular course are exceptionally 
cfTicient (22 23) Motion of Mr Eajanmgar m Imperial Legislative Council 
m 1915 in regard to use of vernacular medium View of Sir Harcourt Butler 
En<imrj promised after the war Speeches by H E Lord Chelmsford (24) 
The question of medium not purely educational , the deep mterest m it shown, 
bj tlio Bengal pubbe 

Secfioji in The medium oj tnslrnclion and examination above the matriculation stage. 
/mradiicteri/ — (25 28) Division of opinion on this subject The possibilities of 
bilmgual education not dealt with by the viatnesses 

Sccdon IV The medium of insmirlion anl examination above Vie mairiciiWion stage 
I teal a/ Einlu anl Buropeanimtnessei Hindu mtnessesm favour 

of the vernacular medium (33-35) European witnesses in favour of the 
vernacular medium Present and former licads of colleges, members of th^ 
educational and administrative services (37—47) Witnesses who desire the 
vernacular medium to be mtroduced gradually, or partially (48—59) Huida 
vitnc^scs m favour of English as the sole medium, permanently or for some 

of colleges m favour of the English medium 
01-02) Witnesses in favour of parallel institutions or classes, the' one set 
using the nngUsh, the other the vernacular medium 
8cc/.onl ncmcihum o/.n«^ 

Assam Miishm 

mto at least tiireo sections (05-07) Mi.shni witnesses m favoin- of the 
English medium (08) Vicvis of t i i ■-yulu. oi vue 

with, the Calcutta Madrassah (C9) Wens li ’) ®°n“ectea 
vernacular medium ( 70 ) Vievm if M 

institutions or chsBcs, the onoTet i sum^ T^ " 

medium (71) V.evvs’of (a, ^ 

to Urdu as a medium m Bengal Vmn. nl M 

Sir Ah Imam (73) The Muslim v.ens f 1 f ^ ° 

XLI * diaciissed fuithcr m Chapter 
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11 3 lie gneVion of medium in Assam and Bnrmn i-av -n i 
Cunningham in regard to Assam r^v r i ('^) Dvidcnco of Air J B 
Burma ^ '>f ^'>‘nc^ses in regard to 

VJl Quution oj thr inf’dium to hr tiAe/l 7 .^ 7 ^.. *r 

Opinion of m-jontj of vntnmses m regard to staTf w” i/ape — (7G— T-^) 
present raat-icnhlion stage, and at Tir<-..Y Dnghvh required at 

mrega-d to vernacular should be not Ic'sitl' Bcqmrcmcnts 

tion o! the hiirilment of tins double aim ^-nghUi Ques- 

tl ou.ht, even among tho'c who desire T I i “rceontilablo schools of 
tin treHnt maeVojutej m ( 80 ) 

“ ^ (81-83) Extent to vhich English Ls now 
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used as a medium in the four higher dashes of secondary schools Conflicting 
evidence The practice varies in different schools Written English the com. 
piilsoiy medium at the matriculation examination (84) Answers to Question 11 
(ii) (b) (85) Witnesses in favour of English as the medium of mstrnction in the 

upper classes of secondary schools differences of opinion as to the class in which 
the English medium should be first used (86) Witnesses who would use English 
ns the solo medium except for teaching Sanskrit and the vemaoulars (87—88) 
Witnesses who advocate the use of English as the medium in teaching certam 
subjects, of the vernacular in teaching others Question of technical terms 
(89) The case of mathematics (90) Views of Jfr J G Covemton (91) Views 
of Mr H Sharp on the progressive introduction of the Enghsh medium (92) 
Views of Jfr F C Turner (93—98) Views of European witnesses in favour of 
using the vernacular medium in secondary schools (and Enghsh at the univer 
sities) (93) Mr J R Barrow, (S4) Staff of Serampore College , (95) Mr J A 
Richey , (96) Mr C E W Jones , (97) Mr S G Dunn , (9S) Mr G A. Wathen 
(99) Crammmg and undue memorisation attributed to premature use of Enghsh 
as the medium, asserted intellectual superiority of boys trained through the 
vernacular 

Section VIII The teaching of English m secondary schools — (100) The views of the Cora* 
mission on the use of English as a medium in secondary schools reserved for 
Part II (101) General dissatisfaction with present teachmg Grounds of this 
dissatisfaction (102) The teachers of Enghsh, often ill qualified and ill paid 
(103 — 104) The framing of English teachers Suggested employment of (a) 
Anglo Indians, (J) women teachers (105 — 106) Use of the direct method 
Conflicting views (107 — 1 08) The teachmg of grammar (109 — 111) Prescribed 

text books for matriculation (112) The failure of the matriculation examination 
in English , .a reform m the erammation system might favourably affect the 
teachmg m the schools (113) Unsatisfactory methods of lecturing on English 
texts 

Section IX Practical training in English langvagc and the study of Enghsh literature — 
(114) Eephes to Question 11 (u) (d) Division of opmion (116 — 110) Advocates 
of a woiking knowledge of Enghsh , support by professors of Enghsh hteiature 
(117) Views of Mr T 0 D Dunn (118) Advocates of concurrent trammg m 
English literature 

Section X University training in English — (110) The present position (120) Replies 
of witnesses to Question 11 (ii) (f) Division of opinion (121 126) Witnesses 

who think that with suitable school trammg, the teachmg of Enghsh, except for 
literary students, should be unnecessary at the university stage (127) Sugges 
tions for university training in English of non linguistic students 
Section XI Various suggestions on methods of teaching Enghsh — (128) 

Section XII Summary of the situation in regard to the teaching of Enghsh (129) 

Section XIII The teaching of the mother tongue —(130) 

Chapter XIX —Conditions op Student Lite 

Secticm I Iniroduciim —(1—2) Influence of environment in education 
Section II The migratory student, and his lodging while at college in Bengal— (Z~i) I he 
migratory habits of students ilhisfrated by college statistics (6) Reasons for 
migration. (6 — ^7) The provision of residence is partly' met by the joint family 
system, but it is difiicult to define the terms ‘guardian’ and ‘relative’ 
Dangers in the laxitv of the present piactiee 
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Section III Steps ial en to promh smtaMe residences jor students, and supervision- cf 
them — (8) Social bj stem (9) The recommendations of the Commission of 
1882 and the subsequent inquiry m 1887 (10) The -nork of the Oxford 

Mission and the Young Men’s Christian Association (11) The Umversities 
Commission (12) The Goreniment of Bengal scheme m 1904 (13) The 

Umversities Act and the nen regulations (14) Categones-of residence (15) 
The Students’ Eesidencc Committee (IG — 17) Government and the problem; 
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CHAPTER XIV 


The Edhcation of Girls and Women 

I — The social wifortance of womeiHs education 

1 “ Education is essentially a question of social refoiin . . 

And in education, I would give the first place to the education of 
gills The education of a single giil means the uplifting of a whole 
family in a largei sense than the education of a single man ” 
These sentences, spoken by Mr Hataiajan, Editoi of the Indian 
Social Uefoimei , in his presidential addiess at the Bombay Provincial ^ 
Social Conference in 1918,^ do not over-estimate the impoit^ce 
of women’s education, especially during a peiiod of social tians- 
formation like that through which Bengal is now passing 

2 We have elsewhere^ dwelt upon the uncertainty of aim and 
the conflict of emotions mto which many an educated Bengali is 
diawn by the fact that the world of thought to Avhich he has been 
introduced by western education is a thing wholly apart from the 
traditions, the thoughts and the modes of life still cultivated in 
his home This disparity, this dislocation of two aspects of his 
life, has often the most unhappy efiects , and we should be justi- 
fied m tracing to it many of the deficiencies and failures of the edu- 
cational system But this dualism of Bengah life is to be attributed 
primarily to the' fact that the women, who make the home and shape 
the thoughts of the rising generation, have as a mle no share m the 
intellectual life of then men, and stand for ideals and modes of 
thought which are often sharply m conflict with those which then 
men have learned to enteri;ain “ We do not want,” says Sir 
Rabiiidra ilohan Dutta,® ” that women m India should continue 
to labour imder the darkness of ignorance and superstition, or 
cling unreasonably to fossihsed remains of the past, out of which 
every semblance of life has vamshed, and thus be always in con- 


1 £)upr>lement to the Indian Social Reformer, (Bombay, 1918), riage 10 
® Chapter V, especially paras 42 46 
® Questioa 23 
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tmual conflict and disagieement witli then educated kusbands, 
brothers 01 sons ” 

3 It IS not, therefoie, as an isolated pioblem that we have to 
consider the education of women It has the most piofonnd mflu- 
ence upon the nhole texture of national life, and the whole move- 
fonnrJ in thought , and, until some working solution is 

impossible to bring the educa- 
tion of men mto a sound and healthy condition 

mrporfcance of women’s education, both for its 

fcelo« ofTr t 1 '“ npon the mtellectual 

Biitish CovMi people, has long been lecognised by the 

B^tat Tr ““ ^ '““8 -80 “0 ml Mr 

Government of In*l “f^ded'/ ®^ooo‘we Council of the 
for the hicrlurr priT ; premier institution of Bengal 

name 

liore aZst Zry ZT""' “ I 

meetmg of celebiation school opened,” he said, at a 

ii'ould come to his simn -f Indian entMisiasm 

when in 1851 Eaia Dal-tl seemed to be justified 

plot of laud m Colnwalhs Son J'J^^lierji made a gift of a 

Bcfchune College was erected '‘Tn Z of 

of 1854 the Duectors of the li’ r t j educational despatch 
‘mpoitanoo of fenSo ett JnT Z the 

and that they had obsemd over-rated, 

-Soldcd of an maeased dosnr™ Ji >>0“* 

^ent„n_a„t,„ d^gliters. -By tlm means," 4 ey 

WmelTe**"'*' chap'tS-^^tT™*" Katarajan, 

w toi? '■“I’- 

cdueatmo of tdilnVltrSen ‘So°tf Ihe 

bL r “'"-y*’ >a««ly denetfi enertions,’ 

b oi 7ib Amns^T" — — ~___1 

1 u loj,>, parau. 25 3J 
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consideial)Ie piogress In 1854 thcie wcie 288 scliools for girls 
in Bengal, with 6,869 pupils In lS82i there weie over 1,000 schools 
with 41,349 pupils In lOl?^ there were 9,520 schools, with 286,000 
pupils These aic large incieases , and significantly enough, in 
recent yeais the inciease has been most maiked among the guls 
of the Sluslim population ^ But the numbei of guls under instiuc- 
tipn still bears a veiy small propoition to the total numbei of 
gills of school-going^ age And, what is still moie lemarkable, 
the education of girls is foi the most jiait linuted to piimaiy schools 
and the elementary classes of secondaiy schools Over 98 3 per 
cent of the guls in Bengal schools m 1917 weie m the piimaiy stage, 
and (leaving aside the Eiuopean and Anglo-Indian community) 
there weie, out of a total female population of over 22,000,000, only 
491 girls m what is knovm as the ‘ high stage,’ i e , the foui top 
classes of the oidmaiy high school From these alone, of course, 
could come the lecrmts foi univeisity tiainmg It is not surprising 
that the total number of students m women’s colleges of univeisity 
rank iras, in the same yeai, only 144 ® 

6 What these figures mean is that, as the result of sixty years’ 
work since Diinkwater Bethune opened his school, while the number 
of gills who leceive a tincture of elementary education (commonly 
of the most mechanical and peifunctoiy kind) has very substantially 
mcreased, tbe numbei of gnls who achieve any considerable progress, 
or advance far enough to be able to sympathise with or understand 
the work and thoughts of their husbands and biotheis, is quite 
infinitesimal , And ivhat is yet more stiiking is that such progress 
as has been made in the post-elementaiy training of guls is almost 
wholly due to Government or to the missionaries Of the fourteen 
high schools in Bengal for Indian guls, four aie Government 
institutions, seven aie conducted by missionary bodies, and only 
three — two of which, though aided by Government, are far fiom 
efficient — owe their existence to private enterprise In the sphere 


^ Iijdidn Ediic ition Comnijs>sioii’s Report, para ’>00 

* Progicss of Eclucdtwn in BciigU, 1912 13 to 1916 17 Fifth Quinquenmal Eevien by 
W W Hornell (Calcutta, 1918), para 434 

® Between 1912 and 1917 the number of Muslun girls under instruction rose from 86 470 
to 131,380 , the number of Huidu guls from 129,665 to 146,224 

^'About 1 in 11, on the basis of the assumption that children of school gomg ago form 
15 per cent of the poinil ition 

® In the uci-t year it rose to 179 
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of girls’ education tliere IS no parallel at all to that extraordinary 
actmty of piivate enteipiise which has estabhshed hundreds of 
high schools for hoys And m this respect Bengal, which piides 
itself upon being educationally the most advanced of the Indian 
provinces, falls far behind Bombay . in the city of Bombay alone 
there are ten piivate high schools foi gills Bengal is, m shoit, 
making no serious eSort to provide good education for girls , and 
but for the eftorts of Government and of the missionaries, there 
would be practically no provision for then needs 


II The obstacles in the way of wonien^s education 

7 The explanation of this backwaidness, m a population othei- 
wise so eagei to develope and to use facilities for education, is to 

e oim in the social conditions of the countiy, and m the lestric* 
ions y which the hfe and activities of women are still sunotCaded 

8 In the fiist place, girls m Bengal, as throughout India, 

■pw ^ n custom of early maniage, as Miss 

hleanor McDougaU points out,^-- 

11m oalTsdaSSrW^ 

at the a<Te 'whea their inrlp « guh from school ]ust 

of vomfu cuts off the supply 

vocation and professional pntl 1 ° ’ E“°^l prevents the groivth of a sense of 
ma prolessional enthusiasm m young uomen teachers » 

uiorf ^ especially m the 

hrouc of the be^l - this 

the members of the 77 ” progiess , but, except among 

It IS st JtTo If ; commumty: 

a good education bofn V ® ^ girf should have had 

at vorkltdTkl already 

disability IS the CToniiKf°^^^°f”^X^ pofcent, m the removal of this 
uivcs, whom they are of T young men for educated 
But the change is slow ^ ° accept with a smaller dowry* 

purdah, and spend the re^t behind the 

their homes, and under the contitoUHT complete seclusion of 
conti^l of the eldest woman of the house- 
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hold This seclusion is more stiict among the Musalmans than 
“'among the Hindus But it is moie strict among the Hmdus of 
Bengal than among the Hmdus of some other provmces, notably 
Bombay, wheie 'purdali scarcely exists A few westeimsed women 
have emancipated themselves But they are to be found almost 
exclusively in Calcutta, and they are regarded by most of their 
country-women as denationahsed If education is to reach the 
women of Bengal, either it must penetrate the mnana, or the 
fwdali must be rent The former is a very difficult process, be- 
cause, as a rule, only women can enter the zamna, and the women 
sufficiently educated to be useful teachers are very few— too few 
even to staff the existmg schools adequately — and they can com- 
mand correspondingly high salaries On the other hand, any sudden 
rendmg of the ‘puidah would produce (if it were imagmable) such 
a dislocation of Bengali society as would throw into the shade all 
the changes which the western education of men has brought 
about 

10 A thud grave obstacle is to be found in the attitude of the 
elder women, whose power m Indian households, especially over 
the younger v omen, is very great JBbmng lived then lives behind 
the fuidah, they are naturally very conservative, and unmlhng that 
the younger ivomen should differ from themselves And their 
sentiment is very commonly supported by the men, even by those 
who have passed through the whole course of western education 
They fear the upturmng of the old order of Indian society, and the 
possible destruction of some beautiful and vonmng aspects of 
women’s part m that order to which we have referred in an earlier 
chapter ^ 

“ The zanana s}sleni and early mainage,” sa}s Sii Gooroo Dass Banerjee,- 
" are institutions which create difScidties in the nay of the higher education 
(as ordinarily undeistood) of vomeii But they serve useful purposes in their 
own way, and, righrfy regulated, they have their fair side, and help a -higher 
training, spiiitual if not intellectual, which has made the Hindu wife and the 
Hindu mother, ‘ when pain and anguish wnng the brow,’ the ‘mimstering 
angels ’ that they have been ’ 

11 Still more decisively negative is Mr Brajalal Chakravarfci,^ 
the foimder of the Hmdu Academy, Daulatpur,^ which represents 


^ Chapter V 

* Question 123 

* Chapter XIII, para, 13L 
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an attempt to combine Hindu tiaditions with western knowledge 
m the edncation of men 

Women occupy a peculiar position in tlie domestic and social life of the 
Hindus, he writes, “ and the traditions of the family are kepit up mainly by 
them It IS strictly enjoined in the religious books of the Hindus that females 
Mould not be allow ed to come undei any influence outside that of the family 
!^r this reason, no system of school and college education can be made to suit 
their requirements Women get sufficient moral and practical tiainmg 
in the household, and that is far more important than the type of education 
our schools can give ” 

12 AVestern education for women is theiefoie distrusted by 
many, because it is felt to have an unsettling influence, which may 
be even moie dangeious m the case of women than of men 

Handas Goswamy,i “ to implant m guls, by 
nratifv ft which they w'oiild not have an oppoitumty to 
discord er-hfe, and thus sow the seeds of future discontent and 

cirk ha<5 irn,! +1 indisciiminate imparting of mgn western education to our 
ffati unfortunate result of unseving oiii educated women, and of 

trsitbibz;: Slots'^'- ■” 

m effects of western education upon gnls 

ennnemni^ <iishke of some of the mote lecent aspects, of the 
dents fea/tb f ^'^est some among oui coiiespon- 

featres m I d ' lead to a lepioLtion of these 

have aheul 1 Mohan Duttk,i whom we 

L folltr- ^""Sexs of undue conservatism, writes 

* c do not ^\anfc fi ^ 

AnghcLsed, importing mto our VeacpfnTs*^‘^ steadily 

the spirit of revolutionary and^ rahllf?’''® suffragetism, or 

ancient institutions that iro H.o i iconoclasm, condemning all our 

flesh aud blood, as it were ” uf a long past, and aie part of our 

In the same vein Hr R n q * i <■ 

pies set by then senior sisteis^-”and"»\i 

suffrage ” amomr the nl-ici i ^^® question of women s 

cducaHon ^ ®ff®®k the pxogiess of w omen’s 

rf om2 "1 h 

tl.ouglnll.a,wtrcltldlAA,'''"^ "Ot d™ lo 

thcie have been pciiods m 'K. udueaHon of w omen 

o„oK ot .o™, V ■» ■"P”- 

ed ucatca os moo, wiU.out 

‘ Qneaiioi^a ~ ~ ^ 
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any sucli results The modem women’s movement m all western 
coimtries, which has gone far m Britain only because Britain is 
politically further advanced than most other countries, is the 
inevitable consecpience of the political ideas which have been 
adopted m western lands during the last hundred years Sooner 
or later, in every country which adopts these ideas, the question of 
the position and righl.s of women must inevitably be raised , for 
111 every land which has accepted them, these ideas have biought 
about a gradual, and sometimes a sudden and violent, social tians- 
foi matron 

15 It IS not, theiefoie, by merely denying an efficient education 
to women that great social changes can be averted They may be 
delayed by such means, though perhaps only at the cost of a uiden- 
ing gulf between the thoughts and anus of men and women But 
social changes, which must ultimately be of a far-reaching charac- 
ter, could only be prevented by shutting the dooi (if that ueie 
possible) against the political thanes and methods of the West 
The process of change must be painful It cannot be made m one 
sphere of life, the political, mthoiit ultimately affecting all the 
rest , and if it is to be carried out without giving rise to the most 
tragic of domestic understandings, it can only be by giving to 
women that degree of education which will enable them, in partner- 
ship with their men, gradually and healthily to adjust the condi- 
tions of Indian life to the needs oFa new age 

16 It IS thus a profound and an extremely difficult problem 
which IS involved in the education of women , and there is every 
leason to respect the hesitancy which many of our correspondents 
feel They find themselves, m fact, forced into a dilemma For 
themselves, they have accepted the ideas ot the West, more or less 
fully Many of them are even eager to give practical expression 
in the institutions of India to those political ideas and systems of 
the West which have, wherever they have been adopted, been the 
provoking cause of a radical transformation, often painful, m the 
whole social order Yet they long to be able to say to the tide of 
advancing change, when it approaches the fiirdali, “ thus far and 
no fui-ther ” But this is not a permanently defensible attitude 
The only solution must be a resolute attempt to achieve a real _ 
synthesis, not in women’s education alone, between the ideas and 
traditions of the West and the ancient and rooted ideas and 
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traditions of India But this reconciliation of eastern and westom 
ideas cannot he limited to a smgle sphere 

17 The apprehension of a distnxhance of the social order if 
vrestem education is extended to girls is reinforced by another 
consideration Fmancial pressure upon the rmddle classes of Bengal 
is in these days very severe The boys have to be educated , that 
is a social necessity But m the case of girls the social necessity 
is that they should be mamecl, and a siutable bndegroom can only 
be obtained by the payment of a substantial dowry To spend 
money on the education of girls may mean, on the one hand, the 
stinting of their own dowries and on the other, the stmtmg 
of their brothers equipment for hfe. It is probably a very wide- 
spread feelmg which finds expression man answer bvEai-Hari 
Hath Ghosh Bahadur^ — 


natoaUy prefer to educate their boys, well knowing that in 

comfortable in their old aae, and 
oto mamage will be at the mVcy of 


short for a variety of reasons some good and some less 
gwd but mostly of a kind which must arouse sympathy because 

Jo ^ attacbment 

annrebe-n':! f +1*^ txadihou, and a sincere and not unfounded 

di f education of boys 

never bVn a education of 'girls There has probably 

Bengali onimcn Di^nj-sided expression of educated 

-“f aS'"":? rr“' to oox ,oest.on. 

to that howAot-oiea- thT”" 1 *° 9“^“ ^ toiffioe 

of Bengal for a ramd ^ enthusiasm of the educated men 

roensfdncction twTTT^ of facihties for 

a similar development in vLrsIdtcTJn ' 

u 

to a belief in the vclue of a Bengal could be converted 

education there i® a fiir+h^ t ^'^pansion of facihties for women s 
-^lucb must mairpltilL of the rest 

slow and todsome This 

* Q^cstma I 
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is tlie extreme difficulty of obtamrog an adequate supply of women 
teachers, upon whom, especially undei such conditions as we hare 
descnbed, the education of aU but the few westermsed women must 
be wholly dependent When theie aie less than 500 girls 
who even reach the top classes of the high school, and less 
than fifty who even attain to the inteimediate stage in a year, 
what prospect can there be of supplying teachers for 22,000,000 ? 
In 1918 there were only 156 women in aU the tiaming institutions 
for women teachers, at erery giade, and 92 of the^e were Indian 
Chiistians 

“ It js notonously difficult,” notes the author of the Quinquennial Eeviev 
of Education in Eastern Bengal and Assam for 1906-07 to 1911-12, “ to induce 
Indian women of good position, other than Christians and Brahmos, to undergo 
training for the teaching profession, and even of those who are trained and 
pronounced fit for employment, the majonty refuse to go to places v here they 
are wanted Moreover, owing to popular prejudices, single women are, as a 
general rule, unahle to manage schools successfully, while married women are 
seldom allowed to take part in educational work ” 

20 Nor IS it surpnsmg that those difficulties should be felt, 
for the lot of the women-teacher in Bengal is made extraordinarily 
hard by the piejudices which environ her 

“Pecuhar difficulties and dangers surround the young women who m 
lonelmess set out to teach m a mufassal school,” wiites one who has studied 
the pioblem with the closest attention and the deepest sjmpathy “Such 
women, howe-ver innocent and careful, are the victims of the Mlest intrigues 
and accusations The fact,lias to be faced that until Bengali men generally 
learn the rudiments of respect and chnalry towards women nho are not h\ung 
m zananas, anything like a service of women teachers will be mipossible ” 

We have been assuied that unless then omen teachers in the 
"-mufassal are piovided with protected residences, and enabled to 
have elderly and near relations living with them,^ “ it is nioie than 
useless, it is almost; cruel, to encouiage women to become teachers ’ 

21 The laclc of women teachers seems, theiefore, to be all but 
insuperable except as the result of a gieat social change Some 
two years ago the Goveniment of India consulted local Governments 
on the education of girls All the local Governments agreed that 
until more women teachers were available, real piogre'JS vas out 
of the question But all were compelled to recognise that the 

' Tims Mr E-wmnonda Clntterjee notes (Question 23) that “ unmarried vomcn of the 
hliailralof class in our countrj require a female companion or attendant, o'" a male 
rcliitnc, to live vnth them uhen workuig avraj from home, uhich xs not the case vnth 
Single male teachers and on tins ground he urges that women teichcr? should he paid 

a higher r^ito than men 
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difficulties of obtaining tbem, created by the Indian social system, 
were extremely great One soiuce of supply, mdeed, seems to be 
offered bv one of tbe distinctive features of tbe Hindu social system 
it‘?elf Smce Hmdu giils marry very young large numbers of them 
are left as giil-vridovs Tbeir le-marriage is piactically prohibited , 
from tbe date of tbe death of then boy-husbands, they return 
to their homes there to remain until they die able to look 
forward to nothing but a long life of domestic service under the 
control of the elder women of the ]omt family Por them the 
work of teaching might seem to offer a useful occupation, which 
would give some satisfaction to their baffled maternal mstinct, as 
well as an escape from the position of huimhation to which they 
are sentenced for life In Bombay much has been done to tram 
yoimg widows for this kind of work something also has been done 
m Bengal as we shall see But the Hindus, and the Bengahs moie 
than most are extremely jealous of the honour of theu widowed 
daughters, and exceedmgly suspicious of anything which takes them 
p\ay from the immediate supervision of the elder women of the 
mise As things are now says the spnpathetic observer 
vhom we have aheady quoted, “ it is seldom fair to ask a Hindu ' 

wdow to work in a school especially if the school is not qmte close 
to her home 


™ ereat m the case of the Hindus, the 

rnraf^^t’hetr 

ofanT mj^otio.' 

very early, irhether turmed°ox norVXr 
great increase in the numhet of tliishl T ' 

tion irhich has taken place dunn.'lhe 1 “s*™' 

are almost all m pmnary schools °nd m ^ 
their instruction is confined to th i ? proportion of case 

«liout-any attomjrto Xrstad 

gi\enm the viUatre nnmarv i from the educatio; 

classes, It appoim that the educalmn 1° 

they are, has ‘ nracticwllv mm + t “fri^^hm girls secluded a 

Miislmiuomen teachers” “ 

can he admitted within the piirduli 

“sHw '2™*"“ *“■ ■staesl.sn el „ 
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23 In face of all these obstacles, it is not surprising that the 
higher education of girls and women m Bengal is on a very modest 
scale , and the smallness of the results which we shall have to 
desciibe in the following sections is the inevitable result of the 
social conditions existing m Bengal These social conditions are 
changing , but as yet they are changing veiy slowly The funda- 
mental problem of women’s education m Bengal is to discover how 
that enlightenment of women which is necessary for the well-being 
of a swiftly changing society can be brought about without any 
sudden and disastrous dislocation of the social structure 


III — Secondary education fpi girls 

24 The provision of elementary education for giils lies beyond 
oux pmwiBW, and this exonerates us from considering the needs and 
treatment of more than 99 'percent of the giils undei instruction 
We are concerned only ivith secondary training, and with that only 
as a preparation for university courses 

25 A certain number of httle girls (320 in 1916-17) attend boys’- 
secondary schools But they aie only to be found in the most 
junior classes, imdeigoing elementary instruction, and therefore 
do not aflect our problem The prejudice among Bengab parents 
against sending their girls to mixed schools is Viverwhelmingly 
strong, even among the laiijats of the villages There is practically 
no possibibty of development along the lines of co-education , 
and no solution of the problem is to be found m this direction 

26 For many yeais past Government have endeavoured to over- 
come the obstacles to women’s education by sending teachers into 
the zanunas Instiuction of this type is provided m two foims — 
lU" central gatherings of puidaJt women, and by house-to-house 
visitation The former method, which is obviously cheaper and 
more effective, is possible among Hindus, but not, as yet, among 

, Musalmans In 1917 there were m Western BengaF 719 married 
^-women and girls receivmg instruction of this land provided by 
Government, m addition to what was provided by the missionary 
agencies , and theie were 598 in Eastern Bengal ® But this is a 
mere drop m the ocean The system, so far as it goes, is a veiy 


€ 


voTi ir 


^ The Presidency and Burdvran divisions 
* Tlis Dacca, Chittagong apd Eajshahi dinajons 
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great boon to 'pmdali women, Hindu and Muslim alilce, and is liigbly 
appreciated by them ^ 

27 But, apart from its small scale, it is encompassed with 
difficulties The greatest of these is, of’ course, the difficulty of 
findmg teachers.- “ The women now employed, wuth the excejition 
of one or two, have the most meagre education,” says Miss Bose, the 
Chief Inspectress for Western Bengal and Miss Irons,® the Chief 
Inspectress for Eastern Bengal, adds that they require careful 
supervision and frequent inspection The, second great diffi- 
culty of zanana teaching is that it is (if of good quality) 
necessarily expensive This is especially the case among 
the Musalmans, who require individual teaching The difficulty 
of cost seems to be disregarded in the memorial submitted to us 
by the Musalmans of Berhampiir,^ m which they urge, in general 
terms, that lady teachers be appomted to teach Muhammadan 
giils> under the house-to-house visitation system ” But in any 
case, work of this kind, though the pupils are married women, com- 
mon y 0 secondary-school age or older,'' cannot in any true sense 
be called secondary education It certainly, does not lead to higher 
education, though Mr Provash Chunder Mitter^ suggests that the 
University ought to ‘ prescribe standardised examinations ’ fox 
these classes We cannot but feel that tins would be to carry the 
mama for examinations to strange lengths 

for frirlcHl fbe high schools specifically organised 

1017, mcludod m tio hi ‘ hgv rf ” 

^^luch normally cover the ® , ^^gf^'school course, 

were also 214 Inffil^ mrk T 

for Europeans and An|lo-IndnM pimarily designed 

h inuiansje perhaps one-fourth of these. 


‘ Spo tlie report of Mi<-s no<!c Chmt T 
Quinruirnnwl l>o^ Pmerrsq Bengal, pnntocl m the P 

*P.ftl,.Q„,nq,.onmal Ruviow of Ihl P 3^™8al,para 513 

’ rf ^ of Ednoation m Bengal, para 613 

• Orni nl M( niorniula, pago OQS 

* O'li ‘mu 21 
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were in the ‘ high ’ stage ^Siich is the miserable total of Bengali 
girls who are receiving anything like a systematic education 

29. Broadly speaking, there are two types of high-schools 
for girls The first includes all those high schools to which the 
Hindu hhadoalph (including the niembeis of the Biahino Samaj) 
send their daughters Of this group the Bethune School, Calcutta? 
the .Diocesan Collegiate School, Calcutta, the Loreto School, 
Calcutta, the Brahmo Girls’ School, Calcutta, and the Eden High 
School, Dacca, are the best examples The gieat majoiity of the 
pupils even m these schools leave before they leach the ‘ high ’ 
stage , but it is from these schools mainly that the university 
colleges draw their students - 

30 To the second type belong most of the mission high schools 
They are essentially central institutions for the educational woik 
of the missions, and they teach mainly the daughters of their Cluis- 
tiari converts These come commonly from villages, and tlie gieat 
majority of them belong to the lowest grades of society When 
they glow up, they will have to go out into a hostile world and there 
support themselves Education is therefore a vital necessity for 
them , but there^are but few of them who could profit by a runvei- 
sity course, and many of them are incapable of taking full advan- 
tage of a high school course Yet from among them come a very 
large proportion of those who undergo training' as teachers 
this training being chiefly provided by the missionaries Witliout 
them, indeed, the problem of the supply of teachers for girls would 
be msoluhle 

• 

31 The outstanding feature of the high schools for girls, of both 
tjrpes, IS that they are organised on the same plan as the boys’ schools, 
and, like them, are dominated by the matriculation examina- 
tion In the case of the schools of the second typo described aborm, 
it has been realised that the matriculation coiiises are unsuitable, 
especially as few, if any, of those who follow these courses will ever 
enter upon a university course even if they pass the exannnation 
To meet this difflculty it was recently arranged, m the case of three 
nussion schools, that they should concentrate all their matricula- 
tion pupils in one centre, and provide for the rest of their pnpils a 
course more in accordance with their needs . a similar arrange- 

o2 
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ment, attempted by two other schools, broke down But the 
experiment does not seem to have been successful 

“ Tbe people of Bengal,” says Miss Bose,^ in reviewing the situation, ‘‘seem 
to appreciate the matriculation certificate more than any useful, practical 
course of studies, and the girls set their hearts on passmg the matriculation 
and do not yet reahse the usefulness of the other standard of work They 
are dissatisfied with the new ideas, and the authoiities of the schools complam 
that they are fast losmg their pupils ” 


32 It appears, therefore, that this tender plant of women’s 
education in Bengal has to struggle agains^yet another difficulty , 
like the education of boys, it tends to he dommated by an examina- 
tion standard, and by an exammation standard that is not deter- 
nuned m any degree by the needs of the girl-pupils Yet it is 
natural that the girls should wish to have their work attested in the 
only way recognised by the pubhc , natural also perhaps, that 
t eir parents should expect them, if they break through convention 
so ar as to aim at a good education, to prove themselves in the 
only recognised way Some of those among our correspondents 
who ate most anxious to see an expansion of girls’ education, 
appear to define their ambitions almost wholly in terms of the 
matriculation, and to desire only that as many giils as possible 

examination , for that is 
Un!p<, w Thus Mr 

^Xtiou .To ""I?" admission to matri- 

women in ft ^ special privilege for 'putdaJinasJitn 

ZTTZ ? f it 1 Tass this examination before marry- 

} Tnvilege is not to be extended to 

is lan girls, because they do not marry so young 

tho^Lf matriculation fetish is marked m 

abtffii^^ situC^^^^^^^ tragic 

that the examination i i ^ appreciated if it is remembered 
nnmaril^ of boys to attend fitness of students, and 

Ptogresswo Even m the most 

stay loim cnoudi at act l + ®mall percentage of the piupils can 
only a sma the matriculation stage, and 

inoportion of those who pass the examination proceed 


’ r‘Wi puinqnonnnl Tevin-R- tim t> , « 
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to college That is to say, the character of the education given to 
the few girls who go to high schools is dictated by an examination 
which Ignores their pecuhai needs and the kmd of life most of them 
will lead, and omits some of what ought to be the essential elements 
in their short and piecious peiiod of trammg , an examination 
which they vuU probably never attempt, and which, if they were to 
pass it, would only admit them to courses that they have no prospect 
of fohowmg 

I regard the matnculatiou course as unsuitahle for girls, ” says 
Mr H Sharp ^ “In some respects it is difficult for them, m others 
It IS defective I am not in favour of a mamly ‘ domestic ’ course foi girls’ 
schools, though special institutions might usefully be opened in such 
subjects But I should be in favour of givmg a more vomanly tendency to 
the course ” 

34 We do not wondei at Mi Sharp’s judgment We wonder 
only that it is not more widely expressed by oui coriespondents 
But we heard a more hopeful view from Sister Maiy Victoria, foi the 
influence of whose chaiacter and work at the Diocesan School and 
College we conceived, when we visited these institutions, tbe warmest 
admiration She speaks with intimate knowledge of the attitude 
of the best circles of Hmdu society in Calcutta , and she assured 
us, in her oial evidence, ^ that the number of girls m the Diocesan 
Collegiate School Whose parents wanted them to have a liberal 
education, and did not care about exanunations, is rapidly 
increasmg , and that, so far as girls are concerned, ” the exanunation 
ideal IS dymg out among the mo^ cultured Bengalis ” But she 
spoke m terms of unsparing condemnation of the present state of 
the girls’ high schools 

“ The condition of the high schools for girla is veiy imsatisfactoiy Many 
of the high schools are of so low a standard that it would be better if they 
became upper primary schools The course of a secondary school is also 
unsmtable "f or girls This is due to the dommation of the matriculation, 
which has a harmful effect on guls’ school education, and especially on the 
ordmary mission high* school for girls, whose pupils are often of a very poor 
calibre ” 

36 Finally there is a general consensus among those of our 
witnesses who have the iliost direct and intimate experience of the 
problems of girls’ education that the matriculation course, besides 
' bemg in itself unsuitable foi girls, does not fit those who follow 


1 Questioa 23 

• Fnnted at tbe end of answers to Question 23 , 
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it for tile work "wlncli they iviil be expected to do ■when they pass 
to college classes We need not labom this point, since it has been 
alieady dealt with in more general terms in an earlier chapter ^ 
But it IS at least significant that none of the condemnations of 
the existmg s^'^stem to 'which ive have earher referred are more 
definite, more piecise or mote conclusive than those of Sister Mary 
Victoiia of tlie Diocesan College, Miss Janan of the Bethune College 
and Miss Soiab]! of the Eden High School, Dacca ^ Sister Mary 
^ ictoiia has elsewhere^ gone so far as to say that it was impossible 
to lecture to the students of the college, and that it ivonld contuine 
to be so imtil the -amk at school was made more thorough, so that 
students when they come to college nught be able to read and 
understand books, nught be mspired with a lughei conception of 
M at student hfe should be, and might have some nndexstanding 
11 at private study is, and some capacity for concentratmg then 
attention on the woik they had m hand. 

1 Secondary education for giils thus labouis undei exce 2 >tional 
1 C ties m Bengal , it is surrounded by j)ie]udices , it is distorted} 
e\cn mole unnaturally than the education of boys, by the malign 
nmuence of the examination fetish , it proindes, as yet, a very 
nsi oicnt foundation upon which to laise the superstractme of a 
sjs em 0 ghei and professional education Yet it would be un- 
ci ^ ^fi^iue without recording our admiration for the 

evoted woih which is bemg done, m face of all these difficulties, 
J a mini er of able and self-saciificing women In -the tew good 
gir s schools there is to be found xn the teaching a combmation of 
ev otion and abihty such as is rarely found elseivhero 


■IB — ar/a colleges jor ii'omen 

37 There are three ‘ arts coHeges ’ for women in Bengal, all 
I uatec in Calcutta the Bethune College, which rests upon the 
oundations laid by Dimkwatcr Bethune in 1849, and is a Govem- 
neiit institution, with a slafi of teachcis m the educational seivices , 

^Vnglican nussionary mstiintion, conducted 

Catliohc 

Monatj mstolum coudutted ty fc Loreto Sisterhood. The 
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first two are afiiliated up to tiie B.A standard, tlie tliird only up 
to the intermediate standard 

38 Numerically these thiee colleges are the smallest m Bengal, 
with the exception of the second-grade college at Hetampur, which 
had in 1917-18 nine students fewer than the Bethune College, but 
more than the Diocesan and Loieto Colleges Bethune College 
had, in 1917-18, 89 stud'ents, of whom 61 weie m the mtermediate 
stage , the Diocesan College 68 students, of whom 43 were m the 
mteimediate stage , , Loreto House 22 students, all in the mter- 
mediate stage Thus of the total number of 179 women 
univeisity students m Bengal, no less than 126 wme m the 
intermediate or- higher secondary stage Only 53 women in all 
Bengal weie doing true university work 

39 The souice of oiigm of these students is worth analysmg, as. 
an evidence of the distribution of a desiie for women’s education , 
and the figures supplied to us by the colleges^ give us the necessary 
materials Of the total of 179 students, 61, or just over one-third, 
come fiom the city of Calcutta ^and 24-Parganas, 40 come from 
Eastern Bengal^ — eighteen of these fiom Dacca — ^24 horn 
Western Bengal,® and 6 kom Noithein Bengal ^ Seventeen of the 
twenty-six districts of iBengal are represented But no less 
than 52 students, oi not fai shoit of one-thiid of the total, come 
from othei piovmces — eighteen each from Assam and Bihai 

40 One broad distinctioh between the three colleges is that 
while Bethune College has only eight Calcutta students on its rolls, 
and diaws students from every part of Bengal, the two missionary 
colleges devote themselves largely to Calcutta, nearly half of the 
students at the Diocesan College, and all those at Loreto House, 
conung from Calcutta homes Another distmction is that Bethime 
College IS mainly stafied by men (all Bengalis) , of its staft of ten 
seven are men, the other being an English lady principal and two 
Bengali lady lecturers The two missionary colleges, on the other 
hand, are mainly staffed by ivomen. The Dio'cesan College has six 
women graduates of British universities and two Bengah women 
graduates , Loreto House has three members of the teachmg sistcr- 
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hood and two laywomen, all graduates In this regard it is mani- 
fest that the roissionaiy colleges have a gieat advantage ovei Bethune 
College, especially m nev of the stiong Indian piejudice agamst 
the free contact of men with women 

“ No college m England,” says Miss Janau,^ Principal of Bethune College, 

“ would have°such a preponderance of men on its stafi , and here in India the 
conditions e\en more clearly indicate the necessity of women on the staff, 
if there is to he any of that mterconrse between staff and students which is 
an essential feature of college hfe, and which nothmg can replace ” 

41 In spite of the peculiar and difficult position of women’s 
education, these three colleges are sub 3 ected to the oidmary rules 
of affiliation There must be a distmct teacher foi each subject 
m which affihation is granted and m which, therefore, students may 
present themselves as candidates for examination This— means 

that, m practice, each college must be self-coutamed , and smce it is 
out of the question to maiutam a large staff foi such small numbeis of 
students, the consequence is that the lange of subjects which may 
be covered is seriously lestncted It might be possible for three 
colleges, situated as these are in the same town, to co-operate 
In the provision of larger and more varied facibties, in spite 
of the difficulty which the social customs of Bengal impose upon the 
movement of women about the streets of a city , and this possibibty 
should be held m view if any new colleges are founded But 
at present no serious attempt at organised co-operation is 
made , and un^e result three institutions dupbcate the work of 
teachmg m the chief subjects, when they might, by combina- 
tion, offer fax greater advantages to then pupils 

42 There is, however, a way of gettmg lound these restrictions 
upon the range of subjects of study With the aim of facilitatmg 
higher education among women, the XJmversity has given permission 
to women to present themselves m any subject of the mteimediate 
examination (except m those science subjects m which laboiatory 
instruction is reqmred) without presenting certificates of havmg 
attended recogmsed coiuses of study Oiigmally mtended to meet 
t 0 needs of bond fide private students — that is, of girls oi women 
— ° ^ position to study at home, but cannot jom a college 

—this prolusion has been used as a means of enablmg college students 
o present themselves for exanimation m subjects m which their 
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college IS not empoweied to piovide teaclimg They are sent 
forward as ‘private’ 'students , and lienee the statistics of the number 
of private women students are apt to be misleading 

43 Of the curricula of studies pmsued in these colleges we 
need say little, for they are identical with those of the men, and 
open to the same criticisms In one respect, however, the women’s 
colleges have greatly the advantage Thanks to the small size 
of their classes, an intmiacy of personal relationship and a real 
tutorial guidance are possible, especially Vhen the teachei is a 
woman the whole body of ■women students in Bengal, at all stages, 
are scaicely more numeious than a single mteimediate class for 
men in one of the big mass colleges The small scale of w'omen’s 
education has at least this compensating advantage 

44 As to Avhethei it is desirable that ivomcn students should, 
especially in the conditions cMsting m Bengal, pursue courses of 
study identical with those for men, there is loom for considerable 
variety of opinion We agree wnth the Association ot University 
Women m India^ that “ it is not desiiable^that a lower standard 
should be icquued of women than of men m any department of 
study ,” and this Anew is sbaied by a laige numbei of oui corres- 
pondents But Avhen they go on to assert that “ in regard to profes- 
sions equally open to men and women . . the standard of work mid 
the cw nculum^ should be the same,” while we agree m regard to 
the standard of work, rve cannot but feel that it might well be 
advisable that the woman teacher, and even the woman doctor, 
while following the mam lines of the necessary ciunculum, should 
be encoiuaged to give special emphasis to particular branches 
of their subjects which need not be so important for men 

45 In the same ivay, so long as the standards of attainment 
ate maintained at an equal level with those exacted from men, 
AVe can see no reason against, and every reason in favour of, an 
adaptation of the degree courses in arts and science ivhich would 
include some subjects of special value for women, and perhaps 
ormt others of which they do not stand so much m need Many 
of our correspondents urge the desirabrhty of a specially designed 
curriculum for ivomen students, or at least of the mclusion of 
alternative subjects adapted to the needs of women Mrs A B 
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Jolmston.^ goes sofai as to recommend tlie establisliment of a 
special degree course, extending over four years,- in ‘ domestic 
science and tlie home arts,’ and she worhs out the scheme of the 
course m considerable detail On the other hand, Miss Eleanor 
McDougall^ urges that — 

“ domestic tiainiiig should not be given at the University If the present 
sunphcity of Indian domestic hfe is to be preserved, there is no value in elabo- 
rate instruction in the preparation of food, laundry-u ork, dress-makmg, etc 
Simple lessons m hygiene, sick-nursmg and the care of children are exceedingb 
valuable , but these should be given at school The great need of Indian vomen 
IS to acquire habits of systematic, clear and persevermg thought, and 
to gain a greater acquamtance vnth the facts of history and science The 
present umversity courses are fairly veil adapted for these purposes, and 
no material change m them on behalf of vomen should be attempted for another 
ten years at least ” 


46 But the pievaihng opmiori of those of our coirespondouts. 
vho have touched upon this subject-, so far as it can be inferred 
from their rather vague answers, does not go so far as eithei the 
^new of Mrs Johnston on the one hand, or that of Miss McDougall 
on the other Few are yet ready to contemplate a specialised 
course m domestic subjects, such as has been carried mto efiect by 
the Umversity of London; and perhaps the conditions of Indian 
^ t McDougall has suggested, render such a course 

no a ogethei desirable On the othei hand, very many mge that 
specia^^ a teinatives should be ofieicd for women, for example, 
G psychology should be given as an alternative to logic 
at t e inteimediate stage,”- or that music should be 
ftirU optional subject Sister Maiy Victoria^ has known 

to col W h mnsic who gave it up when they came 

ivhich no time for it These are pomts upon 

to pronounce 'an ® of women in Bengal, we have no right 
mamfest thattlmv I^idgment But it seems tons 

^^4lld appeIl^^^^ On the face of it, it 

education of women cannori^'^ 

a systom designed for men and^r^r"^ to them 

^ from satisfactory even for them- 
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47 Tkeie is one further feature of the three women’s colleges 

which ought not to pass mthout notice All three are much moie 
intimately connpcted with the schools from which they have sprung 
than is the case with the men’s colleges They are housed in the 
same buildings, or groups of bmldings, as the schools, and are under 
the same direction Inadvisable m the case mf men’s colleges, 
this arxangement seems to us to be eimnently desirable where 
such small numbers have to be dealt with as is the case in the 
women’s colleges , especially as two-thirds even of the college 
students are doing what is essentially higher secondary school work, 
and there aie only 63 students in the thiee colleges taken together 
who are attempting leal umveisity woik In so piehminaiy and 
expeiimental a stage as that through which women’s education is 
now passmg, it is all to the good that the whole process of tiaimng 
should be treated as a unity ^ * 

48 In the two nussionary colleges traimng classes for teachers 
are carried on alongside the ordinary degree work , and 
Ml W C Wordsworth^ urges that this should be done in the 
Bethune College also These classes are on a very small scale m 
the Diocesan College, which prepares students for the degiee 
in teaclung of Calcutta University, as well as for the ' licence’, there 
were, in 1918, only eight students in these classes, and at Loreto 
House which prepares for the hcence alone, only two The numbers 
are regrettably small But it is altogether a good thing that this 
work should be carried on in close association with degiee work 
It IS, curiously enough, only in the women’s colleges that this very, 
desirable combination is practised It might well be carried 
further , if the degree courses themselves were made, m some of 
their forms, more directly preparatory for teaclung work, they 
would acq[uire a new significance and reality 

49 One of the aspects of rvomen’s education which distresses 
some of our correspondents is its effect upon the health and physique 
of the students Miss Janau, Principal of the Bethime College, 
makes a statement^ on this point which gives ground for perturba- 
tion 

“The women students of the Bethime College,” she reports, “admit 
the fact that every year of college life makes them iicaker physically In 
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their opinion a girl studying for the matriculation is stronger than a girl m 
any suhseq^uent year at college From what I have so far noticed, I think 
there is only too much truth m their estimation of the physical strength of 
the girl undergraduate Such a state of thmgs compares so unfavourahly 
mth the healthy, happy, strong women undergraduates of western lands 
that some immediate change is necessary ” 

50 Sister Mary Victoria supports this view She attributes 
this unhappy state ot things to the overstrain which results from 
examination pressure, and the attempt to cope with studies for 
which the students are quite inadequately prepared But she 
finds othei reasons also ^ 


Students are \ery difficult to manage in the hostel They will not eat 
sufficient food In spite of the new conditions of hfe, they insist, in some 
cases, on taking only that food to uhich they have been accustomed m the 

life The conditions have altered, the diet must he altered They 

mshlm exeicise, and take it only under compulsion They will not go into 

sufficient rest 

night, if they can get the opportunitj ” 

61 The education of school and college under present condi- 

adapted to the new conditions physical habits which were formed 
m response to an entirely different environment And the 

efiects than on the boys " ^ 

College,"' “ which ^ offiy rhSd^n^Sity m^ the Bethune 

neither for genume culture nor for physical hLltr 

that it mvolvcs is recognised to he k,, T health 

there can he no excusf for ^oys, and 

of the country to this wasti^ mfiuenTO motherhood 

Eay= ^ntes even more b.tteily 
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52 The result of the system, uuder existing conditions, is indeed 
unliappy Tins is Sister Mary Victoria’s^ description of the aver- 
age woman student 

“ The average student is vexy weak She needs good food, eseicise, and 
often remedial gymnastics The chest is contracted, and the spine often curved 
She has never been drilled She has no desire for games She cannot sit well, 
or walk freely She comes to us with an impaired appetite and with an inherit- 
ed dishke to eat an 3 ’thmg but rice, vegetables and sweets ” 

It is not fair to attribute these results wholly to the malign 
influence of the system of education, or to the pressure of examina- 
tion They are the product of the mode of hfe n'atural to the 
zanana , but they are intensified undei the influence of an 
unhealthy educational system 

63 hliss Janau suggests, ^ as lemedies foi these evils, “ wider 
opportunities for outdoor exercise, widei opportumties for intellect- 
ual intercourse with mature minds, and a syllabus and a method 
of exanunation ivhioh makes study a pleasure and an ever-mcreas. 
mg debght, as we find it m western lands ” The best of the colleges 
and schools have made efiorts to meet the first, at any rate, of these 
reqmrements , but most of the high schools -have not even a play- 
ground And more is needed than organised games 

“ Wo want the authonty of a recogmsed medical officer,” says Sister Mary 
Vicotria,^ “ to compel the student to talce those remedies which will help 
her to grow mto a woman Especially do we need the help of a physical 
exercise expert The conditions of India are trying , om’ space is hmithd , 
with difficulty we arrange for drilhng We must use the time n e hai e to the 
very best advantage We cannot aflord the tmic for incompetent teaching ” 

54 But alas > even these reforms are rendered difficult 'by 
prejudice, if not in the colleges, whose students come from the more 
progressive families, at any rate in most df the schools The 
Inspectress foi Eastern Bengal lepoided recently that it was very 
difficult to introduce physical trammg into the giils’ schools owmg 
to ‘ the strong objections of the parents’ 

" The Hmdu father,” says one observer, “ is prone to comphin that he 
docs not want his daughter turned mto a nau(c7t girl She has to be married 
into one of a limited, number of famihes , and there is always a chance of 
one of the old ladies exclaiming ‘ This girl has been taught to kick her legs 
about m pubhc Surely such a shameless one is not to be brought mto our 
house !’ ” 


Eifth Quinquennial Review of the Progress of Education m Bengal, para 521 
® Question 18 

® Fifth Quinquennial Review of the Progress of Education m Beurral, paras 533-24 
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It IS, indeed, only among the orthodox that this land of 
objection is taken But the orthodox are t^ majority 

55 The more closely vre exanune the conditions under which 
the higher education of women has to be carried on m Bengal, 
the greater appear the difficulties which siiiroimd it, the greater 
the coinage demanded from the pioneers — ^for they are still pioneers 
^nhowentnxe upon it, the gieater the need for wise guidance and 
careful thought, the greater the folly of easy generalisations and 
peeping panaceas But there is none of the educational needs of 
Bengal more itrgent than a seiioiis and systematic study of this vast 
and fundamental problem 


/ 

^ I’l'cyessioiifll training jot women 
56 There are two professions for which, in Bengal more than 
4 - 1 A tiained women are desperately needed . 
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in Calcutta , it was to include two departments, for tlie tWo 
" classes of teaclieis enumerated above The scheme was held up by 
the war, but it has not been abandoned It may be permissible 
to suggest that the creation of a new^special institution, affording 
teaching in the subjects of school-study, which are also the subjects 
of university study, seems to be wasteful the utilisation of the 
classes organised for very small 'numbers at Bethune College would 
surely be in every way advisable But this subject will be moie 
fully discussed in later chapteis ^ 

'59 For the training of teachers of the second type described 
above there exist two Government institutions, and seven aided 
missionary institutions Taken together they contained, in 1917, 
students, of whom no less than 92 were Indian Christians, 29 
were Hindus (including Biahmos), one was a Musalman, and one a 
Buddhist The very remarkable preponderance of Indian Chris- 
tians IS due to two facts , first that the missionary tiaining institu- 
, tions are designed primarily (though not exclusively) to serve the 
-‘Christian community, and to tram teachers foi the missionary 
schools , secondly, that the principles and social usages of the 
Chnsti^ community permit their women to lender this land of 
service to then fellows It would, in fact, be impossible to main- 
tain the girls’ schools of Bengal on even their piesent modest 
footing, but for the teachers drawn from the Indian Christian 
community Of the teachers of this type now in trainmg 85 
— -more than two-thirds — are in the missionary institutions, the 
most important of which are the United Blissionary Framing 
College at Ballygimj (Calcutta), and the Church of England Zanana 
Mission Tiaimng School at Krishnagar in Nadia — ^the district 
of Bengal where Indian Christians are most numoious 

60 Of the two Government mstitutions, the most active is the 
framing class attached to the Eden High School at Dacca, which 
has produced, during the last five years, an aveiage of nine trained 
^ teachers per annum But the eqmpment of these, as of the teacheis 
trained in the missionaiy institutions, is very slight The quahfi- 
cation for admission to the highest of the three departments into 
which the Dacca classes are divided is the- matriculation certificate 
0 ) attendance at the whole o? a part of the high school course The 
great majority of the women teachers m Bengal have not even had 


' Pliaptere XXI and XDHJ. 
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a liigli school trammg, not to speak of a university training It 
IS plainly desirable that teachers in schools, or at any rate teachers 
in the lower classes of secondary schools, should at least have had 
a higher secondary training, that is, should have attained a stage 
corresponding to the present intermediate level But this seems 
to be, under existing conditions, almost unattamable 

61 The second of the Government institutions is the Hindu 
Widows’ Training Class at Ballygun], w'hich had, in 1917, 16 
students This is in some ways the most proimsmg of all these 
mstitutions, masmuoh as the young widows of the Hmdu oommun* 
ity form the only considerable soruce of recrmtment for the 
teaching profession (other than the Christian and Brahmd commun- 
ities) upon which it seems possible to draw The Inspectress 
of Western Bengal is justified in saymg that the education of 
Hindu girls in that part of the Presidency is bound up with the 
welfare of this institution It is indeed surjuising that the Hindus 
of Bengal, unhke their brothers in Bombay, have as yet taken no 
independent steps to encourage young widows to fit themselves for 
the noble and useful life of a teachei Government alone takes 
action Yet an institution for Hindu widows, run by Hindus, 
would have a better chance than a Government institution of 


overcoming the prejudices which hamper this very necessary de- 
velopment, and It would be assured of aid from pubhc funds 
62 The difficulty of pionding Mushm women teachers has 
lutherto been foimd insuperable A scheme for estabhshing a 
traimng class for ^luslim women teachers in Calcutta under strictly 
purrfa/i conditions was lecently worked out and submitted to 
Govcrmnent, but the war delayed it But here also, Govern- 
mont actaon done will not suffice The Mushm community must 
Itself tackle the problem, and aid m its solution It is not Lugh 

Government ought toprmude 
instruction from to zanam unless iomc 
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nowhere full and precise, exact figures cannot be obtained But, 
malang allowance for this, Di Bentley, Sanitary Commissionel in 
Bengal, states that “ it may safely be assumed that at least 
250 per thousand, or one out of eveiy four children boin in Bengal, 
die duiing the first year of hfe ” The conesponding figure for 
England and Wales in 1916 was 91 per thousand “ Of the infants 
dying mider one year of age,” Dr Bentley continues, “ 160 to 175 
per thousand succumb dming-the fiist month of life The corre- 
sponding figure for England and Wales m 1916 was 36 90 per 
thousand ” The causes of this terrible infant mortality are 
numerous But among them must cer-tainly be counted the general 
ignorance, m the mnanas, of the rules of hygiene and the care of 
babies, and the dilRculty of affording proper medical attention to 
the women of the zanana The former cause imght to some extent 
be met by educational means — ^if there were teachers The latter 
can only be satisfactorily met by the training of women as doctors 

64 We do not here jiiopose to discuss the provision of medical 
tiammg, which is dealt mth elservhere ^ But the extent to which it 
IS utilised by women ought to be noted In 1917 there were only 
33 women studying in the Medical College and in the non-univeisity 
medical schools of the Presidency This number is wholly inade- 
quate to meet the need Of the 33, nineteen were Europeans or 
Anglo-Indians, eleven were Indian Cliristians, three were Hindus 
(members of the Biahmo Sama] are returned as Hindus) and none 
were Musalmans For the service of healing among women, even 
more than for the service of teaching, Bengal is thus dependent 
upon the small Christian community 

65 The difficulty of obtaining women recimts for the medical 
profession among the Hindus and the Musalmans must obviously 
be greater than the difficulty of obtaining recruits for the teachmg 
profession, especially if the training has to be obtained m mixed 
classes For though there has been practically no difficulty or 
unpleasantness in the rmxed classes of the Calcutta Medical College, 
it must be remembered that the women students attending these ■' 
classes are practically all Christians or Biahmos It was to meet 
this difficulty tlTat the Lady Haidinge Medical School for Women 
was established in Delhi But Bengali women do not willingly 
contemplate so long a journey hloreover, they do not easily 
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accept tlie vaiiations of social usage and diet wIugIi difiexentiate 
one Indian province flora another. 

66 Some of our correspondents^ protest ivith vigour against the 
jiioposal, which has, we imdeistand, since heen abandoned, to exclude 
women from the classes at the Calcutta Medical College, which cannot 
accommodate all the qualified men who apply for admission We 
agree that any restiiction upon the facilities which exist for the 
training of medical women would be unfoitunate But we feel 
that all the existing arrangements are httle better than makeshifts, 
and that until Hindu and Musalman society has materially modi- 
fied its attitude on the trainmg of women, no real solution for this 
problem mil be possible 

67 One obstacle, however, could in the meanwhile bej?_emoved 
One of the difficulties in the u ay of the woman who wishes to enter 
upon a medical career is that she finds it impossible to obtain the 
requisite pieliminaiy training in scientific subjects , and from this 
point of mew there is much to be said for the suggestion of Sir 
ihataii Sircar- that “I Sc classes in physics, chemistry, botany 
Me geo ogy should at once be started at tbe Bethune College ” 
itut when It IS remembered how few are the students in tins college, 
near y a of whom need and desire arts rather than science training, 
^ would he the promsion of complete equipment 
inmr of all tlicsG subjccts foi two or three students, it 

rn, ^ ^ ®^*^h an expenditure would be justified 
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tresses, art mistresses, music mistresses,” says Sistei Mary Viotoiia,^ 
but there are no opportunities for qualification , however well- 
trained a gill may be she cannot command a position, because 
of the lack of o£S.eial qualification ” Sistei Maiy Victoiia accord- 
ingly urges that, while “ the majority of women should pass through 
good secondary schools,” up to the age of 10 — 18, it should be 
possible for them “ to begin the special study of housewifely, music 
or the fine arts in the secondary school and that theie should 
then be special schools to which they could go for further study. 
She advocates, in particular, (a) a technological college, (b) a depart- 
ment of the Government School of Art, open to women only, (c) 
more schools of music, and (d) a school of embioidery and 
needlework 

69 This is an admuable programme But the foundations 
must be laid before the superstiuctuie is erected And m the mean- 
while the two great obstacles to an intelligent system of training 
for women which may enable them to play the pait that only they 
can play m the life of an oigamsed modern society have yet to be 
overcome tbe social customs and the social piejudices which, 
to many, make the whole idea of women’s education abhorient, 
and the mechanical and sterilising domination of the schools and 
colleges by a system of mappropiiate examinations, whicb 'goes 
far to rum the work of even those few who have succeeded m ovei- 
coming the social obstacles 

F7 — Profosals for oefonn 

70 The education of women in Bengal cannot lemam m its 
present condition It is insufficient m scale to meet the needs of a 
progressive society, which demands the senuce of educated women 
as well as of educated men It reproduces all the faults of the 
system of trainmg for men, and that m a sphere wheiein they are 
moie destructive Above all, it tends to be out of touch with the 
traditions and needs of Indian society, and thus, instead of jilaynig 
its paifc m the gradual and healthful reconstiuction of that society, 
it arouses vague but real alarm, and leads to reaction In all the 
series of answers to our questions there is none which betrays more 
uneasiness, more hesitation and uncertainty of aim, than the 
answers to Question 23, in which we asked how (if at all) our coiTes- 
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pondents would modify then suggestioDs, given in response to 
eailier questions, in respect of the needs of women 

71 Some of oni coriespondents are indeed content to advocate 
the extension to wmmen of the system devised for men Mi Kama- 
nanda Chatteijee,^ foi example, adopts as lus own a passage of 
Huxley — 


“ I don’t see how aie to make any permanent advance while one-half 
of the lace is sunk, as nine-tenths of women are, in meie ignorant parsonese 
supeistitions and to show you that my ideas are practical, I have fully made up 
my mind, if I can carry out m}' plans, to give my daughters i.he same training 
m physical science as their brother will get If other people 

would do the like, the next generation w'oiild sec women fit to be the 
companions of men in all their piirsiuts ” . 


72 But even Mr Ghatterjee, trenchant reformer . as he is, 
makes certain minor, and very sane, qualifications Others of our 
Correspondents, as we have seen, are wholly opposed to any consider- 
able development of education, at any rate of the western pattern, 
foi women But the ma]oiity feel that, while something, which 
they cannot very clearly define, ought to be done to close the giouung 
gulf between the interests and sentiments of men and wmmen, the 
existing system will not do, and that, in some w^ay w^hich few are 
alile at all clearly to describe, there must be an adaptation of it to 
the traditions and modes of Indian life, if any substantial progress 
s 0 le mac e n liat they do not always see is, that such an adapta- 
tion cannot be eftected by a mere edict of Government, on which it is 
^ Jill responsibility must he , but tfiat there 

im-H- co-operation, and perhaps also sacrifice, on the 

I advance-the greatest 

? sudden i which India needs-is to be made without 
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real co-operation ot educated men in finding tlie tine method 
One answer to oiu’ question, ^ “ what are the diflicultics which afiect 
the higher education of women in India,” was given by Mr 
Pratapcandiu, Ghosa m six words ‘ the paucity ot highly edu- 
cated men ’ Such an answer has to be made impossible 

73 There are two distinct problems to be consideied the 
education of those girls, at present few m number, but needed for 
the service of the commonwealth in far greater abundance, who 
will devote themselves to a profession , and the education of the 
many who will never go out into the world On the first question 
we have already duelt sufficiently Theie aic defects, and grave 
defects, in the existing system , but on the whole, in its mam features 
it IS capable of being adapted to the needs of those giils who aie 
willing to serve their fellows in piofessional callings, and of those 
who, coming from the more progressive sections of society, desire a 
university trainmg purely for the purposes of culture But theie 
remains the problem, as yet unsolved, of dealing with the mass of 
women whose lives will be spent in the zanana Zanana classes® 
and house-to-house visitation may do something , but they can 
never be effective until theie is an adequate number of competent 
teachers, and some at least of these must be drawn from the ciicle 
which are unwilling to make the plunge into the full western system 
of school and college 

74 We have received two constructive jnoposals of so much 
interest and value, bearing upon this problem, that we feel they 
ought to be quoted at some length Eai Lalitmohan Chattel jee 
Bahadur,^ Principal of the Jagannath College, Dacca, writes as 
follows, mainly with a view to the needs of Hindu girls — • 

“ My idea of a college and school for Indian girls is biiefly as follows — 
large garden, with foui or five houses, not very big, horac-hke, and after the 
modern Indian fashion, more or less The houses should be big enough to 
accommodate altogether, say, a hundred girls No separate college or school 
bmlding is necessary Each house should have one or two sitting-rooms, 
which would serve for class-rooms uhen required. Only a small range of 
laboratories, simply furnished, would have to be added There should bo no 
more 'purdah m the school and college thair there is m ordinary Indian (Hindu) 


* Question 23 

® How much a system of instruction for purdah women may achio-vc, if uppro-ched 
in tlieriglifc epnit, m finely described m tbe appendix to Miss Cornelia feorabji’s cliaunmS 
little book. The Purdahnashm, which should bo readb> all ivbo ii ish to understand the 
Indian woman, her ideals and her needs. 
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Some, like BIi Jiiancliandia Gliosli,^ Mi Haxidas Bliattacbaiyya^ 
and Eai Blaheudia Chaudia Mitia Baliadui/ advocate tlie esiab- 
lifeliment of a scpaiate tiniveisiiy foi women, but tliis^pioject 
obtains little support Indeed, tbe sroall number of women stu- 
dents would destme sucb a pioposal to failure and there are other 
aiguments against it, one of which is referred to by hli Sharp-* 

" Though it will probably be long before women’s colleges can play any 
laige part in the common social life of a luiivcrsit), thcie Mill be ccitain 
advantages in establishing such colleges as integral parts of local imiveisities 
mJucIi are not strictly iini-collcgiate For, Avlieu tlic staff of Moincii is nnamo 
to deal uifch tlie uholc coinse, the professors of the smiounding colleges 
Mould be able to affoid assistance” 

79 But those nho have given most thought to the orgaursatron 
of future work ru this field desire, while retaining a close connexion 
with the University, to create a body specially concerned with 
women’s education, and to give to it a considerable degree of 
autonomy Thus the Association of Univeisity Womeu^ advocate 
the cstahhsluucnt of a special Council, which should meet at 
stated intcivals, have access to all the proceedings of the Senate, 
and forward its recommendations to the Syndicate They apiraient- 
ly do not contemplate that this body should he more than advisory, 
for they do not assign to it any executive functions They would 
include m it two ropicsentativcs of each afiiljated women's college, 
one being the prmoipal , principals of recognised schools , a re- 
presentative of European schools , two representatives of then 
omi Association , one representative of -Wig needs of medical 
students , and an additional member to be co-opted 

80 In her oral evidence- Sister Mary Victoria advocated a similar 
scheme, though m less detail she urged the establishment of a 
small committee of men and \\ omen for the supervision and organi- 
sation of the lughci education of women, wliicli should be under' 
the tegis of the Unn or'.ity. iJi Bidhan Chandra Ray,^ in the same 
vein, urges that “ the colleges foi girls should bo placed under 
a oommittce mainly composed of women and of men appointed by 
the Senate who take an mteicst m female education,” and that 
the colleges should ha\e a large degree of freedom from direct 
control 1)} the University, the necessary supeivisioii being 
exercised through this committee 
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81 Mifes Mtiiie Baneijce of the BeUiune College^ — the only 
Indian woman teachoi who has niittcn to us — ^is concerned to 
oiganise not meiely the univeisity coiuses followed by women — 
these, she tlimlcs, must be the concern of the Univeisity — but also 
the non-univeisity woik 

“ Tlicie should bo a special Boaid, ” she suggests, “ consisting mainly, 
if not cnlnely, of noincii Tlie Boaid sJiouJd be cnti listed with the piomo- 
lion, guidance and control of the education of noincn in general, iirespective 
of the communities to which the} may belong This Boaid of Studies should 
be independent of the Univeisity ” 

82 Miss A L Janau, of t^e Bethune College, in a veiy full 
tieatment of the subject, ^ aigues strongly against the cieation of 
a sepaiate univeisity foi women, and in favoui of the bioadenmg 
of the basis of the present univeisity system, so that it may do 
tullei justice to the needs of women duinig the difficult and 
dangerous period of transition now beginning 

“ No body of men, ” she sa}s, “is competent to deal with the manifold^ 
problems M'luch such a transition creates only the nomen of India can do N 
that The co-operation of the men will bo needed at eveiy step, but then 
contribution must be that of icady sympathy and of a dctcimmation to 
help the women m every way to realise their at piesent hidden capacities ” 

She therefore advocates, in a striking passage, the creation at 
the earliest possible date of a commission “ to deal with the whole 
of women’s and gills’ education in India The need of an ideal, 
of a plan, for the whole of such education is the first and the greatest 
need. ” 

“ The Commission should consist of women, as representative as possibly 
Women imbued with new ideas and aspiiations, women representmg the more 
conservative forces, women well versed m the ideals of India’s ancient civili- 
sation, women lepresentative of every community With these should be 
associated western w'omen who can give of their mature experience both m 
Europe and in India, w'cstein women in sympathy with the formation of a 
leal Indian type of W'omanhood, a type founded on, and developing from, the 
heioic women of India past, the Seetas, the Sabitris, the Damayantis, than 
whom no find W'omcn need be sought as models foi the futuie ideal Indian 
women 

The Commission w'ould piepaie a plan , and to do this would study the 
past, its aims and ideals, its successes and its failures — the past not of India 
only, but the educational past of other lands — and, drawing Bom these a rich 
experience, would be able to give India a jilaii that would allow of the moulding 
of piesent circumstances, w'hich aie still quite plastic, and of making them 


’■ In BoUiimo College nuswtr to Question 2 1 
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subserve the purpose of raising a fair fabric, vluch should be a complete and 
u ell balanced structure calculated rather to serve future diJvelopments than 
onhj to deal vuth present needs ” 

83 Thus it ajipeais that those among oui correspondents who 
have the most intimate knowledge of and the deepest interest m 
the education of women aie comunced that, if the gieat opportunity 
and the gieat need of the present moment are to be adequately 
used and met, some special oiganisation oi organisations must 
be set up to consider the problems of women’s education apart 
from, though m relation to, the more developed problems of men’s 
education This is not the' place m which to discuss the very 
mteiesliiig schemes and proposals which we have described m the 
foregoing paragraphs they ought to be considered m relation 
with the whole scheme of educational leoiganisation which we 
shall endeavour to set forth m later sections of this report But 
this much at least maybe said If, as we have been driven to 
recognise, the education of w'omen in Bengal is in a very backward 
condition, is suiiounded by difficulties, and is nevertheless of the 
most vital impoifance for the w^elfaie of the country, it is something 
0 be assuicd, as the nriteis from whom we have quoted are able 
y then ovm discussion of the subject to assme us, that this great 

the best minds in Bengal While that is so, there is L need for 
Tim TeeffivT'''^ '' needed is a system which will enable those 
about tho^ L coiiespondents manifestly do, 

T ^ ^PWopiiate system of trammg for 

X cVri™ importance If the 

S ends f^^'^'iom mdovnsing the means for reahsing 



CHAPTER XV 


Post-Graduate Teaching and Research 
I 

1 In a pievious cliaplei^ wc liave desoiibed the condition 
of the ‘ aits colleges ’ in Calcutta and m the mufassal and then 
contiibution towaids undeigiaduate teaching, but we have made 
no lefeience to the pait played by them, now oi till lecently, 
m the task of prepaimg giadiiates foi the M A and M So degiee 
examinations In the piesent chaptei we shall deal with the 
development and piesent condition of M A and M Sc teaching, 
which, undei ariaugements lecently iiitioduccd, is conducted m 
Calcutta by new organisations m the University, and m the 
mufassal by affiliated colleges and appioved lectiueis We shall 
conclude the chapter ivith a biief desciiption of the organisation of 
facihties for research by advanced students and teacheis, as also 
an account of the foundation of the University College of Science 

2 As regards the development of the ariaugements made from 
time to time for mstiuction in the M A and M Sc couises, the 
statement conveniently falls into five distinct peiiods, namely, 
1858-64, 1865-84, 1885-1908, 1908-17, and 1917-18 

3 When the first legulations of the Umveisity were fiamed 
m 1858, provision was made for the institution of an examination 
foi the degiee of master of aits The regulations contemplated 
that the degree of bachelor of aits might be taken oidmaiily at 
the end of four years from the date of matiiculation, and specifically 
provided that duimg tllis peiiod the candidate should regularly 
pursue the piesciibed course of study at a college afiihated to the 
University The legulations, howevei, did not reqmre a candi- 
date for the MA degiee to have piusued a couise of study in 
an affihated institution subsequently to the date of graduation , 
any graduate of the Umveisity or of any of the other Indian 
universities or of any of the universities of the Umted Kmgdom 
was entitled to be admitted to the M A examination on payment 
of the piesciibed fee The regulations further jirovided that if a 
candidate passed the B A exammation at the end of four years 
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fiom matnculation andtlie M A exaimuation immediately foUowng, 
that IS, within one month, he was to be deemed to have obtained 
honoms , the names of such candidates weie to be pnblished m 
01 del of merit in lists classified accoiding to subjects The names 
of all other candidates successful at the hi A examination wcie to 
be published m a list issued in alphabetical order without speci- 
fication of class 01 subject This system continued in force foi 
seven yeais from 1S5S to 1864 Duimg this period, 119 persons^ 
passed the B A examination , of these, 19 appeared at the M A 
exanunation , 9 were successful but none obtained honours^ 

4 The university authorities appear to have speedily realised 
that it was impiacticable for even the best prepared candidates to 
quabfy themselves foi the MA examination in four yeais from 
matnculation The rule was accordingly altered m one lesiiect, 
namely, candidates uho had taken the B A degree at the, end of 
foul years from matriculation were deemed to have obtained 
honours at the hi A examination, if they took the hi A degree 
mthm one yeai (instead of one month) fiom graduation This 
system continued in operation for 20 years from 1865 to 1884 
During this period, 2,251 persons obtamed the B A degree , of 
these, 907 appeared at the hi A examination , 554 were successful,^ 
of V horn 392 obtained honours 

5 In 1885, a fiuther alteration was introduced into the~hl A 
regulations It was laid down that all successful candidates at 
the hi A exaimnation vould be ar-ranged m order of meiit, subject 
by subject, no matter what time had elapsed in the case of a pardi- 
cular candidate between matriculation and graduation or between 
graduation and the hi A exammation^ This system continued 
in force for 24 years fiom 1885 to 1908 During this period, 10,464 
persons look the B A degree and GO persons took the B So degree, 
vhich vas instituted in 1902 to secure pi oper recognition of those 
vho took up scientific subjects at the degree examination Out 
of these 10,521 persons, 1,180 appeared at the hi A examination, 
of vhom 1,801 nero successful 

0 hrom 1009, the new legulations framed uudei the Indian 
Universities Act, 1901, came into operation These regulations 
introduced tlirec cliangcs of a vital chaiacter as regaids the hi A 
examination " — 

(t) Xo one was lo be pernuacd to proceed to the hi A exam* 
ination in less than ti\ Oscars from graduation 
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(w) A candidate became eligible for admission to the examina- 
tion in two yeais, only if he had, after graduation, pursued 
a regular course of study during that time in an affiliated 
college or undei univeisiiy lectureis If he had not 
done so, he could appear at the examination, only at 
the end of not less than three years from graduation 
(tn) The course of study in each subject was thoroughly re- 
' modelled In fact, the course in some subjects was so 
liighly specialised and widened in scope as to become at 
least as comprehensive as what was at that time pre- 
scribed for candidates at the corresponding examination 
of some of the Biitish universities 
During the fust seven years of the operation of this system, 
from 1909 to 1915, 6,026 persons obtained the B A degree and 
1,165 obtained the B Sc degree Of these 7,191 graduates, 2,158 
ajipeared at the M A examination and 407 at the M Sc examina- 
tion, which was instituted in 1909 , 1,171 passed the M A cxannna- 
tion and 226 passed the M Sc examination 

7 It is instructive to compaie, during each of tJiese peiiods, 
the average number of new graduates tinned out each yeai, the 
average number of those that annually proceeded to the M A 
exaimnation and the average nuinber of those that annually passed 
th4 M A examination 


Ponofl 

Averngo 
annual 
number o£ 
gruluatcs 

Average 
annual 
number of 
grailuatca 
appealing 
at tlio M A 

c\aminatioii ^ 

Ratio of 
figures in 
column 3 to 
those 111 
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expreasod ns 
pel centagea 
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annual 
miinbLr of 
siioceasful 

M A 

graclunUs 

Pcrccntago 
of success 
fill candi 
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tbcM A 
oxamina 
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1 - 

> 

r 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1858 1864 

17 

3 

18 

1 1 

47 

1805 18S4 

113 

45 

40 

27 0 

00 

1885 1908 

438 

174 

39 

1 

75 

44 

1909 1915 

1,027 

1 

300 

! 30 

199 

54 


This shows that, leavmg aside the fixst seven years when the 
condition of things was more or less experimental, for a period of 
• half a century from 1885, the proportion of B A graduates uho 
have sought admission to the higher examination has reniamed 
fairly steady, varying from 36 to 40 per cent. Agam, the proper- 
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fcion of successful candidates at tlie M A examination has remained 
almost equally steady, varying between 44 and 60 per cent 
follows that although, duimg the thud period (1885-1908), tlie 
average annual number of graduates was neaily four times e 
average annual number during the second period (1865 )> 

and although during the fouith period (1909-15) the average 
annual number of giaduates was nearly 2j times the average annua 
number of graduates during the third period (1885-1908), t e 
proportion of those who sought admission to the higher degree i 
not fall off further, notwithstanding the fact that the couise 
prescribed has been steadily vudened and stiffened, the pioportion 
of successful candidates at the M A examination has not lallen 
off 

8 It IS useful, at this stage, to nariate the facilities available, 
from time to time, for the instruction of candidates for the M A 
examination or of such of them as might desue to have the benefit 
of teaching in then special subjects It is a remarkable fact, first 
discovered while the Indian Universities Bill was before the Council 
in 1903, that no college (except one which is not within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Calcutta Umveisity at present) had up to that date 
been affiliated to the M A standard The regulations, as already 
stated, did not require that M A candidates should have been 
m tiaming after graduation, and few, if any, of the colleges had 
the staff necessary for adequate instruction^in the whole of the 
M A course m one or more subjects The college professors gave 
such as'iistance as they could to then graduate students, but 
devoted themselves principally to undergraduate work Occa- 
sionally , a college sent up candidates to the M A exanunation in 
a particular subject, so long as there was on the staff one or more 
piofessois able and willing to help graduate students m that 
subject , this is well illustiatcd by the history of the Dacca 
College, the Kiishnagar College, the General Assembly’s Institution 
and the Duff College Even in the Picsidency College, the M A 
classes were not held systematically, and while dining the 
principalship of l^lr Charles Henry Taumey the HI A class in 
English i\as legiilaily held, the classes in other subjects were often 
merely nominal , intending candidates helped themselves as best as 
they could niih the books in the hhiaiy Here it may be added 
m jia^siiig that the lists m the University Calendar are some- 
tniics nudeachng, the mcic fact that the name of a particular 
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college IS afSxed to tliat of a successful M A candidate does not 
necessaiily indicate that he has received a full tiaining in , that 
college after graduating as a B A from that institution This 
was moie or less the state of things when m 1907 the question 
of revising the affihation of the then existing colleges was taken 
up in accordance vnth the legulations fiamed under the Indian 
Universities Act. 

9 Section 3 of the Indian Univeisities Act, which came into force 
on the 1st September 1904, provides as follows — 

“ The University shall be and shall be deemed to have been incorporated 
for the purpose, among others, of making provision for the instruction of 
students, with power to appoint university professors and Icctureis, to hold 
and manage educational endowments, to erect, equip and maintain university 
libraries, laboratories and museums, to make regulations relating to the 
residence and conduct of students, and to do all acts, consistent nithjhe,^t' 
of Incorporation, which tend to piomotion of study and research ” 

Section 1 of Chapter IX of the university legidations, as 
promulgated by the Government of India on the 11th August 
1906, gave effect to the above provision m the following terms — 

“ The Umversity shall provide for post-graduate teachmg, study 
and research m the Faculties of Arts and Science ” Section 2 of 
the same chapter contemplated the appointment of peisons con- 
nected ivith the affiliated colleges as also of peisons not so 
connected as umversity lecturers for the benefit of M A and 
M Sc students Section 3 provided foi the remuneration of a um- 
versity lecturer from umversity funds , while Section 8 indicated 
that, m the case of a umversity lecturer who was a professor of an 
affihated college, the fees paid by the students for attending the 
course of lectures deliveied by him became the" property of the 
college to which the lecturer belonged 

10 As already explained, at the time of the enforcement of 
the regulations promulgated under the Indian Umversities Act, 
there was no college affihated to the standard of the M A exaimna- 
tion The consequence thus was that when, upon the introduc- 
tion of the new regulations, the affihation of the then existing 
colleges was reduced and restricted under Chapter XIX, there, was 
no college left within the domain of the University which was 
authorised to teach up to the M A or M Sc standard Nor did 
any of the colleges apply at once for affiliation up to the A 
or MSc standaid Even such institutions as the* Presidency 
College, the General Assembly’s Institution, and the Puff College 
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found the demand made upon their resources in reorgamsmg the 
undergiaduate classes and reconstituting the stafis for that purpose 
m accordance with the new regulations so heavy that they did not 
find it piacticable during the first yeai to mahe adequate provision 
for affiliation up to the hi A and M Sc standard in even a single 
subject In 1907, howevei, the Duff College obtained afiihation 
in portions of two subjects, philosophy and mathematics, and ui 
1910 this affiliation was taken over by the Scottish Ohiiiches College 
formed by the amalgamation of the Duff College and the General 
Assembly’s Iiislitution In 190S, the Presidenc}’’ College obtained 
affiliation in history, economics, one branch of English and one 
branch of mathematics The amoimt of post-graduate teaching 
which these two colleges could then undeitalce was, however, com- 
paiativcly limited, and it became inevitable that the University 
must either appomt as umveisity lecturers such persons as were 
available, uitli a view to conduct M A and M Sc classes in frag- 
ments of subjects, or must leave a large nuinbei of students to 
appeal as uon-collegiato students after the lapse of thiee years 
fiom the date of graduation, instead of after two years’ study as 
regular university students 

11 In these circumstances, the University proceeded, on the 
10th September 1908, to recommend to the Government of Indn 
the appointment of two umveisity lectureis, nanielj’’ hli W C 
WordsMorth and Dr E P Haiiisou, both of them at the time pro- 
fessors of the Piosidency College They lemamed university 
lectureis for the two sessions 1908-09 and 1909-10 In 1909, the 
Umveisity leconuncndcd to the Government of India for appoint 
ment ns univcr'^ity lectiueis 18 gentlemen, of vhoin 15 were to 
lecture m Calculi,! and 3 in Dacca tShortly afteiiiaids, tlie 
University recommended the appointment of one gentleman as 
nniNcrsily lecturer to delnci lectures in Eajsliahi ' Prom an 
aiuljsis of tlie names of the umveisity lectureis appointed under 
this Sfheine from its initiation m 1908 up to the middle of 1917, 
vhen the new post-graduate system came into foice, it appeals 
that unner'-it}' lectureis had been appointed to dclivei lectures at 
Calcuthi Dacca, Rnjshahi and Patna , but the niajoiity of appoint- 
ments vere made for the clebyciy of lectures at Calcutta 

12 The system, m its caiher stages, uas cntirclv inadequate 
to meet the needs of the sludeuts uho sought instruction in M A 
and M Sc courac? The gentlout^n appomted uerc as a rule con* 
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nected witli one or other of the Calcutta colleges and could deliver 
lectures only m a ihore or less casual manner after their under- 
graduate work had been finished for the day, in their respective 
colleges It is not a matter for surpiise that the students who 
attended these lectures were dissatisfied, as the hours were 
inconvenient and ;the lectures dehvered were not sufficient in point 
of number to cover any appreciable portion of the courses Mean- 
while, the classes in pure mathematics at the Scottish Churches 
College disappeared in 1912 on account of the death of Mr G S De 
But even in the classes maintained m the Scottish Churches 
College and in the Presidency College the affiliation of which was 
extended from time to time so as to include successively physics, 
chemistry, philosophy, and, quite recently, botany and physiology* 
accommodation could be found only for a relatively small number 
of students, and in cases of competition for admission, preference 
was natuially given to graduates of the respective colleges The 
position thus was that while the number of young men anxious to 
have help m their M A and M Sc studies continued to increase 
very steadily (as will be clear from the figures given below), the 
colleges were unable to cope with the demand 


Year 

Number of 

M A Btudent-j 
in the 1 infer 
BJty clasisc'' 

r 


1S08 09 

19 

1909 10 

00 

1910 11 

116 

1011-12 

209 

1012 10 

775 

1913 14 

1 000 

1914 16 

1,110 

1916 10 

997 

1916 17 

[-X 1,172 




13 This sudden increase in 1913-14 in the number of students 
who were anxious to obtain assistance m the pur<;uit of then 
M A studies w^as attributed by the Government of India JPost- 
Graduate Committep^ to two causes — 

(i) The new couises for the M A examination weic so exten- 
sive as to lendei adequate assistance neccs'^aiy, if 
a candidate wished to have a reasonable prospect of 
success at the exainmation. 
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(m) If a candidate appeared as a private student, lie liad 
to wait for three instead of two years after graduation 
Besides these two circumstances, other causes also were 
silently in operation 

In 1907-08, the Syndicate undertook a systematic survey of 
all the affihated colleges, defined the scope of their afl&liation in 
eveiy instance, and required them to strengthen their stafi sub- 
stantially m all the subjects they undertook to teach 

In 1908-09, the Syndicate made a similar survey of all the 
recognised schools, and piesciibed a mmimum standard of the 
number and qualifications of the teachers to be employed The 
result of the action thus taken by the Syndicate was to create a 
large and steady demand for quahfied graduate teachers and 
lecturers , for the Universit}' required that college lecturers should 
invariably hold the M A degree, while in the case of head master- 
ships of schools, preference was naturally given to M A graduates 
whenever they were available 

Finally, in 1909-10, it was decided to extend the period of 
law study from two to three years after graduation in aits or 
science , this rendered it compaiatively easy for graduates to 
undertake M A and B L studies simultaneously 

14 The following table contams a detailed analysis, subject by 
subject, and year by year, shomng the number of students in 
the diffeient subjects taken up — 


Subjects 

■ 

1909 10 1 

1910 n!x911 12 

1 

1912 13 

1913 14 

1914 16 

1916 10 

1910 17 

ruRlieb 

1 


! 

1C 

72 


290 

S12 

381 

Vconomics 

o 

9 

oo > 

C7 

61 

IGC 

102 

97 

113 

Pbilo'opliv 



) 


48 


211 

171 

104 

iriston 

12 

IS 

09 

lOS 

[ 83 

191 1 

ISO 

105 

ICS 

SaneVril 

c 

n 

17 

25 

14 

20 

25 

10 

on 

Persian 



I - 1 





5 

7 

Arabic 

Pall 
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I 

4 i 
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Hi 


O 
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n 1 
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5 

o 
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1 


3 1 

3 
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Botan\ 

1 


1 


13 

12 

1 


Pure Mathematics 

1 

I 


1 

) 

1 


9S 

217 

OOO 

195 

280 

’lOTAti 

1 

! 

GO 

i 

IIG j 

j 209 

37S 

1,000 

1,119 

903 

1,172 


A. glance at the table mil show that Bnglish and puie inathe* 
mptus ha\e stcadih maintained their populaiity Kcxt follow 


T!»' lai Sunn,' iIk jear I’lJS 1(1 ,n the* number of HludonUi in tlip imnir 
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history and philosophy, very close together , then comes economics 
rather a long way behind The number m Sanslmt, though small, 
has been fairly steady None of the other languages, Persian, 
Arabic and Pah, has been much of a favourite. 

The following table gives the number of candidates at the M,A, 
and M So examinations since 1910 — 


Degree 


1911 

1912 

1 

1913 

1914 

1 

1916 

1916 

1917 


MA 

141 

m 

270 

406 

623 

691 

656 

742 

720 

MSo 

14 ' 

35 ! 

56 

81 

94 

127 

165 

161 

184 

Total 

IBS 

1 

239 , 

1 

332 

487 

617 

718 1 

820 

893 

904 


It may be observed that many of these candidates were ‘ non- 
collegiate students,’ that is, persons who had not received the 
prescribed training for the full period of two years in an affiliated 
college or under university lecturers It would be a mistake to 
assume, however, that all the non-collegiate students had received 
no trammg at all, for many of them are persons who had attended 
some of the courses of lectures It may also be noted that a large 
* proportion of the candidates for the M Sc examination take up 
mathematics in which no laboratoiy training is required 

15 It IS manifest, however, from an examination of the figures 
that the systematic teaching of the M A, course to such laige 
classes of students could not possibly be satisfactorily managed 
without the employment of some whole-time men at least, who 
would make this the object of their special study and thought 
But here -a practical difficulty arose A capable and experienced 
scholar, if he was required to devote himself mamly, if not exclu- 
sively, to M A teachmg in the University, looked for some security 
in his tenure of office, as might indeed have been expected Undei 
the university regulations, as they stood then, a university lecturer 
could be appomted only for a term of two years, and it was not 
possible to secure the services of competent semor men who naturally 
declmed to take the risk of being cast adrift at the end of two years. 
It was consequently found necessary to appomt assistant piofessors, 
as contemplated by Section 3 of Chapter IX of the Regulations, 
who could be appointed for such periods as the Senate might m 
each individual case determine The following table contains an 
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analysis of tlie number of M A and M Sc teachers m Calcutta, 
other than those m the Presidency College and the Scottish Churches 
College — 


Year 

Number of 
university 
lecturers 

Number of 
assistant 
professors 

Toth 

1908 09 

2 


2 

1909 10 

22 


22 

1910 11 

21 


21 

1011 12 1 

26 


26 

1912 13 

64 


64 

1913 14 

45 

3 

48 

1914 IG 

30 

14 

44 

1916 16 

28 

18 

46 

1916 17 

21 

25 

40 


16 With the growth of the system just outlmed, it was also 
found necessary to employ umversity professors to supervise the 
work done by the lecturers m their respective departments The 
professors who have done so are named below — 

Minto Professors of Economics — 
htr Manohar Lai 
Mr C J Hamilton 
George 7 Professo) of Philosophy — 

Dr Brajendranath Seal 
Uardinge Professor of Mathematics— f 

Dr W H Young ^ 

Caimichael Professor of Ancient Indian Bistonj and Culture— 
Dr George Thibaut 
Professors of English — 

Dr Henry Stephen 
Mr Bobert Knox 


Professor of Comparative Philology— 

Dr Otto Strauss 

agency for M A leaching in the University fr. 
1908-1 / may consequently be outlined as follou s — 

(./) lTmver.sity Professors-v hole-time officers of the Univ 
tily appointed for stated terms 
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(h) University Assistant Piofessors — whole-time olhcers of the 

University appointed toi stated teims 

(c) University Leotuiexs — 

(t) Some whole-time officers appointed for two years, as 
in the subjects of the Vedas and Pali 
(^^) Some pait time officers, generally piofessois in local 
colleges, appointed and leappointed for terms 
of two yeais 

18 It may heie be observed that in some subjects for which 
instruction was provided in the University, no arrangement existed 
in any affihated institution These subjects were pure mathemat- 
ics, comparative philology, Pali, Persian, Arabic and Sanskrit. 
It IS also worthy of mention that even in the case of subjects for 
which provision was made in one or other of the affiliated colleges, 
the Umversity arranged for the teaching of alternative blanches 
or groups which no college, with its limited resources, was in a 
positron to undertake 

19 There is one special feature about Sanskrit to which atten- 
tion should be drawn The Sanskrit College, the resources of 
which were unreservedly placed at the disposal of the University, 
could not obtain affiliation by reason of three cncumstances — 

(i) Satisfactory airangements could not be made for instruc- 

tion in the Vedas, which forms a compulsory subject 
for the examination 

(w) No provision was made for mstruction in comparative 
philology which also is a compulsory subject for the 
, M A exammation in Sanskrit 

- (m) The services could not be secured of a sufficient number 
of scholars who had studied the difierent branches of 
Sanskrit learmng in the light of the researches of western 
investigators 

The Umversity met the situation by includmg in its staff, 
(1) a pipfessoi of Vedas, (2) a lecturer on comparative philology, 
and (3) MA’s of the Umversity, two of whom undertook to 
lectuie to M A students in addition to then woik in their respec- 
tive colleges 

20 The result which followed fiom this system was a most 
regrettable feeling of distrust and jealousy between the Umversity^ 
and some of its colleges The authorities of the colleges, 
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thougli lealising tlie need for the university classes, distrusted 
their ef&ciency owing to then: large size and felt suspicious that 
the University wished to crush ultimately their higher classes'out 
of existence The professors m charge of the umveisity classes 
■ft ere not slow to reciprocate the feeling and felt suspicious that 
the authorities of the colleges desired to have a monopoly of higher 
teaching so as to be able to restiict its field That the feehng of 
iivalry was to some extent mevitahle, is deal from an examination 
of the numbers of students in the twm affiliated colleges as compared 
with the numbers in the umversity classes already given We 
take the figures for 1916 
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escape horn the position that the appointment of a fuH time umver- 
6ity staif was essential, paiticulaily in arts, for, without it, the 
uumbei of private students receiving no instruction and subject 
to no control whatevei would have reached at least a thousand, 
with disastrous consequences to themselves and to the cause of 
higher education In science, the position was somewhat different , 
the number of students receiving instruction was not intrinsically 
unmanageable , but the accommodation available in the Piesidency 
College laboi atones was inadequate to meet the demands in some 
subjects, and in the event of competition between a pass graduate 
from the Presidency College and an honours giaduate fiom 
another college, preference^ was sometimes given to the formei — a 
couise which, however justifiable from the naiiow college point 
of view, could not but cause dissatisfaction to the student 
excluded 

22 A closer scrutmy of the facts strengthens the view that 
it was incumbent-on the Umversity to intervene and meet the 
demand foi instruction in MA and MSc courses which the 
colleges were to a laige extent unable to satisfy No affihated 
college could, under existing conditions, venture upon the instiuc- 
tion of over one thousand students in the difteient blanches of 
study included in the cuniculum foi the M A examination , indeed, 
when in 1915 the Umversity enquired of the colleges whether 
they were piepared to apply foi affiliation to the M A or BI Sc 
standard in one or more subjects, not a single institution responded 
If we take at random the numbers of graduates who obtained 
the BA or B Sc degree in 1915 fiom some of the leading colleges 
in Calcutta and from one of the leading mufassal colleges in Western 
Bengal, we find that they disclose the followmg figures — 


Name of ooUego 

BA 

BS<, 

Total. 

* 

PxMidcnoy 


S3 

60 1 

1 

110 

Rtpoa ' . 


211 


211 

City 

1 

143 

10 

153 

Vidyasagar (late Motropolitao> 

• 

m 

10 

IJO 

SaotliBh Ghurolioa 


11(1 

37 

163 

Bongabasi 


C6 

15 

71 

Berhampur 

• 

S5 

15 

70 
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23 Now, let us examine the full sigmficance of these figuies 
taken along with those pieviously given, which show that, during 
the last half a centuiy, on an aveiage, 40 pei cent of those 
that take the BA oi B Sc degree seek to obtain the M A 
degree If it be conceded that those graduates of the Presidency 
College who seek to pioceed to the degree of M A should be 
allowed, if they so desiied, to continue their studies in then 
CO ege, a q^uestion obviously aiises, in legaid to the students 
colleges which, except the Scottish Churches, have 
no a lation up to the standard of the M A examination The 
I residency College could not possibly claim as of light to provide, 
an , e\ ^n if it advanced the claim, it had not the means to provide, 
OP e e cient instruction of all graduates from all the other 
0 eges 111 the University But even if the college could secure 
e means, those students from the other colleges could not force 
erase \ es upon an institution rvhich, for the sake of efficiency, 
must have a manageable size 

tiuth IS that though there was within the domain of 
to ^ of colleges authorised to teach up 

ain1ifi«ri \ , ^0 standards, there were but two institutions 

theMA l^ianches alone up to the standard of 

m the number of bT^^^, 7 Consequently, with a steady increase 
in"lv dilhrnH o 1 u ^ graduates, it became incieas- 

to*mect eileetiv 7 ^ impracticable for these two colleges 

tlu^ cou^^ ?? f r ^^tuation The Universdy 
imposed on it decline to discharge the obligation 

tegul..t,on. tamed ttemmSr “3*^ 

look the fief ^hn^■ t 1 1 Apart from this, we cannot over- 

-e by 

be a needless loss of pop ^ were, there would 

If the diAcieut colleges were To beh^^^^T^^ 

meals each a unuorsHv like watertight compart- 

f eacluLg in oLZi IhtLni ^ ^ 

fctudents, uhem by the small groups of then own 

competent leachm!^ stafi pm teachers, a really 

f4 ob^nouB 2 som! became 

imst^gcaduatc tcachiuf ' m CalcuttT^^^^^ arrangements for 

110=11 ion grew acute wLn 1 , ml undertaken, and the 

repaatad,,. made mo^ “tS 
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Goveinnient of India, tlie othei upon tke Government of Bengal, 
for funds for the promotion of higher teaching Under • these 
cucumstances, the Government of India, with the concmrence of 
the Government of Bengal, decided on the 20th October 1916 to 
have the whole matter investigated by a committee 

III 

25 The scope of the Committee appointed to consider the 
question of post-graduate studies in the Umversity and its con- 
stituent colleges was described in the followmg terms — 

“The Committee sliould review the esistmg facihties m the University 
of Calcutta for mstruchon beyond the bachelorship degrees and should make 
suggestions wheieby the emstmg expenditure and available resources for such 
teachmg may be put to the best use The Committee sliould be asked to 
examme the pomls referred to it with special leference to the quahty of the 
teachmg given, the recommendations made by the Umversities Commission, 
the economic employment of the resouices of the University and the colleges 
m men and money, mcludmg the grants now gn en by the Impenal Govern- 
ment, the remuneration of the teachers and fees paid by the students, the 
relation of the Umversity as a teachmg body to its afiihated colleges, and to the 
mamtenance of smtable relation betneen teacheis and the students m the 
University The Committee should frame its recommendations merely with 
a view to the best expenditure of existmg funds and it should understand 
that further grants for post-graduate education cannot be expected m the near 
future ” 

26 Tbe unanimous lepoit of tins Committee (Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee, Mi Hornell, Dr Hayden, Di Seal, Di Howells, Dr. 
Ray, BIr Hamilton, Mi 'Woidswortb and Mr Anderson) was 
presented on tbe 12tb December 1916 Tbe Government of India, 
after examination of tbe repoib, forwarded it to tbe Umversity foi 
consideration, vatb tbe intimation that if tbe Senate accepted a 
Bcbeme coiiespondmg substantially to that put forward by tbe 
Committee, tbe Goveinmeut of India witb tbe concmience of tbe 
Government of Bengal would not laise any objection thereto 
Tbe matter was elaborately discussed bj’’ tbe Senate at four sittings, 
and, ultimately, regulations drafted on tbe lines of tbe report by a 
sub< 3 ommittee weie adopted witb slight modifications. These 
regulations received tbe sanction of tbe Goveinor-Geneial m Council 
on tbe 26tb dime 1917, and constitute tbe present Chapter XI of 
tbe umversity regulations. It is necessary to give a brief outlme 
of tbe regulations which embody tbe arrangements now m force 
for post-graduate teaching in tbe Umveisity 
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27 The regulations distinguish between post-graduate teaching 
in Calcutta and outside Calcutta In Calcutta, post-graduate 
teaching can be conducted only in the name, and under the contiol, 
of the Umveisity , in other words, on the date the new regulations 
came into foice, the affihation of the Presidency College and the 
Scottish Churches College in ceitam subjects for the M A and 
M Sc esammations lapsed For the orgamsation of post-graduate 
teachmg in Calcutta, the regulations create two new authorities, 
the Council of Post-Graduate Teachmg in Arts and the Council 
of Post-Graduate Teachmg in Science 

28 The regulations further provide that the stafi for post- 
graduate teaching in Calcutta shall consist of four classes of teachers, 
namely, (a) teachers appomted and paid by the University, (h) 
teachers whose services have been, on the application of the Univer- 
sity, lent from time to time by the local or Imperial Government 
or by a private mstitution and who, during the time they work 
under the Umversity, are umversity ofi&ceis, (c) teachers in colleges 
whose attainments specially qualify them for post-graduate mstruc- 
tion and who undertake/ at the request of the University, and for 
a remuneration decided on by it, to deliver"' a course of lectures on 
selected topics , and {d) persons engaged m other than educational 
work who undertake, at the request of the University, and for a 
icmimeration decided on by it, to deal with special subjects in 
which they are authorities In order to smooth the tiansforma- 

Irnjf regulations expressly 

provide that, for the purpose of the constitution of the £rst Council, 

commencement of the regulations 
in Umversity 01 in an affiliated college 

n Calcutta, m post-giaduatc woik in aits oi science weie to be 

S^Tftr' ^X'^^appltrbrtre 

tivo members annually appomted bv H- 7 u 

(d) of heads nf ,.11 .In ^7 the Faculty of Arts, and 

LLLd m .Ik ItoBA 

0«d„„lc TcIcW 1 q™ ‘’T'r 

llie CouatU at foU^t — detoca the oonslitution of 
louoMb .-(o) aU ,,orotos atpomtetl toacJieis for 
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post-giaduate instruction in science, ex-o-fficio, (5) foui members 
annually appointed by the Senate, (c) two members annually 
appomted by the Faculty of Science, and (d) beads of all colleges 
in Calcutta affiliated up to the B Sc standard The Councils 
are authorised to elect then lespective piesidents 

30 Each Council is piovided with an executive comnuttee, 
a wholetime salaried secretary, and Boaids of Highei Studies 
The Executive Committee of the Council of Post-Graduate Teaching 
in Arts IS constituted as follows — {a) two representatives of each 
of the following branches of study, {%) English, (^^) Sanskrit and 
Pah, {ill) Arabic, Persian, Hebrew and Syriac, {iv) mental and 
moral philosophy and expeiimental psychology, {v) history, 
political economy and political philoso|)hy, (w) pure mathematics , 
the representatives of each subject or group of subjects aie elected 
by the stafi m the subject or subjects concerned from amongst 
themselves, subject to the pioviso that no member of the staff, 
except a umversity professor, is eligible for election to the executive 
committee unless he is a graduate of at least seven years’ standing , 
(6) two members selected by the Senate from its nominees on the 
Council , (c) one membei selected by the Faculty of Arts from 
its nominees on the Council The President of the Council is ex- 
officio President of the Executive Committee There is a parallel 
provision for an executive committee of the Council of Post-Graduate 
Teachmg in Science. 

31, The Boaid of Higher Studies in each subject or group of 
subjects consists of (a) teachers of that subject or the group of 
subjects, who are members ex-officio, (b) 3 persons selected by the 
Council from amongst its members, and (c) not more than 2 members 
co-opted by the above mentioned persons from amongst those 
engaged in post-giaduate teaching m the subject concerned in 
places outside Calcutta. Each Board of Higher Studies annually 
elects its own chauman, subject to the proviso that no person, 
except a umversity professor, is eligible for election as chairman 
of a Board unless he is a graduate of at least seven years’ standing 
The duty of the Chairman of each Board is to supervise generally 
the teachmg arrangements m that department and to ensure com- 
pliance with the resolutions of the Board, the Executive Committee 
and the Council m that behalf. 

32 The Council is vested with authority, subject to the ultimate 
contiol of the Senate, (the ordei of the Senate to be commumcated 
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by the Syndicate), to deal witli all questions relating to tlie 
organisation and management of post-giaduate teaching m aits in 
Calcutta 

33 The Executive Committee receives and considers reports 
from the Boards of Higher Studies as to the progress made m 
then respective subjects and the results of the examinations, and 
exercises such supeiiusion and gives such duection as may be 
necessary to ensure regulanty of woik and maintenance of dis- 
cipline among the students 

34 The Board of Higher Studies m each subject rs authorised 
to mitiate proposals regarding (a) courses of stiSly, (h) text-hooks 
or recommended books, (c) standard and conduct of examrnatrons, 


{d) appointment of the teaching stafi: and the salaries attached 
thereto, (e) teaching requirements from yeai to year and prepara- 
tion of the time-table, (/) distribution of work among tbe members 
of the stafi m that department, (y) appointment of examiners, and 
{h) such othei matters as may from time to time he specified by 
the Council with the approval of the Senate 

35 Pioceedmgs of the Boaids of Higher Studies aie subject 
to confiimation by the Executive Committee Proceedings of the 
executive committee are subject to confirmation by the Council 
concerned Proceedings of the Council are then transmitted through 
the Syndicate to the Senate for confirmation 

36 Ihe estimates of esjencliture in each of the depaitments 
aie piepared m the foUowmg manner —Each Board of Higher 
Stadtes, not less than six mouths before the terimnition of the 
academic session, fotmulates the reiinneoents of rts special depart- 

M , 1 r Board of Accormts, on 

S lhrse™TB “f ” “nsiiltation rath the Ohanmen 

s at irtli eh r, I » consohdated 

mirrilreit^^ fo. scridn.y before the Executive Com- 
as ame “er i™ ed°Tr. "■“Council The budget esl.iuato, 

iron d mit “-soil-® "«■ '■'«■ 

Accouuis.\s f 

Sciuvle, Uiih buch romaiU as Llv i 'vho 

St,,:?- th?r effr - " r 
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37 As regards the conduct of examinations, the regulations 
provide that the Board of Examiners in each subject shall consist 
of inieinal examineis and external examiners The internal 
examiners in any subject are such membeis of the Board of Higher 
Studies m that subject as have been ajipointed university teachers 
The external exammers are appomted by the executive committee 
on the recommendation of the Board of Higher Studies concerned 

38 All appomtments to the teaching staff, remunerated out 
of funds supphed by the Government of India, require the pre- 
vious sanction of that Government The names of all other 
persons appomted or leappomted university teachers are notified 
to the Government of India -withm one week from the date of the 
decision of the Senate If within six weeks from the receipt of 
such notification, the Government of India intimate to the Umver- 
sity that a specified appomtment is objectionable on other than 
academic grounds, such decision takes efiect and the appomt- 
ment stands cancelled 

* 

39 There is a general section which authorises the Senate, 
on the recommendations of the Councils, to frame rules from time 
to time to facilitate the management of post-giaduate studies m 

.Calcutta These rules contemplate (a) a definition of the duties 
of the President of a council, (h) the appointment of a vice-presi- 
dent of a council and specification of his duties when so appomted, 
(c) the appomtment of a teachei as prmcipal, (d) the attachment 
of a umversity teachei to an afiihated college in Calcutta and 
participation by him in the woik of instruction of under-graduate 
students, with the concurrence of the University, the college, and 
the teacher concerned, (e) the assignment of students to teachers 
and a defimtion of then relations, (/) a determination of the condi- 
tions of residence of post-graduate students, (g) the attachment 
of post-graduate students to affiliated colleges, (It) the recogmtion 
of the association of a student with an affiliated college, and (t) 
provision for joint meetings of Coimcils, Executive Committees 
and Boaids of Higher Studies 

40 Finally, the regulations provide that, from the date of 
their commencement, a fund shall be constituted for the promo- 
tion of post-graduate studies to be called the post-graduate teaching 
fund To such fund are to be ^annually credited, (a) grants from 
Government and benefactions made specificaJly for this purpose 
by donors, (&) fees paid by students in the post-graduate classes, 
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(c) one-tliird of the fees realised from candidates for the matricula- 
tion, I A , BA, B Sc , examinations and (d) such other sums as 
the Senate may fiom time to time direct 

41 The provisions in the regulations relatmg to post-graduate 
teachmg outside Calcutta practically leave thmgs where they stood 
before the new system came mto operation In "places outside 
Calcutta post-graduate teachmg may be conducted either by means 
of aflHiated colleges or by university lecturers or by both But 
no person can be appomted a university lecturer m a place outside 
Calcutta till his name and qualifications have been considered by 
the Board of Higher Studies m his special subject. Two such 
centres of post-graduate teachmg exist m places outside Calcutta 
In Dacca the Dacca College is aflShated up to the M A standard 
m English The Prmcipal of the Jagannath College has also been 
appomted a imiversity lecturer m that subject In physics, 
chenustry, history, economics and philosophy individual members 
of the staff of the Dacca College have been appomted university 
lecturers, but they are able to cover only hmited portions of each 
subject In Gauliati the Cotton College is afiBliated up to the M A 
^ndard m English The number of students both in Dacca and 
Ga^ati IS very limited and many of the graduates from the colleges 
m Eastern and Northern Bengal pursue courses of post-graduate 
studies m Calcutta , such of the graduates however from these 
cofieges as receive a stipend from Government aie obhged to jom 
either the Dacca College or the Cotton College 

42 Tins system as ue have stated was sanctioned by the 
0^ eminent of ^dia on the 26th of June 1917 The'machmery 
was rapidly constituted and the system came mto wlang operation 
from the begmmng of September 1917 

to ohtaTo^*^ '5tem IS that all students who desue 

or ^ - Calcutta must 

stadmts university 

he taduated^f "T to the college from which 

m the cT T1 ; alT r" " r ^ther college 

■warded to ihr. attached students are for- 

he mate lurn'In “tem rtV"”'®’' 

comhUons Staacnf, ivLo are unable V' .ft”.? 

wlkse apply direct tbe autbo.-tes „< the f themrelvcs to a 
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under proper conditions Every student whose name has been thus 
registered in the University, whether through a college or directly, 
receives instruction from the university lecturers who are drawn, 
as we have already stated, from four classes 

44 The total number of students m the post-graduate classes 
m Calcutta, under the new an angements, during the session 1917- 
1918 was 1,500, classified as follows — 

Arts Soionoe 

Fifth year class 779 97 

Sixth year class 538 86 


45 The following table shows the number of students attached 
to different colleges — 

Arls 

Fifth year class — 


Presidency College 
Scottish Cliurches College 
St Paul’s College 
Sanslmt College 


95 

19 

5 

3 


Presidency College 


Science 


59 


Total 181 

Arts 

Sixth yeai class — 

Presidency College 12 

Scottish Churches College 13 

— Science 

Presidency College 51 

Total 76 


Consequently the total numbei of students not attached to 
a college is 695 m the fifth year class and 548 m the sixtli year class, 
that is, 1,243 m the aggregate The following statement shows 
the conditions of residence of the students — 


Residence j 

Fifth j ear 
class 

Sixth year 
class 

Hostels 1 

65 

40 

Attached messes { 

G2 

39 

Unattached messes I 

130 

120 

Parents 

145 

104 

Related Guardians 

261 

180 

Unrelated Guardians ^ 

30 ' 

37 

Married and living nith their families 

13 

28 

Totai. 

093 

548 
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46 The following tables show the number of students m the 
diBerent subjects — 


Subject 

Fifth year 
class (Arts) 

Sixth jear 
class (Arts) 

English 



300 

' 203 

Pure Mathematics 



133 

131 

Philosophy 



98 - 

80 

History 



123 

80 

Eoouomics 


• 

85 

80 

Experimental Psychology 



6 

6 

Sansknt 



26 

13 

Pah 


ft « 

3 

1 

Persian 



1 

1 

Arabic 



4 

2 



Total 

778 

015 



Subject 

' 

Fifth year 
class 
(Soienco) 

Sixth year 
class 
(Science) 

AppUod Mathematics 



30 

35 

Physics 



27 

33 

Chemistry 


. 

20 

13 

Botany 



6 

^ 6 

Geology 

' 

- 

6 

2 

Physiology 



3 

6 



Total 

91 

93 


47 The names of the unxveisity teacheis foi the session 1918- 
19 in the various subjects will be found in two statements^ which 
also show the names of the gentlemen uho are connected with 
vanoiis colleges in Calcutta 

1 financial basis of these arrangements may be biicfly 

described During the seasion 1917-18, a sum of Rs 3 , 50,360 
was biidgctted for exjicnditiire on the arts side Out of this 


> Printed n the Tolumo o( appendices toTthia report 
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amount, tlie Government of India contributed Es 61,000, iiamelv, 
Es 30,000 foi the maintenance of the three chairs on economics, 
mathematics and philosophy, and Es 16,000 for umveisity lec- 
turers. Es 1,10,400 was expected to be reahsed as tiution fees 
from students, and the balance Es 1,88,960 was to come out of 
the current mcome of the University, whereof the chief sources 
are exammation fees and sale of publications On J;he science 
side, a sum of Es 3,95,151 was budgetted for expenditure, including 
the equipment and raamtenance of the laboratories Out of this 
amount, the Government of India contributed Es 12,000 for the 
upkeep of the Paht laboratory, the Su Tarak Nath Palit endow- 
ment contributed Es 87,795, and the Su Eash Behary Ghose 
endowment contabiited Es 71,200 Es 20,100 was expected to 
be realised as tuition fees fiom students and the balance Es 2,03,994 
would come out of the current mcome of the Umversity 

IV 

/ 

49 We have given above a full analysis of the new arrange- 
ments for post-giaduate teaching, which constitute probably the 
most fundamental change made in the umversity regulations in 
recent years. The introduction of the new system has caused 
giave misgivings amongst experienced educatiomsts, as is manifest 
from a perusal of the protracted debates in the Senate and from 
an examination of the opimons expressed by men hke j\Ii’ H E 
James, lately Principal of the Presidency College, Illr C W Peake, 
foi many years Professor of Physics in the Presidency College, 
Mr E N Gilchrist, formerly Professor in the Presidency College 
and now Principal of the Kiishnagar College, the Eev WES 
Holland, Principal of St Paul’s College, and the Ecv Dr W S 
Urquhait, recently officiating Principal and now Professor of 
Philosophy in the Scottish Churches College 

60 Mr H E James m a memorandum on the subject of 
post-graduate teaching says — 

“ under Calcutta University, the academic life must be lived mainly in 
the colleges That has been so from the first and it is likely to be so mainly 
in the future Some of the colleges are at a great distance from Calcutta 
In Calcutta, some of the colleges are so laige as to ioim of themselves units 
of academic life as large as is convenient A thousand students may associate 
together in a common life, but hardly eight thousand For the continuance 
and development of college life it is expedient to strengthen the individuality 
of the colleges 

VOL, IT ^ F 
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If this IS granted, it follovra that to cut ofi the 
of keeping mthin the collegiate body their omi advanced (that is, 

MSc) students is to limit disadvantageously their chances of ’ 

while to take an ay M A and M Sc students from colleges that have t 
now IS to do them injury Leaving aside for the moment all . 

other colleges, I can speak with assurance of Presidency Collie ^ 

away, as is proposed, the M A. and M Sc affihation of Presidency 
will be to affect the life of the mstitution as a collegiate and academic oo > 
most prejudicially I can speak with confidence here because I 
over the life of the college for a period of nme years contmuously and 1 
what I am writmg about The University may decree this injury to r 
deucy College, and Government — ^it is a Government college — may 
in the mjury But I am bound at least to point out, what is so clear to i 
that if this IS done, the college will be seriously mjured both m prestige 
m its usefulness as a place of education 

Mr C W Peake WTites in the same strain — 

“ The changes in the regulations introduced recently on the strength ^ 
the report of the Committee appomted to consider arrangements for pos 
graduate teaching m the University of Calcutta represented a distinct advanc 
over the existmg state of thmgs hut were marred by one fatal and 
unnecessary defect The advance consists in the arrangements made for 
mutual co-operation of the University and the colleges in lecture work an 
generally m improved organisation of the boards of stupes and other machinery 
for the control of examinations and study The defect consists m the 
nation of the college itself ns a factor m post-graduate work I consic 
that each student should be directly associated with a college for tutoria 
purposes, laboratory, hbrary and general supervision I regard the 
versity College of Science of course as a college for this pnirpose " ® 
connexion of the student with his college should be formally recognised an 
the college should bo generally responsible for the welfare of the stuoen 
inside and outside college The student of course should shire in ® 
corporate life of the college 

We have not overlooked these criticisms which weie mdeed 
anticipated by the Post-Graduate Committee, and we trust that 
the new synthesis between the University and the colleges whirb 
we shall recommend in a later chapter will fmiiish a happy solution 
of the difficulties mentioned by these experienced educatioiH'^k'^ 
51 Another obvious difficulty vas presented by the positiei’ 
of the mufassal colleges 

Tlie staff of the Dacca College in then memorandum on the 
subject emphasise the disadvantage at which that college has been 
placed under the now scheme . 

Before the operation of the new tegulatioiis for post-graduate teachmS 
in Calcutla, umuusity lertnr crs^hc college x^otc cx-o/Jicm cMmmcrs,J^^ 

* (jcneral Metnorui3n, Uaee "‘’5 
' page 227, 
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tliey thus had a share in determining the character and standard of the exam- 
inations The effect of these regulations has been to exclude them from all 
bodies trhich control courses of studies and exammations, and thus to compel 
them to accept the decisions of the Calcutta members without being able 
to urge their own opimons There are — 

(a) no representatives from Dacea on the Council of Post-Graduate 
Tcachmg m Arts or Science , 

(h) no representatives from Dacca on either of the executive committees 
of the councils , and 

(c) only two co-opted^ members on the boards of higher studies Further, 
as co-opted members, they are not mternal examiners, since mternal 
examiners in any subject are such members of the board of higher 
studies as have been appointed teachers under section 3,”2 

Out scheme which includes the estabhshment of a uiuversity at 
Dacca will afiord a satisfactory solution of a difficult situation 
62. It IS not necessary for om purpose to analyse the discussions 
which took place in the Senate while the report of the Government 
of India Committee was under consideration It is sufficient to 
state that considerable anxiety as to the piobable effect of the 
scheme upon the development of highei education in the colleges 
was felt by an influential minority and the opimon was freely 
expressed that the ultimate result might be to weaken the 
^influence and authority of some of the best colleges within the 
juiisdiction of the Umveisity We shall not speculate about the 
possibilities of the new scheme, as we propose an entire recon- 
stitution of the Umveisity which, we trust, will lead to a 
harmomous co-operation of the Umversity and its colleges and 
wiU mimmise the chances of undue domination by either ovei the 
other, a domination which would inevitably lead to unhappy 
friction detrimental to the' best interests of their students There 
IS how^ever an important lesson to be diawn from the study of 
the debates m the Senate, namely that, here as elsewhere, the 
difficulties in the way of the introduction of schemes of reform 
of a radical character are immense This is emphasised by an 
incident which took place when arrangements for the actual 
commencement of work under the^ scheme weie brought before 
the Senate for sanction At that stage an endeavour was made to 
re-open the entire contioversy and a proposal was brought forward 

* According to section 9 (c) it is possible for each Board of Higher Studies to co opt 
two members from those engaged in post graduate teaching m the subject concerned in 
places outside Calcutta , neverthefess only two professors from Dacca have been co opted 

® General Memoranda, page 221, 

f2 
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that the appointments of the proposed staff should not he confirmed 
hy the Senate until an assurance had been received that the stacs 
of the Calcutta colleges were co-operating in the scheme to the 
full extent of their desires and available resources. After a lull 
exposition had been given of the difficulties which were felt and 
the steps which had bhen taken to meet them, the proposition 
was lost, even the proposer did not vote for it We mention t is 
circumstance not with a view to suggest that the opposition 
was capricious but rather to show the extent of suspicion wine 
attended the establishment of the new scheme On the other hand, 
even if these doubts had not been wholly removed, the propose 
arrangements weie unanimously accepted It is worthy of note that 
Ml W C Wordsworth states that though some members of the 
Presidency College staff feel that the influence of the teachei is not 
so great as it might advantageoudy be, others thinlc highly of the 
scheme When the proposals for the reconstitution of the stafi for 
the current session 1918-19 were brought up before the Senate 
for confumation on the 23rd Maich 1918, they were accepted 
without discussion If dissatisfaction with the system still lingers 
111 any qiiaitei, as we believe to be the case,^ the cause of it will, 
we hope, be removed by the new arrangements which we propose 
m this 1 eport ^ 

63 It is not fair, we thinlr, to pass a definitive opinion on the 
merif-s and dements of a scheme which had been in operation for 
only a few weeks when our investigations commenced But it 
Mould be useful to examine the possibilities of the system, to 
discover its advantages and disadvantages, which may help us to 
determine the most suitable constitution for a teaching uinveisity 
in Calcutta 

64 The reasons £oi the apprehension expressed by the 
experienced educationists who have been distiustful of the new 
s} stem may be traced to trvo entirelj' different points of view lu 
the first place, there arc some who are deeply attached to the 
ideal of an affiliated college as an institution which should 
pioMde foi each of its students all the instruction which would be 
► helpful to him m the pursuit of the studies of his choice Critics 


* Ocncml Jil>nir.r»ii(la, page 2JO 

Ch«rcl,M Polf Eoporl read at the anneal meeting of tlie I 

Clwrches Collegi on llie 10th January 1919 
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of tins type are likely to legard with suspicion, if not with 
positive disfavour, schemes of co-operation between college 
teachers and umversity teachers on an extensive scale In the 
second place, there aie others who, though not wedded to the 
affiliating system as best suited for an Indian umveisity, yet 
maintain that a scheme which may peimanently weaken the 
colleges, IS lull of danger to the realisation of the best educa- 
tional aims and ideals. It is useful to bear in nund this funda- 
mental difference in weighing the ciiticisms which have been 
advanced against the new system of post-giaduate studies 

56 The foremost chaiacteiistic of the new ariangements, 
which gives them a decided advantage ovei the old system, is 
unquestionably the full and fiank recognition of the elementary 
principle that the orgamsation and development of umveisity 
Judies must be entrusted in the mam to the best teachers avail- 
able It is no exaggeration to say that under the system which 
was in ojieiation till 1917, in respect of M A and M Sc, studies, 
and which is in force even now as regards undergraduate studies, 
teachers as such had no controlling voice in the diiection of 
academic affans We do not overlook the fact that, under the 
Indian Uiuversities Act, a prescribed proportion of the ordinary 
fellows appointed by the Chancellor and elected by the Faculties 
must be teachers by profession , but it is a remarkable fact that 
in the Faculties and in the Boards of Studies, where the most 
important academic work is initiated, namely, the fianung of the 
courses, the determination of the standards and the recommenda- 
tion of the text-books, no teacher finds a place as such The 
extent of this deficiency is reabsed fully upon a scrutiny of the 
composition of the Boards of Studies as they existed at the time 
when the new post-gi aduate scheme was inti oduced 0 ut of twelve 
membeis of the Boards of Studies in Enghsh, only three took 
part m M A instruction, two of them as university lecturers and^ 
one as a professor in Presidency College Out of mne members 
who constituted the Board of Studies in Sanskrit, only two had 
any share in post-graduate teaching , in Arabic and Persian, not 
one of the eight members was associated with post-graduate 
teaching, m history, three out of twelve members veie connected 
with MA teaching It is not necessary to elaborate the point 
further The state of things we have described was the inevitable 
result of a system, which, for reasons we need not discuss, limited 
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the Size of the Senate to 100 members and which practically made 
it impossible for any person to be a member of a Faculty or of a 
Board of Studies unless he was first appointed a member of the 
Senate We cannot too strongly emphasise this aspect of the 
matter, namely, that not only were the Boards constituted to a 
large extent of men without teaching expeiience, but a consider- 
able proportion of the teachers engaged in post-graduate work 
either in the University or in its affiliated colleges were excluded, 
with the result that they were afforded no opportunity to express 
their views officially upon questions of fundamental importance 
relating to the subjects entrusted to their care The post-giaduate 
system, for the first time in the history of the Univeisity, recognised 
and gave effect to the principle that these teachers were entitled 
as of right to be associated in the management of the teaching 
arrangements 


66 The practical effect of this change has been mamfest even 
dming the few months that the system has been in operation 
The couises which were framed by the Government of India in 
1906, have, in several subjects, been modified in important partic- 
ulars The syllabuses in subjects hke Pali and comparative 
philology have been entirely repast In English and m compara- 
tive philology, a new plan ha^been introduced, which enables 
eserving candidates to substitute a piece of research work for the 
written examination in some of the subjects under carefully pre- 
scribed conditions In history, a new curriculum has been drawn 
up in ancient Indian history and culture , this course is varied 
and extensive, and pnmd facie rvould form an admirable subject 
or s u y and investigation in an Indian umveisity As regards 
the method of training, important departures from the old system 
avo een a opted The number of lectures previously delivered 
in the umversity classes has been reduced in many subjects, and 
each student is nov required periodically to compose essays on 

the teachers with hints 

I groups and dis- 

Ws o toxf r T ivritten exercise The 

(Chanel rr , ?i xocommended hare also undergone radical 
sr = mn has heon that, during the brief period that the 

Sk nlT have made their presence 

felt But, although we recognise the value of this advantage, 
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we think that theie aie elements of weakness in the piesent 
sj^stem Foi instanccj it piactically places most of the teacheis 
on the same level and fixes no linnt to the size eithei of a Boaid of 
Higher Studies or of the Council of Post-Graduate Teaching 
Some of the classes are also unmeldj in size, and more accommo- 
dation IS lugently needed to enable the teacheis and students to 
u oik in that intimate jiersonal association in small gioups which is 
essential foi the success^Df the system 

57 The next striking featiue of the new system is the lecog- 
nition of the piinmple of co-opeiation in the oiganisation of post- 
graduate instruction in Calcutta As aheady indicated, the regula- 
tions contemplate the constitution of the entire staff of post-graduate 
teacheis from four different somces , one of these is the body of 
teachers in affihated colleges, whose attainments specially qualify 
them for post-graduate instruction and who undertake, at the 
request of the University and for a remimeiation decided on by 
it, to deliver a course of lectures on selected topics The principle 
on which the eiitue post-graduate scheme is based is thus the 
exact antithesis of a deep-rooted idea which has hitherto 
prevailed in educational circles in India, that each college ought 
to provide for each of its students the entire instruction which 
he needs in the pursuit of all the" ordinary subjects of study 
From this point of view, the authorities of a^ college would deem it 
derogatory to their dignity if one of the students of the institu- 
tion considered it profitable to take a course of lectures in another 
college or in the University in preference to a course furnished by his 
college Much of the opposition to the post-graduate scheme is 
y traceable, we thinlr, to the dominance of this ideal It is clear 
that the post-graduate scheme gives valuable recogmtion to what, 
foi reasons fully explained elsewhere in this report, must be deemed 
the fundamental prmciple, namely,' that each student, no matter 
to what college he is attached, is entitled to have the advantage 
of the most helpful teaching given in the best educational institu- 
tions of this city The advantages of this system of co-operation 
are manifest If post-graduate instruction is conducted jomtly 
by all the teachers whose services aie available for the purpose, 
eveiv student, irrespective of the college to which he belongs, gets 
the full benefit of the labours of eveiy recognised teacher in his 
subject, with the limitation imposed by space and time-table. 
This seemes variety of treatment from the point of view of 
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the students, and, at the same time, enables the teachers to 
specialise in different departments, and to concentrate then atten- 
tion upon special aspects of their subject An arrangement of this 
description further tends to minimise the weakness which presents 
itself when a member of the staff of a self-contained college aban- 
dons his connexion with the woik for one oi other reason To 
take a concrete illustiation If there arefoui colleges in Calcutta, 
each undertaking to give the entire course of instruction in history 
for the benefit of M A. students, each constitutes a close corpora- 
tion by itself, maintaining a complete staff of say two teachers 
for the purpose , in the event of a vacancy on the stafi of one of 
the colleges, its efficiency may be reduced at once by a half, if ^ 
suitable substitute cannot forthwith be found If> on the other 
hand, the work was entrusted to all the eight available teacheis 
jointly, supplemented by those on the umversity staff, the absence 
of one member from a group so strongly constituted might often 
make no practical difference to the student In fact, when we 
discard the narrow view that each college must be a self-contained 
institution, the adoption of the principle of co-operation seems an 
almost self-evident advantage 


68 But although a policy of co-opeiation and of combined 
organisation, when wisely worked out, may be accepted as a reasou- 
a e so ution of the situation, the apprehension has been expressed 
liiat the constitution of a combined staff, which includes a large 
number of whole-time salaried lecturers of the University not 
attached to any affiliated college, may tend ultimately to bring 
the University into conflict with its affihated colleges ^ We do not 
deny that It would be unfortunate if this contingency happened, 
fo mmimise this danger that the regulations make the 
principal of every Calcutta college affiliated to the standard of a 

of the Council 

the new n lecturers m the different subjects under 

tion of sehemc show that an appreciable proper* 

the total timnUot- i figure in the second column gi^®* 
o post-graduate te achers m each subjecUwhik 

‘ Rcfcrcnco im\ bo matlo in n x ~ ^ 

Mtaoronda, page 501. evidence ol the Rov W. E. S. Holland, GcdM« 
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~ the figure in the third column shows how many of these are lectuiers 
attached to different colleges — 


Subject 

Total 
number 
of post 
graduate 
teachers 

Number 
of post- ' 
graduate 
teachers 
attached to 
affihated 
colleges 

Englieh 

18 

9 

Sanskrit 

21 

7 

Pah 

10 

I 

Arabic and Persian 

b 


Comparative Philology 

3 


Mental and Moral Philosophy 

17 

9 

S' 



Expenmental Psychology . 

S 

1 

History (ordinary course) 

14 

1 

4 

History (Ancient India) 

16 

I 

Economics 

ID 

6 

Pure Mathematics ^ . 

11 

1 

Appbed Mathematics 

11 

i 

1 5 

Physics 

14 

5 

Chemistry . 

11 

4 

Botany j 

4 

2 

Phjsiology 

2 

2 

Geology 

3 ^ 

1 

Totax, 

188 

68 


59 Two circumstances, patent_to all who have an intimate 
knowledge of the present condition of affiliated colleges in Calcutta, 
may be usefully emphasised at this stage In the first place, except 
in the case of the Piesidency College and in a very much smaller 
degree the Scottish Churches College, the staff of no college was 
ever organised with a view to make any provision for MA. 
and M Sc teaching In the second place, the staffs of most of the 
Calcutta colleges other than the Presidency College aie inadequate 
in point of numbei to meet the legitimate demands of the teaching 
requirements of the undergraduates on their rolls Consequently 
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a tege supply of posb-graduate toactes could uot be born 

tlie coUeges as at piesent constituted , liut even if each coll ^ 
supply in abundance teachers of the lequisite type ioi 
of post-giaduate instiuction as a v?bole, they would ^ 

far moie efiective, if they could woilr in unison ratbei tnan 


iigidly separated compartments , 

60 Anotbei advantage of the post-giaduate system, 
of secondary unpoitance, must not be overlooked bln er 
umversity legulations relating to tbe lesidence of students, a 
students leading in an afiiliated college with a view to appear a 
a university examination, aie bound to comply with tbe rigi i ® 
framed for that purpose Ijbe posb-giaduate students in tbe nnivet 
sity classes, on tbe other band, were not bound under tbe old system 
to comply with an}’’ lules of residence, as they weie technically no 
students of an afiiliated college Under tbe new system, all pcs 
graduate students whether they do, or do uot, belong to a coiie^, 
are bound to comply uitb such residence regulations as may e 
flamed by tbe authorities lu that behalf This has led to tbe mtio- 
duction of a iimfoim system and has at tbe same tune enabled the 
Umversity to lay down more elastic rules for post-graduate students 
than would be suitable for undergiaduates , for-it is plain that 
students, all of w^bom are at least m their 21st year, and many older 
by two or three yeaiSj do nob rec[uire tbe same strict and rigid super- 
vision as immatme youths of 16 or 17 who find themselves suddenly 


thrown into tbe temptations of a great cily 

61 But wbde tbe new system has obvious and substantial 
advantages, wc must frankly acknowledge that it labours under 
what may prove m ceitam cncumstauces to be grave disadvantages 
Thus, although under the new system almost entire responsibility 
IS, in the initial stages, throu n, and rightly thrown, upon the teachers 
themselves, all then activities m the minutest detail ate subject to 
ciiticisni by the Syndicate and to final confirmation by the 
Senate This rendcis possible a conflict between the Senate and 
the highest teachers of the University, who are and, under the 
existing constitution, must continue to he, very madccj^uately 
represented on the ultimate Govcinmg Body Such a conflict 
nould be lamentable, and, if oft repeated, would be disastrous 
in its consequences This nas fully realised by the framers of 
the <^dicme, but was mcritable as the Indian Umveisities Act 
of 1904 xcbts the executive gorernment of the University m the 
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Syndicate' and makes tke Senate the ultimate authoiity upon all 
questions witiiiu tlie purview of the Univeisity Tins emphasises the 
need for an entue reconstitution of the University, and aftoids con- 
vincing proof that a permanently satisfactory solution cannot bo 
leached by engiafting an elaboiate scheme foi post-giaduate studies 
upon a constitution not expressly designed foi a gieat teaching 
'Umveisity 

62 Then, again, the scheme for post-graduate studies is entirely 
separated from the ariangements foi undergraduate teaching. 
The disadvantages of such a complete sepaiation at this stage aie 
too manifest to lequire elaboration Under the system now in 
force, there are two sets of Boards of Studies, one to deal with 
undeigraduate courses, the other with post-graduate couises. 
There are in^ reality also two sets of Faculties, one set consisting 
of the Faculties of Aits and Science, the other set consisting of the 
Post-Graduate Councils in Arts and Science If this cleavage 
ii^the Umvex sity were to be made permanent, the result might be 
even more disastrous to the cause of educatron than the sharp divi- 
sion of colleges into self-contained compartments. This element of 
inherent weakness in the scheme appears to have been fuhy realised ' 
by the framers themselves , but theie was no escape possible under 
the Act of 1904 The rigidity of the present constitution made 
it impossible, without recourse to legislation, so to reorganise and 
expand the existing Faculties and Boards of Studies as not only to 
ensure the presence of recognised teachers thereon in their own 
right, but also to give them a determining voice in the control of 
higher teachmg by the University This, again, points to the conclu- 
sion that the true remedy is, as we shall have occasion to suggest, 
not an amendment of the present constitution but a reconstitution 
of the University on an entirely new basis 

63 Lastly, the apprehension has been expressed that the 
post-giaduate system, if it is allowed to develope apart fiom the 
colleges, may affect then status and prestige and permanently 
miperil their efficiency Although the new scheme has not yet 
been worked m a manner likely to lead to results so disastrous, 
yet it is undemable that there aie elements of risk, and if in course^ 
of time, the post-graduate teachers are completely or even in a 
large measure dissociated fiom proper undeigraduate work, a 
serious blow may be struck agamst the development on right Imes 
of umversity education m this Presidency. The Umversity, we 
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ate coHvmced, can prosper m. Calcuita only as a university of colleges. 
Tins result can be achieved only by mutual trustful co-operation 
betvreen the University and its colleges , and a donunation of either 
factor over the other would be absolutely destructive of harmonious 
and frmtful conjoint action Such a unification, however, is im- 
possible under the existing constitution The Umversity is now 
the master of the situation and dommates the colleges mstead 
of regardmg them as partners m a great national undertaking 
At the same time, it cannot be overlooked that a partnership is 
possible, only if the partners are worthy of full confidence , m 
other words, the colleges must be entirely reconstiucted, turned 
mto places of genume umversity work, reheved of the embarrassing 
task of what is, m a large degree, miscalled undeigiaduate teachmg 
but IS essentially higher school work, strengthened by a reahsation 
of true ideals of academic work, and fully equipped to play their 
pioper part m a poweiiul teachmg university. This agam points 
to the necessity for a new synthesis between the University and 
its colleges preceded by a radical reconstitution of both the elements 
There is one final pomt, which, though mentioned last, is 
by no means of the least importance. The new scheme leaves 
untouched the difficult-question of adequate post-graduate instruc- 
tion in places outside Calcutta, for the obnous reason that no 
satisfactory solution was possible without fai-reachmg changes 
beyond the scope of the Post-Giaduate Committee, namely, the 
ultimate foundation of new teachmg universities m selected centres 
of mtellectual life We have said enough to mdicate that the 
post-graduate scheme, though possessmg many admirable features 
and furnishing a satisfactory solution of many difficulties, does not 
debar an extensive survey of the entire situation and the evolution 
of a comprehensive scheme of umversity development and recon- 
struction such as will be outlmed m later chapters of this report 

V 

Co It is not a matter for surprise that m a purely examinmg 
univcrsit} such as Calcutta v as under the Act of 1857, no systematic 
' facilities for research appear to ha^ e been organised by the Umver- 
sity befoie 1893 In that year an important alteration vas made 
m the rides relating to the avard of the studentships nhich had been 
founded on the basis of the munificent donation of tno lakhs of 
rupees made tn the Unuersdy on" the 0th February 18G6 by Mr 
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Premcliand Eoychand of Bombay The studentships, which were 
of the annual value of Es 2,000 (subsequently reduced to Es 1,400 
on account of reduction of interest on the securities) and were 
tenable for five years, had, up to that time, been awarded on the 
result of an examination in a variety of subjects in arts and science 
and were competed for by the most distinguished graduates in those 
faculties within a prescribed time-limit , in other woids, the student- 
ships were utilised to encourage the acquisition rather than 
the advancement of learning In 1893, however, the Senate 
decided that the studentships should thenceforth be awarded for 
the piomotion of lesearch The examination was held as usual , 
but the condition was imposed ^n-'the successful candidate that 
he must, at the end of the second year, produce evidence that he had 
been engaged on oiigmal mvestigation , and as the studentship 
was awarded for a term of five years, such leports were required 
to be submitted annually till the expiry of the term. Under this 
system, seveial impoitant papers were pubhshed by the holders 
of the studentships and some of these are contained in the series 
published by the Umveisity Press and known as ' Umversity 
Studies ’ In 1908, a fmther change of a fundamental character 
was introduced The studentships weie no longer to be awarded 
for a term of five years, but two studentships weie to be awarded 
annually, one in literary subjects, the othei m scientific subjects, 
each tenable for three years, and, as before, of the annual value 
of Es 1,400 The examination on the basis of which the 
studentships had hitherto been awarded Was at the same time 
abolished It was ruled'~that every candidate (who must have 
passed the examination for the degree of master or doctor in 
any Faculty) should submit an appbcation, stating his academical 
distinctions, the subject in which he had specialised, the research 
or investigation he had made in the selected subject or in_ any 
allied branch of knowledge, and the subject in which he intended,' 
if elected to a studentship, to carry on special investigation 
or research Every candidate was further required to produce 
a thesis dealing with the subject m which he had carried on or 
intended -to cany on research The applications in the literary 
subjects and in the scientific subjects are, under the rules, referred 
to two special Boards, and on the report of each Board of Examiners, 
the Syndicate makes the awards The successful candidate is then 
required to submit, at the end of each year of his studentship, 
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a report on tte work or investigation upon wLicli lie lias been 
engaged, and tbe studentship is continued, only if the report is 
adjudged satisfactory by experts On tbe other hand, if it is proved 
to the satisfaction of the Syndicate that a student has undertaken ^ 
no research or investigation or has abandoned oi has otherwise 
acted in contravention of the teims upon which the studentship 
was granted, the Syndicate may at any time suspend the payment 
of the stipend This system has now been in force for ten years, 
and a good many original papers have been published by successive 
students in literary or scientific periodicals or in the series of 
‘ University Studies ’ 

66 Between 1893 when the first alteration in the rules for the 
award of the Premchand studentship was made and 1908 when 
the rules assumed their present form, two important endowment^ 
were created for the promotion of origmal research In 1901, lifr 
William Grifidth, Barrister at Law, left the Umversity a beq^uest of 
Ks 26,000, to be apphed for such purpose as the University might 
deternaine The University decided to institute an annual prize, 
to be called * The GrifiQ,th Prize,’ for the encouragement of 
advanced study in science and letters, to be open to all persons 
who had at any time been admitted to the degree of bachelor 
in any Faculty m the University It was further decided to award 
the prize in science and letters in alternate years Candidates 
for the prize aie required to submit an essay or a record of 
research work in some department of science or of letters, as the 
case may be, and each candidate has to send his essay, or record 
of work imder a distingnishmg motto, his name not to be disclosed 
but contained in a sealed envelope with the motto outside Since 
1902, the prize has been awarded to many competitors, although 
there have been some years when the exammeis were obliged to 
pronounce that no candidate had shown sufficient merit to entitle 
him to the prize The prizes have been awarded foi oijgmal work 
on a variety of topics, litciary and scientific, which include such 
widely diversified subjects as reciprocationr-double refiaction, 
binary stars, parasites, catalysis, Emerson, work and wages, 
mediaeval school of Indian logic, surgical instruments of the 
Hindus, science of medicine in the Athaiwa Veda, philosophy of 
Ptttanjah and early European waiters in Bengal Many of these 
essays ha\e been pubhslicd, cither by the authors themselves or 
by the University 
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67, Ih 1903, Mr Ra) Narayan Mitra, Bamstex at Law, created 
an endowment for tlie promotion of original research in Indian eco- 
nomics , but though there have been numerous competitors, the prize 
appears to have been awarded only twice during the last fifteeny ears 

68 In 1908, when the jubilee of the Umversity was celebrated, 
the Senate decided to set apart a sum of Es 30,000 to establish what 
IS called the Jubilee Research Prize Fund Out of the income 
of the fund, two prizes may be awarded every year, each prize 
to consist of a gold medal of the value of Rs 150 and a sum of 
Rs 350 in cash. The prizes are awarded, one for research in 
scientific subjects and the other for research in arts subjects The 
subjects for the prizes are annually prescribed by the Syndicate, 
on the recommendation of the members of the Senate The prize 
has been successfully competed for thrice dming the last ten 
years ^ It will be noticed that there is a fundamental distinction 
between the terms for the award of the Griffith Memorial Prize and 
the Jubilee Reseaich^Piize, namely, for the former, the candidate 
IS allowed to choose his own subject, for the latter, the candidate 
has to submit a thesis on a subject prescribed by the Umversity 
Apparently, the subjects which have been prescribed for the 
Jubilee Research Prize have not attracted capable competitors. 

69 In the same year. Mi Sarat Kumar Lahiri placed at the 
disposal of the University the copyright of his publication known 
as ' Selected Poems ’ for the creation of a fund for the maintenance 
of a research fellowship in the history of the Bengali language 
and literature The first appointment to the fellowship was not 
made till 1913, by which date a sufficient sum had accumulated 
to the credit of the fund to render possible the election of a Fellow 
The holder of the fellowship, Mr Dines Chandra Sen, the author 
of well-known works on the history of the Bengali language and 
literature, is required to devote himself to the mvestigation of the 
history of the Bengali language and literature and to deliver 
annually a course of not less than twelve public lectures embodying 
the results of his investigation Further mention will be made of 
the subject of these lectures in the next chapter 

* Tho Bubjecfs for uiTestigfttion ti ere — 

(i) Origin and liistorv of the Bengali alphabets , 

(ii) Comparative philology of the Bengali dialects , 

(m) A statistical enquny mto the state of vision of Indian students m Calcutta, 
especially mth reference to the prea alcnce of myopia at different ages and 
investigation of tho factors supposed to influence the progress of myopia, 

\ 
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70 In 1912, Maharajah Sir Manmdra Chandra Nandy of 
Kasimbazar gave the Umveisity Rs. 20,000 for the promotion of 
research in Indian mathematics and astronomy by the pubhcation 
of texts and translation of unpubhshed works on those subjects 
A scheme was draivn up by the late Dr Thibaut to give effect 
to the wishes of the founder , but his death has caused a temporary 
interruption in the work of publication 

71 In 1912, the late Sir Taiak Nath Paht estabhshed research 
studentships in connexion with the chairs founded by him and these 
are awarded only to distinguished graduates m physics and chemis- 
try Sir Tarak Nath Paht also created an endowment for the award 
of scholarships to advanced students in science to enable them to 
carry on research or investigation abroad, that is to say, out of India, 
The continuance of the war, however, has made it impossible for 
the University to make awards out of this fund In 1913, Sir 
Rash Behary Ghose established research scholarships in connexion 
with the chairs founded by him, and these also are awarded to 
distinguished graduates in apphed mathematics, physics, cheimstry 
and botany Important papers have been published by some 
of the research students under the Palit and the Ghose Trusts We 
shall revert to this matter in the concluding section of this chapter 

72 Here it may be mentioned that in 1906, when the new 
regulations were made, the University instituted the degrees of 
doctor of philosophy and doctor of science to encourage lesearch 
among its distinguished graduates These degrees are obtainable 
only by lesearch. The regulations provide that the thesis of the 
successful candidate for^eitlier of these degrees must be published 
by the Umveisity and several such theses are included in the series 
of umvcrsity studies already mentioned 

73 It IS worthy of note that m 1912 Mr Onauthnath Deb 
created an endoivment for the\ annual award of two gold medals 
open for competition to all Iady\graduates of the University One 
of these is awarded for the best e\say mitten in Bengali by a lady 
graduate on a histoiical or biographical subject, while the other 
is awarded for the best poem m Bengali by a lady graduate on a 
piescri ed subject There have not been very many competitors 
uTlOl^^ ™cda s and they appeal to have been awarded only once, 
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tlie piofes'^ional Faculties of Medicine and Law In 1889, tlie 
committee appointed to raise a suitable memorial to Dr ^Coates, 
foimeily Pimcipal of the Calcutta Medical College, created an endow- 
ment for the award of a piize foi oiiginal lesearch in medicine The 
successful candidate is lequired to devote himself to the mvesti- 
gation of the pioperties of a selected medicmal drug It is 
^ somewhat disappointing to find th^ the prize has been awarded 
only thiee times during the last quarter of a centmy, and that 
neaily a dozen years elapsed before it attiacted a single competitor 
In 190G, the committee appomtedto raise a smtable inemoiial to 
Mahaiaja Sir Lachmeswai Singh of Durbhangha cieated an endow- 
ment for the award of a scholaiship for the piomotion of original 
research in mediome This prize has been awaided only twice 
smce its foundation 

75 "When we turn to the Faculty of Law, ive find that m 1902 
Mr Jogendia Chandia Ghose cieated an endownnent foi the award 
of a reseaich pnze m compaiative Indian law. This pnze appears 
to have been awarded only twice since its foundation In 1911 
Mr Onauthnath Deb, whoso name we have alieady mentioned 
m another connexion, created an endowment foi the institution of 
an annual prize to be awarded for the promotion of research m 
law There have been frequent competitors for this piize, but 
it has been awarded only thiice In 1916, the Salehjee biothers 
founded an endowment for the promotion of Study and reseaich 
in Muhammadan law by the pubhcation of texts and translations 
A scheme has been drawn up, but no publications have yet been 
issued Fuithei reference will be made to these endowments in 
Chapter XXII 

76 We have now described the growth and the present condi- 
tion of the facilities for leseaich within the domam of the Umvei- 
sity itself But it is useful to outhne m this connexion the condi- 
tions of award of the research scholarships instituted by the Govern- 
ment of^Bengal m 1900 for the encouragement of oiigmal research 
Each scholarship is of the value of Bs 100 a month and is tenable 
foi a peiiod of three yeais Oidmarily, two scholarships are 
awarded annually to those students who propose to cany on 
origmal reseaich in scientific subjects mcludmg such branches 
as natural and physical science, chemistry, mathematics, and 
one scholaiship is awarded for research m liteia:^ subjects including 
such branches as languages, comparative phdoldgy, epigiaphy, geo- 

voL. n G 
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giaphy, philosophy, history, archseology and anthropology ‘ Each 
candidate is required to submit his application, through the head of 
the institution in which he lead last, to the Diiector of Public 
Instruction, and to produce evidence that he had passed the exa- 
mination for the degree of master or doctor in any faculty within 
three years prior to the date of his application Upon a scrutmy 
of aU the applications, with the aid of experts, the Director 
decides upon the names of the successful candidates The scholars 
are considered to be under the diiect control of the Director of 
Pubhc Instruction in aU matters relating to then work and disci- 
plme Although these scholarships have now been instituted for 
18 years, very few of the scholars have published any recoid of 
original research or investigation On the other hand, not a few 
have, diuing the term of then scholarship or immediately after the 
of their term, taken to a non-educational professional career 
or to Government service One of the rules foi the awaid of the 
scholarship is to the followmg effect — “ The desirab±ty and the 
me^od of pubbcation of any of the onginal researches made by 
graduate scholars will be decided on from time to time by Govern- 
ment, and no research scholar, while holdmg the scholarship, will 
have the nght of publishing the results of his research, professedly 
as the work of a Government research scholar, without the sanction 
of the Government ” A rule of this description is obviously desir- 
a e to prevent the publication of immatiue pieces of research work 
or investigation , but apparently it lias been read by the research 
sc 0 ars t emselves as an indication that they are not expected 
'O pu isi any work at all These scholarships, ive understand, 
are awai e y the Government without any reference to the 
university authorities Co-ordination is manifestly desiiable in 
his sphere, and when the Univeisity is reconstituted, these scholar- 
ps s ould be awarded by some oigamsation m the Univei- 
T manner as tlie reseaicli prizes, medals, 

awaided out of univeisdy funds or endowments 

In isTTTr may fiftmgly 

consist of sdiolars of high academic standing 


- ishinent of the TJnnersitj College of Science On the 15th 
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June and 8tii October 1912, Sir Taraknatb Pabt executed two 
tiust deeds in favour of the University of Calcutta, whereby he 
made over to the Univeisity money and land of the aggregate value 
of Rs 16 lakhs for the piomotion and diffusion of scientific and 
technical education m Bengal and the cultivation and advancement 
of science, pure and applied, amongst his countrymen For this 
purpose he directed the establishment of umveisity professorships 
of science, as a first step towards the foundation of a University 
College of Science and Technology. The first trust requires the 
immediate creation of two piofessoiships or chairs, one of chemistiy, 
the other of physics The founder stated that, as his object was 
the promotion and diffusion of scientific and techmcal education 
and the cultivation and advancement of science, pure and applied, 
amongst his countrymen by, and through, indigenous agency, 
the chairs must always be filled by Indians, that is, persons boin 
of Indian parents as contradistinguished from peisons who are 
called statutory natives of India He further directed that the 
professors elect might be required to receive special tiaining abroad 
before they entered upon the discharge of the duties of then offices 
He also directed that if tie income of the endowed piopeities 
should exceed the amount required to meet the expenses for the 
maintenance and upkeep of the chairs, the surplus of the income 
might be applied to the payment of scholarships or stipends to such 
advanced students for the degiees of master of science or doctoi 
of science as might receive training or cairy on leseaich under 
the Palit professois Under the second tiust, the income was 
to be applied in aid of and for the better carrying out of the trusts 
mentioned in the first deed Theie was a fuither diiection that 
a sum of one lakh of rupees was to be set apait and invested so as 
to constitute a fund for the award of scholarships for advanced 
students in science to enable them to caiiy on reseaich and investi- 
gation abroad, that is, outside India ^ The management of the 
trusts was vested in a governing body consisting of the Vice- 
Chancellor as ex-oficto President, the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, Bengal, the Deans of the Faculties of Science and Engineermg, 
four members of the University noimnated by the Senate, two of 
whom at least must be representatives of Calcutta colleges under 
Indian management, affihated in science, four nominees of the 
founder, and two representatives of the professorial staff to be 
elected by them annually from amongst themselves The University 
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accepted the trusts and undertoolrto provide from its oivn funds 
suitable leetuie rooms, libraries, museums, laboratoiies, workshops 
and othei facilities for teaching and research and to spend a sum of 
not less than 2^ lakhs of rupees towards the constiuction of 
permanent and substantial structures and their proper and 
adequate eqmpment as laboratories on the premises known as 
Parsi Bagan (92 Upper Circular Eoad) 

78 The two trusts of Sir Taralcnath Palit were followed by 

a gift of Es 10 lakhs by Sir Eash Behary Chose on the 8th August 
1913 for the promotion of scientific and technical education and for 
the cultivation and advancement of science, pure and applied, 
amongst his countrymen by, and through, indigenous agency The 
founder directed the establishment of a chair in each of foui 
sub]ects, mz , apphed mathematics, physics, chemistry and botany 
with special reference to agriculture As in the case of the Paht 
chairs, the Chose chairs may be held only by Indians who may be 
required to receive special traimng duimg a period of not less than 
one year and not more than two years under speciahsts in Europe, 
America, Japan or any other place outside India, so as to enable 
them to receive a thorough theoretical and piactical trainmg in 
their special subjects To each of the professors are attached 
two research students who receive a stipend of Es 75 a month 
The management of the Chose trusts is vested in a Board consisting 
of the Vice-Chancellor as President ex-ofpcio, the Director of Pubhc 
Instruction, Bengal, the Deans of the Faculties of Science and 
Engmeermg, the professors of applied mathematics, chemistry, 
plgsics and botany, four representatives of Calcutta coUegcs 
alBhated m science and under Indian management and tbiee 
nonunees of the founder The Chose endowment was accepted 
by the Senate subject to the condition that adequate provision 
would he made for lahoratoiies, museums, workshops and 
appliances and all other requisites essential for the due discharge 
? nties y the jirofessors and for original investigation 

by the professors and the students attached to them 

79 The duties of the Paht and Chose professors are defined 
as follows — 

(c) to carry on ongmal reseaich m their special subjects with 
a view to evtend the bounds of Itnowledge and to 
improve, bj the apphci-tion of then researches, the arts, 
uidustnes, manufacturekmd agnculture of this country , 
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(b) to stimulate and guide rcseaicli by advanced students 
and generally to assist them in post-giaduate work 
so as to foster the groirth of leal learning amongst 
our young men ^ 

so Tlie umversity autboiities appioaclied tlie Government of 
India foi substantial kelp to enable them to cany out the purposes 
of these two endowments, but the apphcation was refused The 
Government of India howevei agieed to allow Rs 12,000 annually 
to be spent lor the maintenance of the laboiatoiies, out of the 
lecuiruig grant of Rs 06,000 made to the UmvMsity m 1912 The 
lesult has been that the University has been obhged to rely upon 
Its unaided resomces to fulfil its obligations under the trust deeds 
These resources are derived chiefly, if not exclusively, fiom the 
siuplus of exammation fees leahsed from candidates at the vaiious 
examinations The Umversity has spent in this manner an aggre- 
gate sum of seven lakhs of rupees The budding at 92 Upper 
Circular Road foims a fine structure and accommodates the 
physics and chemistry departments A room has been set apart 
foi the use of Dr Brahmachari who has earned on important 
investigations in bio-chemistiy Tvo rooms have been assigned 
to experimental psychology. But it is probable that, with the 
grovmg needs of that depaitment of study, separate accommo- 
dation may have to be piovided elsewhere The original plans, 
we may add, included provision for residential accommodation of 
the umversity piofessois, their chief assistants and selected research 
students There is ample loom m the grounds for this purpose. 
But it was decided to hold the scheme in abeyance when it w'as 
fomid that the Government of India was not in a position to assist 
the Umveisity "Within the last year, steps have been taken to 
orgamse a biological depaitment at 35 Ballygun] Circular Road 
which was the residence of the late Sir Taiaknath Paht The 
handsome bmldmgs on that site have been completely renovated 
and arrangements are in piogress for the erection of botamcal 
and zoological laboratories in one of the buildings The other 
building will be occupied by three professors, tAvo of botany and one 

1 Under the terms of the Paht Trust, the profcBSors are required to arrange for the ade 
quato instruction of students for the degrees of bachelor of science with honours, mastei 
of science and doctor of science The University has not, up to the present time, found 
it necessary to arrange for B &c honours instruction, iv Inch is undertaken by seveialof 
the alfibatod colleges in Calcutta 
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of zoology It may be mentioned here that m 1917 the Umversity 
cieated two new chairs, one for botany and the other for zoology 
, The emoluments of these professors are paid out of the surplus 
of the income of the University It will be observed that the Um- 
veisity College of Science is still in the process of formation and 
considerable sums will b j needed for its development on modern 
lines 111 such a variety of subjects as applied mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, botany and zoology The question of the management 
of the institution has already engaged the attention of the uni- 
versity authorities, because the University College of Science, 
though dependent to a large extent upon the income of the Paht 
and Chose endowments, is an institution of a more comprehensive 
scope We set out in an appendix the outlines of the scheme 
leceutly sanctioned foi the governing body of the College of Science ^ 

1 Printed in the \olume of appendices to this report, where will also be found a 
description of the^grounds and buildings, 



CHAPTER XVI 
Oriental Studies 

I 

1 The Univeisity of Calcutta, when reconstituted as a powerful 
— teaching university and however compiehensive its scope, is not 

likely to be regarded with pride and satisfaction by the people of 
Bengal unless it exhibits a special excellence in the domain of 
oiiental learning In a later chapter, we shall examine the question 
how far and in what manner the activities of the Umversity may 
be developed and enlarged for the promotion of oriental learmng 
In the present chapter, we shall outlme the histoiy of the progress 
of oriental learmng m this Presidency m the past so as to justify 
our ultimate recommendations m this department It will be 
convement to arrange the materials available m two broad 
divisions . first, Sanskritic and other non-Islamic studies, 
and, secondly, Islamic studies There aie points of contact 
between the two divisions, but we shall endeavour to make the 
statements self-contamed as far" as practicable ivithout undue 
repetition This mode of treatment is necessaxy, for wheieas 
the problem of the encouragement of Sanskxit learning, whethei 
pursued on indigenous or western hues, has to be appioached 
chiefly from the point of view of scholarship, the inoblem of Islamic 
studies mcludes that of the madiassahs which is vitally connected 
with the general educational advancement of the Muslim com- 
mumty This aspect of the madrassah problem caxmot be justly 
Ignored, and it would be plainly imxvise to sacrifice a full 
histoiical review of the subject for the sake of apparent unifornuty 
of treatment 

II 

(A) Outhne of the history of Sanskrit studies, 1792-1823 

2 After the civil admimstiation of the country had passed 
into the hands of the East India Company and Biitish courts had 
been instituted thioughout the province, it was found essential 
to attach a maulvi to the court of eveiy English judge, who was 

( 81 ) 
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presumably igiroiaul of tbe7people, tbeir manners and tbe spnifc 
of tlie larrs wbicb bad been so long adnumstered to tbem imdei tbe 
rule of tbe Nauab 'It was also found equally necessary to secure 
tbe services of a pandrt wbo nugbt assist tbe judge rvrtb bis explana- 
tions on questions of Hindu law Tbe time bad not yet arrived 
vben autboiitative treatises on Hmdn and Muslim law were to be 
made accessible m an English garb Tbe mauliu and tbe pandit 
Mere thus in a manner indispensable, but competent scholars, 
prepared to accept seiince, iveie by no means abundant To 
supply this vant, and partly also to reconcile Musalmans to British' 
rule, Warren Hastings estabbsbed in 1781 tbe Calcutta Madiassab 
for the education of then children m Arabic and Persian Some 
rears later, in 1791, a Sanskrit college was fouiftled m Benares, 
(vbicb was at tbe time mcluded m tbe Presidency of Bengal, and- 
was then, as now, tbe great stronghold of Sanslcritic leaiiung) by tbe 
iitisb Resident, Jonathan Duncan, one of tbe many noble-minded 
Englishmen ubo bad at heart tbe true welfare of tbe people of 
this country Tbe Madiassab at Calcutta bad a grant of landed 
property estimated to produce an annual income of Es 30,000 
Ibe Sanslait College at Benares was granted dining tbe first year 
Rs 14,000 for lecmrmg expenditure, but durmg tbe second year 
tbe amount was raised to Rs 30,000 annuaby 

3 Tbe attitude of tbe Cm eimnent towards tbe rebgion of tbe 
nidus and Musalmans was very friendly It was or darned that 
flin mstitutions should receive instruction in 

lint y . lit tlieu socied books, and it is significant 

hf to cf ° f ae Sanslait College a nde „as adoptecrtliat 

soieni e if ? T f o™oi>t tbe professoi of tlie 

0 1 n t, t ,'r, “ "“S'** Tbo doctrine of 

Ino ? a ?’ foimulated , and tlie Govein- 

Tlic Patti TiirLo (I people, but encouraged them 

O tlS See guardian 

AuclJand fu, the time of Lord 

Bntisb Cmvemrnent\oTevyt^Tfnl‘^abTlT'“^^^^^^ 
uitbBrbrr“:::’= 
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a consideiable number of pri\iate mstituiions wiieie tbe indigenous 
leainmg was assiduously cultivated, piiucipally by scholars of lenown 
ubo veie too oitbodox toappioach non-IIiudu lulers foi patronage 
Dming the times of disordei and tiouble ulucli pieceded tlie assump- 
tion of administiativc autkoiity by tbe East India Company, 
these mstitutions had already bcgim to languish through the 
lack of adecpiate support fiom the pubhc and the State Tins 
uas mvidlj reabsed b\ the British adnunistiatois, as is amply 
mdicatcd by a minute recorded on the Cth March 1811 by Lord 
Mmto, then Goreiuoi'Geneial, and the members of his Council 
The minute bears the signatme of the emmeut orientalist, Hemy 
Thomas Colebiooke, and is of abiding mteiest and special value 
The foUoumg extract vhich probably suggested the provision of 
Section 43 of Chapter 155 of Statute 53 , Gfeorge III ( 1813 ), will 
be read vith mterest — 

“ Ifc IS a common remark that science and literatiue axe m a progressive 
state o£ decaj among the natives of India From every inquu}’- xvluch 
I lia\e been enabled to make on tins interesting subject, that lemaik 
appears to me but too ivell-fouuded The numbei of tbe learned is not 
only dimimsLed but the circle of learning exen among those nho still 
devote themselves to it, appears to be consideiably contracted The abstiact 
sciences are abandoned, polite literature neglected, and no branch of learmng 
cuitn ated but what is coiiiiected with the peculiar religious doctrines of the 
people The immediate consequence of this state of Ihmgs is the disuse, and 
even actual loss, of many \aluablc books , and it xs to be appieheuded that, 
unless Goxernment interfere vitli a fostering hand, the levival of letteis may 
shortly become hopelc'^s from a want of books oi of persons capable of explain- 
ing them The priacip il cause of tbe pieseut neglected state of literature in 
India IS to be traced to the want of that encouragement which was formerly 
afforded to it by piinces, cliicflams and opulent individuals under the Native 
Governments'' Such encouragement must always ojicrate as a stiong 
incentive to study and literary examinations but especially in India, where 
the learned professions have little, if any, other suppoi t The justness of these 
observatmns might be illustiated b\ a detailed corisideration of the former 
and the present shite of science and liteiatuie at the three principal seats of 
Hindu learning, neraely, Beiiaics, Tirhoot and Nadia Such a review would 
bring before us the hberal pationagc winch xvos formetly bestowed, not only by 
prmces and others m powci and authoiity, but also by the zanundars, on 
persons who bad distinguished themselves by the successful cultivation of 
letters at those places It would equally bung to om view tbe present neglected 
state of learmng at those once-celebrated places, and we should have to remark 
with regret that the cidti/ation of letters was now confined to the few surviv- 
ing persons who had been patromsed by the native prmces and others under 
the former Government or to such of the immediate descendants of those 
persona as had imbibed a love of science from their parents It is seriously to 
be lamented that a nation particularly distinguished for its love and successful 
cultivation of letters in other parts of the Empire should have failed to extend 
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its fostenng care to tlie literature of the HraduB, and to aid m opening to the 
learned in Europe the lepositones of that literature It is not however the 
credit alone of the national character which is affected by the present neglected 
state of learning m the East The ignorance of the natives in the difierent 
classes of society arising from want of proper education is generally acknow- 
ledged This defect not only excludes them as individuals from the enjoy- 
ment of all those comforts and benefits which the cultivation of letters is 
naturally calculated to afford, but opeiatmg as it does throughout almost the 
whole mass of the population, tends materially to obstruct the measures adopted 
for their better government Little doubt can be entertained that the pre- 
valence of the crimes of perjury and forgery frequently noticed m official 
reports is in a great measuie ascribable both m the Muhammadans and Hindus 
to want of due instruction in the iiioial and religious tenets of their respective 
faiths It has been even suggested, and apparently not without foundation, 
that to this uncultivated state of the minds of the natives is in a great degree 
to be ascribed the prevalence of those crimes which were recently so great a 
scomge to the countiy The lattei offences against the peace and happiness 
of society have indeed fox the present been materially checked by the vigilance 
and enei gy of the police , but it is pxobablj' only by the more general diffusion 
of knowledge among the gieat body of the people that the seeds of these evils 
can be effectually destroyed - 

The mmufce then proceeds to recommend measures foi the lefoim 
of the Sanskrit College at Benaaes and of the Madiassah at Calcutta 
and for the establishment of two new Sanskrit colleges, one at Nadia 
and the other at Tuhoot, as also of two new madrassalis, one at 
Bhagalpur, the othei at Jaunpui 

5 These lecommendations weie not carried out, but m 1813, 
Section 43 of Chapter 155 of Statute 53, George III, was enacted 
in the following terms — 

of Governor-General m Coimcil to duecfc that out 

lemain of the lents, revenues and profits arising 
civd !^d co± acqi^qion after defraying the expenses of the military, 

m the maim^,.Trn s and paying the mtercst of the debt 

m each xear rIiiII / provided, a sum of not less than one lakli of rupees 

hterltme nnSr impiovement of 

India and for 

iiffiaffiS oT?he Brifff ^ knowledge of the scienees among the 

l^hues motbeJ .Lff X® >n India, and that any schools, public 

»t tto i;^Lc,JTS. w.itToS'a'?™'’'' 

Other parts of the Bntish t George or Bombay or in any 

begocerned bi such rofriiKtim India m virtue of this Act shall 

said Governor-General^ Pouti “ay from time to time be made by the 
arc here invested in the 6.udBoarao^\^*^^ ®“dh jiowers as 

respectin" colleges and vemm irLa ^ Commissioners for the affairs of India 

offices m°such schools lectnrcrKb ’ P’^n'^ded alvajs that all appointments to 
“ ^nch schools, Itcturcrships and ot her institutions shall be made by or 

* Soo Chapter IV, parj. B 
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under the authority of the Governments within which the same shall be 
situated ” 

It IS plain that the Uteratme to be revived and improved was 
the then existmg literature, that the learned natives of India 
to be encouraged were those who were already learned, not those 
who might become so by the introduction and promotion of a know- 
ledge of the sciences Consequently, the sum directed to be appro- 
priated was applicable in part at least to the revival, improvement 
and encouragement of the existmg learned institutions of the country 

G The pohey thus boldly outlmed was maugurated prmcipally 
through the influence of the eimnent administrators and missionary 
leaders who were pioneers m the great movement for opening out 
the treasures of eastern learnmg to western mmds — scholars and 
investigators of the type of Sir William Jones, Henry Thomas Cole- 
brooke, Horace Hayman Wilson, Wilham Hay Macnaghten, Sir John 
Harmgton, Wilham Sutherland, William Carey, John Marshman 
and WiUiam Ward There w eie, howevei, other men of considerable 
emmence who were doubtful as to the ivisdom of the cultivation 
of ancient Sanskritio learmng, as becomes mamfest from a reference 
to the conflicting opmions recorded by Sn John Harmgton and 
Lord Moira ^ Happily this divergence of opimons did not stand 
in the way of libeial giants foi the advancement of Sanskritio 
learmng through the agency of mdigenous teachers The position 
thus was -that, while the institution at Benares was entirely mam- 
tained by Government, the numerous academies or tols interspersed 
throughout the country, many of them in receipt of generous 
grants from the State, also continued to flourish 

(B) The Sanshr%t College, 1824-1917 

7 It was at this stage m the progress of oriental studies that 
in 1824, dur ing the admimstiation of Lord Amherst, the Sanskrit 
College at Calcutta was estabhshed for the preservation and 
cultivation of the literature, religion and laws of the Hindus It 
commenced its career as an orgamsed Sanskritio t6l~or academy 
with 55 stipendiary students and eight professors to teach Nyaya 
(logic), Smriti (law), Daisana .(philosophy), Yyakarana (grammai), 

» Reports on Vernacular Education by Adams, edited by Long, pages 310 311 
Adams gives an admirable analyais of the grounds urged at that time to justify the 
adoption of measures for the improvement of Sanskrit ms^ruotion and emphasises the 
immense influence exercised by Sanskrit pandits on theHmdu community 
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Jyotish (astaconomy), Ayuiveda (medicine) Classes for the teaching 
of Enghsh also weie started m 1828, but they proved unattractive 
and, after a trial of six yeais, were abolished m 1835 Such of the 
students of the college as manifested a special desue to acquire a 
knowledge of English leceived instruction m that subject in the 
Hindu College in the neighbouring bmlding But m 1844, conse- 
quent upon a change m the educational pohcy of the Government, 
the Enghsh depaitment was le-established In 1851 — ^the most 
remarkable date m the long history of the college — ^the great Pandit 
Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar became principal , and with the name 
of this illustrious scholar and that of his worthy successor, Prmcipal 
Edward Byles Cowell, must be associated many of the improvements 
m the mstitution which constitute its special pomts of mterest 
even at the present time The college m its early days was acces- 
sible only to the twice born classes of Hmdus , it was during the 
prmcipalship of Vidyasagar that the Comrcil of Education accorded 
sanction, on the 13th December 1854, to the opemng of the doors of 
the college to all classes of Hmdus of respectable position m society 
The bifiucation of the institution into the' school and the college 
departments likewise dates from the time of Vidyasagar It was 
also he who mtroduced the western method of teaching Sanskrit m 
the school and the college, and composed a senes of grammars and 
readers w^hich have been m universal use as text-books for nearly 
three quarters of a century and have mateiiaHy helped to simplify and 
popularise the study of Sanslccit throughout the country Indeed, 
so pre-emment was the success of the new method that the tdl 
or the oriental department -was dwarfed for a time In 1881, how- 
ever, a fresh stimulus was given to the cultivation of Sanskrit on the 
indigenous orthodox lines, when Pandit Mahesh Chandra Eyaya- 
latna, then prmcipal of the college, opened what was knoivn as the 
title classes h with 25 free students, to serve as a model tol The 
title classes have smce then gieatly expanded and theu»‘ immense 
pop anty is attested by the fact that for many yeais past they 
have attracted students horn, the remotest coineis of India 
These classes are pmely oriental m chaiactei and aie managed upon 
rigidly oithodov Imes The professors aie all bom fuh heieditaiy 
pandits of the old tjqie, vho impart to their pupils the traditional 
mlciprctations of the bacied''books^oI Brahmmical lore We have 
mentioned above that an exception vas made m the case of 
mcdicme , but, as will appear m Chapter XXIII, though, when the 
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college was fifst started a class was opened for medical studies, 
it did not last long, and on the establishment of the Medical 
College the study of the Indian system of medicnie in the Sanskrit 
College was abolished hTo attempt has been made since then to 
revive the^ study of Indian medicine in the college, although 
the subject is widely studied elsewhere The institution conse- 
quently consists at present of thiee departments, («) the inglo- 
Sanskrit College, {%%) the Anglo-Sanslcrit school, {m) the tol or 
the Sanskrit Department 

8 The first of these departments is affiliated to the Umversity 
of Calcutta up to the B A standard m a limited number of subjects 
This was done when the college was reoigamsed in 1908 after the 
introduction of the new regulations under the Indian Umversities 
Act Before that step was taken, for more than quarter of a century, 
the college had no classes either for mtermediate or for B A students 
Such students as it had on its roll leceived their instruction in every 
subject othei than Sanskrit in the Presidency College In Sanskrit, 
however, they received mstruction m the Sansfait College in a 
course far more comprehensive than that prescribed by the Umver- 
sity foi undei graduates The college m those days was also treated 
as affiliated for the M A standard m Sanskrit, though as a matter of 
fact no formal order of affihationhad evei been made m accordance 
with the statutory rules on the subject A scrutiny of the 
hsts of successful candidates at the M A examination ever since 
the foimdation of the Umversity discloses that almost every student 
who has taken that degree m Sanskrit has been educated in the 
Sanskrit College A few ' were trained m the .Benares Sanskrit 
College when that college was still within the jurisdiction of the^ 
Umversity of Calcutta When the new regulations promulgated 
by the Government of India came into force in 1906, the college 
was deemed to have been afiiliated only up to the B A honoius 
standard But though there has been no formal affiiliation up to 
'the M A standard, the university M A classes in Sanskrit have 
been to adaige extent taught by the professors of the college who 
have been nominated as umveisity lectuiers The reason why 
it was found impracticable to secure the affihation of the college 
up to the MA standard has been biiefly indicated m the last 
chapter , it was found impossible to make adequate provision for 
theteachmg of Vedas and of comparative philology which form 
■ compulsoiy subjects of examination undei the new regulations. 
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In fact, it IS only by a combination of the whole-time teachers of 
the Umversity, the lecturers at the Sanslmt College, and some of 
the best Sanskrit teachers m other .institutions, that it has been 
found possible to provide an adequate staff to meet the needs of 
the M A students The point to be emphasised, however, is that 
the members of the college staff still contmue to exercise, as they 
always did m the past, a strong influence in the orgamsation 
and promotion of higher Sanslcritic studies m,the Umversity 

9 The second department of the institution is recogmsed by 
the Umversity as a school qualified to present candidates at the 
matriculation examination This department consists of ten classes 
of which the lower five are conducted on a vernacular basis and the 
upper five on Anglo-Sanslcritic Imes But although this department 
forms a recognised school, m so far as Sanslcrit is concerned, sjiecial 
subjects aie taught in addition to the umversity course These 
special courses of study have been graduated from the lowest classes 
of the school to the highest in such a way that a regular student 
may obtain a thorough mastery m all important branches of Sanslait 
learmng if he remains attached to the institution from the lowest 
class of the school to the lughest class of the college department 

10 The third department of the college, namely, the oriental 
department, makes pronsion foi instruction in grammar, literature, 
rhetoric, poetics, logic, law, philosophy, Vedas, astronomy The 
oriental department maintains its umque character by teaching 
a laiger yaiiety of subjects than any other institution of the kind 
in enga , it sends forth from yeai to year a continuous succession 
of scholars to diffeient parts of India to further the spread of Sansknit 
education and serves as a model to which all the other tols in Bengal 
aspire to conform It may be observed here that since the 
new regulations of the University came into force, a change of a 

indaraental character has been mtioduced in the method of .study 
A 1 egree examinations, ns instruction is now given 

by Anglo-San^kiitscholai sin conjunction with gemmae orthodox 

pandits y e thus have a hapiiy union of the critical reseai ches of 

tradUional leaimng which has never 
found Its way fully into text-books m popular use 

1 r for such combmation of the 

exammelr" f when we 

exan nat m oouise prescribed for the M A degiee 

xanuuat.ou m banskr.t Every candidate is required^ to ilke 
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eight papers at the examination , foiu of them are identical for all 
The}*- aie devoted to the Rig Veda, the grammai of Pamm, the 
prmciples of compaiative philology with a special reference to 
classical and vedic Sanskrit and Pralait, the philosophy of Sanskrit 
grammai and, finally, the history of Sanslmt literatme, including a 
general survey as also a selected department In respect of the 
remaimng four papers, each candidate has to choose one out of 
mne available groups, which deal respectively with the following 
branches of Sanskrit leaimng — 

(^) Literature, 

{%%) Vedas, 

{mi) Smriti and Mimamsa (law and mterpietation), 

(tv) Vedanta, 

(v) Sankhya and Yoga, 

(vt) Nyaya and Vaiseshika, 

(mt) General philosophy, 

(vm) Pialmt, 

(tcc) Epigraphy with ancient history and geography 
It is not necessary for our present purpose to examine in detail 
the syllabus for each of the groups It is sufficient to state that 
the entire range of subjects chosen is marked by elaboration and 
speciahsation The texts and commentaries recommended for 
special study are such as require for then full understanding 
a knowledge of the traditional interpretation as well as the results 
of modern criticism and research We refer to this aspect of the 
activity of the University in order to emphasise the importance 
of the pieservation and cultivation of the most meritorious pro- 
ducts of Sanslait learning in the past It is in the fitness of things 
that m the Department of Oiiental Studies in a great Indian uni- 
versity, ample provision should be made for the advanced sludy 
of the various departmenls comirrehended in Sanslirit leaimng, 
and if leaimng of this character is to be conserved and maintained, 
it IS possible to achieve the object only by a combmahon of the 
best talents amongst the representatives of indigenous learning 
and the most capable exponents of western criticism thereon 

(C) The Sanslni lols and their teorganisahon, 1878-1918 
12 After this review of what may be called Anglo-Sansknt 
studies in the Sanslait College in conjunct, ion iwth the post-graduate 
classes in the University, we resume opr narration of the progress 
of Sanskrit learning on strictly orthodox lines, made partly m the 
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SanslvTifc College and partly m tlie idls wliicli flonrisli tluoiigliout 
the country We have stated already that the Sanskrit College 
was originally established as a model institution for idls of this 
chaiactei, and this has continued to be the ideal of its T6l 
Department Dining the period antecedent to the establishment 
of public examinations for vaiious pmposes by the British 
admmistrators of the country, the pandits were accustomed to 
confer titles on then pupils, verj’- often mthout a formal examina- 
tion Indeed, in eaily days, the practice of written tests was 
unlcnown The examinations took the form of oral debates and 
discussions m assemblies of pandits which frequently met m some 
public place This was the practice prevalent in Nadia, which 
was for many centuries, as it is at the piesent day, the most 
celebrated place of Sanslait learning m this Presidency A 
similar practice was followed also m othei centres of Sanskrit 
learnmg, such as Vikrainpur, Bhatpara, Darbhanga and Puri 
There is no defimte infoimation available as to the exact period 
when formal written examinations became usual m these 
places of Sanskrit learmng , but between 1870 and 1890, associations 
or sabhas were founded for the conduct of exammations of students 
who had pursued their studies at a iol The result of the establish- 
ment of a variety of associations, each of which conferred its own 
titles and maintained its own standards, led, however, as might 
easily have been anticipated, to much confusion 

13 In 1878, on the suggestion of the late Pandit Mahesh Chandra 
Nyayaratna, at that tune Principal of the Sanskiit College, the 
Government of Bengal intioduced the system of title examinations 
in Sanskrit The f ascmation of titles awarded on the i esult of public 
examinations w'as qmte as great in the case of orthodox students 
of Saiislcrit as of students of w'estern learning nr the University, 
and scholars from the remotest parts of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
eagerly sought admission to the examinations Various titles, 
such as N 3 myaratna, Kar-yaratna, Smiitnatna, were awarded to 
the students to indicate their proficiency m different branches of 
Sanslcnt leaimng In 1884, the old titles w'ere abolished and 
a umform title w’as introduced The successful candidates were 
awarded the title of Tirtlia w>^hich was sulqomed to the subject m 
which they passed, for instance, Veda Tirtha, Kavya Tiitha There 
can beno doubt that tliomtroduct ion of the Government title exam- 
ination gave a gieat impetus to the advancement of Sanskrit learnmg 
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As a natural result. Government vs^as pressed from time to time to 
mcrease tlie grants made to tdls, and m 1891, Pandit Maliesli Chandia 
Nyayaratna was deputed to make a survey of Sanskrit tols in Bengal 
Tke object of tbe mspection was to asceitam by personal enquiry 
wlucb of tbe tols m tbe districts visited by bim bad tbe bigbest 
reputation, to report tbe details of arrangements for instruction 
and residence m tbe toh, and, on tbe completion of tbe investigation, 
to submit recommendations for tbe encouragement of teachers and 
pupils at these institutions Tbe survey was careful and compre- 
hensive as is obvious fiom tbe report pubbsbed by tbe Government 
of Bengal m 1892 ^ 

14 Tbe result of this important enquiry was tbe foundation of 
lion-pensionable allowances to tbe teachers of selected tdls and tbe 
institution of rev aids in tbe form of small stipends to be awarded 
annually to teachers and pupils on tbe results of public examina- 
tions Directions were also given for tbe reorgamsation of tbe 
exanunation system, with tbe result that three examinations were 
established, viz , (t) tbe Adya (or preliminary), (w) tbe Madhya 
(or mtermediate) and (m) the Upadbi (or title) These examina- 
tions were at first left to be conducted by recognised associations , 
but tbe arrangements did not work well and in 1897 they were placed 
under tbe control of tbe principal of the Sanskrit College, who, 
by "Virtue of tbe position thus acquired, thenceforth came to be called 
tbe Eegistrar of Sanslmt examinations The paper-setters and 
exammers were selected by tbe Principal in bis capacity as Eegistrar, 
and the same printed questions were sent for use by tbe different 
associations Tbe residt of this attempt at uniformity was much 
dissatisfaction, as tbe eminent pandits whose pupils sat for tbe 
examinations had no voice in tbe determination of tbe courses 
or tbe appointment of exammers 

15 On tbe 9tb August 1906, a memorial, signed by many in- 
fluential gentlemen beaded by tbe Maharajah^ of Darbbanga was 
presented to tbe Lieutenant-Governor The memorialists suggested 
tbe desnabibty, in tbe interests of Sanskrit culture in tbe country, 
of associatmg competent persons, official and non-official, as also 
representatives of tbe prmcipal associations interested m tbe cause 
of indigenous Sanskrit leaimng, with tbe Prmcipal of tbe Sanskrit 

1 Report on the of Bengal, Bihar and Oiissa bv Mahamahopadliyaya Maheah 
Chandra Ny vyarntna. Principal, Sanskrit College (Calcutta, May 1891) (Bengal Secretariat 
Press, Calcutta, 1892 ) 
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College, in the work of framing courses, conducting examinations 
and awarding stipends and scholaiskips on their results 'An 
informal conference of Sanskritists which was thereafter held under 
the presidency of the Director of Public Instruction strongly 
advocated the proposal to constitute an advisory and examination 
board On the 19th June 1908, the Government of Bengal estah- 
hshed such a body which was called the Board of Sanskrit Exanun- 
ations The Board consisted of eleven members, of whom six were 
eminent orthodox pandits, each of them a recogmsed representative 
of a definite branch of Sanskrit learmng The other five were 
Sanskritists versed in western methods The establishment of this 
Board gave a great stimulus to the study of Sanskrit m the iSls as 
will be obvious fiom the followmg tabular statements — 


1905-1908 


Number of candidates during four years before the estabhshnent of the Board 


Year 

First 

exarmn 

ation 

Second 

examin 

ation 

Tlurd 

examin- 

ation 

Total 

IflOo 

; 2,964 

1,026 

1 

S16 

4,904 

1903 

i 

2,718 

1,455 

269 

4,442 

1907 

2,583 i 

1,391 

I 

1 300 

4,274 

1908 

1 

2,483 

1,450 

302 

4,235 
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1 exatniD 

examin 

Total 


ation ' j 

1 ation 

ation 


1009 1 

'i 

2,879 

1 

1 



1,540 

335 

- 4,700 

1010 

2,941 

1,706 

387 

5,034 

1011 

3,347 




2,120 

477 

5,953 

1912 





4,068 

2,701 

784 

' 7,553 


In „ 1 oi i5eugal couvened a confercnce 

to determine what steps should be taken -fn-r 

■' (1) Mtethcrscpaiato orgmMli stoiiM “ 
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a single organisation with its centre in Calcutta should serve the whole prov- 
ince 

(2) 'What should be the constitution and functions of the organisation or 
organisations 

(3) Whether any substantive reforms were required in existing systems 
for the grant of titles, stipends and rewards 

(4) "VWiat should be the policy of the Government m regard to the encourage- 
ment of tols " 

(5) Whether a department of Brahmmic studies, combined with mstrUc- 
tion in English, should be established m connexion ivith the Sanskrit College ” 

17 The confereDce which met m Calcutta m February 1913 
made defimte recommendations on all the points mentioned It 
IS not necessary foi our piesent pmpose to set out these recommenda- 
tions m detail , but it is mterestmg to note that the pandits who 
weie members of the conference were unanimously of the opmion 
that degiees should be gianted m Saiislmtic studies on a system 
similar to that proposed for Islanuc studies by the Dacca Umversity 

^ 'Committee The pandits fiom Eastern Bengal and Assam further 
■desired that a department of Sanskrit studies should be constituted 
as a portion of the new Dacca Umveisity, whilst the pandits of 
Western Bengal and Bihar and Orissa urged its mclusion m the 
Tlmversity of Calcutta as a branch of the Sanskrit College The 
pandits were also emphatically of opimon that there shoidd be only 
one orgamsation for the control of Sanslcrit studies on orthodox 
hnes throughout the province and that such orgamsation should 
be distinct from the Umversity and should contam substantial 
lepiesentation of indigenous leariung They further urged that 
theie should be a large dehberative Convocation and a Council to 
be the sole executive authority, the two together to form a corpora- 
tion which might be styled ‘ The Calcutta Sanskrit Association ’ 

fo 

18 Although this report was subrmtted in 1913, no action 
was found possible till a year ago, by reason of the outbreak and 
contmuance of the war On the 21st January 1918, the Govern- 
ment of Bengal issued a resolution on the subject m the local Gazette, 
giving effect to the chief recommendations of the conference A 
Convocation of 500 pandits was to be estabhshed, namely, 450 
from Bengal and 50 from Assam There was to be an Executive 
Oouncil consisting of 20 members, besides the President and the 
Secretary Of the 20 ordmary members, 15 w^ere to be representa- 
tives of orthodox Sanslmt leaimng, 6 from Calcutta, the Presidency 
nnd the Burdwan Divisions, 5 from the Dacca, Rajshahi and Chitta- 

H 2 
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gong Divisions 3 from Assam, all nominated by Government, 
togetlier vath tvro other pandits elected by -the Convocation, 
one to represent West Bengal pandits the other to represent East 
Bengal pandits The remaimng five membeis of the Coimcil weie to 
be scholars trained in western method The X rincipal of the Sanskrit 
College vas to be ex-officio Secretary and the President was to be 
appointed by the Government of Bengal The Calcutta Sanskrit 
Association has been thus constituted and is entrusted with the 
conduct of exaimnations the award of titles and certificates to ‘ 
successful students, the distribution of stipends to pupils and 
rewards to teacheis on the results of the exammations , the duty 
has also been imposed on it of adiusing Government in regaid to 
all matteia connected with mdigenous Sanslait learning inclusive 
of the distribution of giants-m-aid to Sanskrit fols 

19 Between 1913 when the conference met and 1918 when the 
Tovernment of Bengal published the resolution last mentioned, 
e tenitorial jiuisdiction of the Boaid of Sanskrit Examinations 
had been considerably curtailed On the 23rd February 1914. 
o'^s^nmeut of Bihar and Orissa appomted a committee 
onsi t e question of the development improvement and 

uidigenous Sanskrit studies wluch 
Advantage was taken of the report 

coiwuM 2 ifr l So™™™* of B4ar and Onssa 

of a Convo fi Sanslaat Association to consist 

foiThrec ,,, 1 IT “ «» Bengal examinations 

BihotAssociatkn a°re mtoestTO^Th 

unexplained mterestmg The sudden decline m 1914 is- 

„ , ' 1913-1915 

h«.«W 0/ oiaJAte I,. 

_____ Bihar Board 
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1916-1918 


Number of cinlilatei for thee years after the consMutwn of the '' 
* Bihar Board 


Year 

1 Eirst 
i cvaimn 

1 ation j 

Second 

6\amm 

abon 

i Third 
e\amin 
ation 

Toni 

1910 

1 

1 

1 ' 

1,47G 

1,321 

1 671 

3,368 

1017 

1 

1,523 j 

1,341 ' 

1 616 

3,479 

191S 

1 

J 

1,569 j 

1 

1,328 

1 

j 665 

3,662 


20 The position thus is that the Government of Bengal have, 
as the lesult of expeiience of many yeais, organised an association 
for the development, improvement and control of mdigenous 
Sanslait learnmg throughout the Presidency These studies are 
pursued in a very large number of institutions^ mamtamed on 
strictly orthodox lines by members of hereditary families of 
pandits They have demanded (and their claim has been m a 
manner admitted) to be closely associated with the supervision of the 
educational work in which they and their predecessors have for 
generations devoted then talents It is plain that the nature of 
these studies, the method in which they aie cultivated and the 
social status of the orthodox scholars who keep alive the tradi- 
tional elements, make it impossible that the work of supervision 
should be entrusted exclusively to a band of scholars, however 
learned, who have been trained and whose minds are steeped in 
western ideals At the same time, it does seem lamentable that 
scholars who have been so thoroughly trained in eastern learmng 
should be demed all opportumty to profit by western learnmg 
even if they should desire to be associated thereivith The question 
then IS, is it xiossible to devise any method by which they may be 
brought into touch iwth western cultuie at their choice mthout 
interference with their traditional methods and ideals of learnmg * 
This we shall consider in Chapter XLII But for the correct 
appreciation of our recommendations, it is necessary that we should 
have an idea of the nature of the courses of study prescribed foi 
these examinations 

^ The latest hat of ioU pubhshed by the Government of Bengal (1919) shows that the 
number is 1,653 ' This does not include the <dls in Assam 
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21 As already stated, tliere are tLxee grades of examination' 
leading up to tlie final title wfiich. is conferred on tlie successful 
candidates Every candidate is at each, stage eiamined m one 
selected branch of Icnowledge, and the elaborate nature of each ol 
the courses may be reahsedfrom a description of their classification ^ 
To take one illustiation logic is regarded as a subject by itself , 
but, even here, there are six distinct sections, (two of them or 
Jain logic) any one of which may be selected by a candidate H 
IS open to a candidate to present this subject for the preliminary 
the mtermediate and the final examinations The courses are so 
arranged that by the tune the student has reached the end of the 


final stage, he must have acquired a thorough mastery of the funda- 
mental texts and of all the chief commentaiies m existence relating 
to the particular branch Again, philosophy is recogmsed as a subj ect 
by itself , but here there are four diffeient groups, one of which alone 
may be taken by a candidate at each successive stage of the examina- 
tions Here also the observation applies that the course, taken 
in its entirety, demands a knowledge not merely of the fundamental 
texts but also of all the commentaries of any iepute,/Some of them 
recondite ui the extreme The philosophy gioups thus mcludes 
in diffeient sections, vedanta, sankhya, mimamsa and a general 
survey of all the systems When we come to law, we find three dis- 
tinct sections, namely, the ancient law-givers, the modern schools 
of law and the system peculiar to Orissa In the case of Veda 
also, there are thi-ee distinct groups corresponding to the Big Veda, 
e ajur e a and the Sama Veda In the cases of piirana and 
astionomy, there is only one section in each department Probably, 
the subjectmost elaboiately tieatedis the depaitment of grammar, 
wheie courses are presciibed in ten different sections We must here 

From Avhat ^e- have stated, 
fnmerf^qT draivn that the couises have been so 

‘ breadtt , but such a 

IS no doubt rodt 1 f iTt'' erroneous The actual esanunotioii 

4“ “on!rwlC but"? ” ” 

— T": — : — — - ^ impossible for a candidate 

‘ As tho examinations arc ^ 

tinto Mho has passed ono of theso exnminaf ’ ^ ^ elapse boforo a candi 

examination in that mihjcct But subject can appear at the next liighcr 

e pliilosopliical {.ubject inaj be permuted T ^ pss'cd the title cxamuiation jn 

at tho title exammation m a second miloct *'*'0 second oxnmmation and 

.roat diapant, of ago amongst the candSeTaflir^U^J^;; " “ 
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to pass any of these examinations, ivithout an adequate knowledge 
of many cognate subjects in which he is not formally examined. 
To take one illustiation it is impossible for a candidate to pass ' 
in the depaitment of kavya or hterature without an adequate 
knowledge of grammar, rhetoric, poetics and some logic , for the 
commentaries even on poetry are m many places umntelligible to 
a student wholly ignorant of the rules and techmcal teims of 
Indian logic Again, a candidate who takes up a school of law or 
a school of philosophy cannot possibly acquire a thorough mastery 
of the selected subject, unless he has a consideiable knowledge of 
grammar, liteiatuie and logic, for there is hardly^ commentary 
on law or philosophy which can be read even in fragments without 
an adequate knowledge of the subjects mentioned The truth 
As that, though e’very student who studies for the title examination 
in a paiticidar subject is ultimately examined only in his selected 
subject, still it IS essential for him to acquire knowledge of several 
subsidiary or correlated subjects m which no examination is held 
The questions in his special subject are, indeed, framed on the express ’ 
assumption that he has a workmg knowledge of every subj ect needed to 
acquire a mastery of the special topic selected , and, above all, he must 
be an expert in Sanskrit composition, as the answers are required 
Jobe given m Sanskrit It is mteresting to find that a system of 
examinations m Pah also has been instituted since 1916 on the model 
of the title exammatlons in Sanskrit Here, again, there aie three 
distmct departments of study referring respectively to the Sutta 
pitaka,”" the Vinaya pitaka and the Abhidhamma pitaka, and, 
as m the case of Sanskrit, while depth of knowledge is tested, the 
assumption is .made that the candidate has a general knowledge 
of subsidiary and cognate topics It may be stated finally that an 
optional paper in English is set for such candidates as desire to take 
it up for examination - In this paper passages are set for transla- 
tion from vernacular into English and from English into vernaculai, 
as also questions on grammar and composition A small fraction 
of the candidates (about 10 pei cent ) take this paper This is 
probably attributable to the circumstance that no arrangements 
for instruction in English exist in the tdls, many of which flourish 
in places in the interior where noinstiuctionin Enghsh is available 
But there are signs of a growing desire for knowledge of Enghsh 
amongst the class of candidates who present themselves for the title 
examination in Sanskrit 
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(D) The study of Pah, Tibetan, Chinese, Japanese and Zend 

22 Besides provision for Sanskrit studies in the Univeisity 
of Calcutta, it is manifestly desirable that adequate arrangements 
should be made for the cultivation of other Asiatic languages, a 
knowledge of wbicb is mdispensable for investigation into the histoiy 
and culture of the country in ancient and mediaeval times Amongst 
such languages, an important place must plainly be assigned to 
Pab, Tibetan, Chinese and Japanese The rehgious books of the 
Buddhists weie composed in the Pah language, and there is a vast 
hterature in Pah which serves to thiow a flood of light upon the con- 
dition of India, religious, social and political, from the sixth century 
before Christ to the twelfth centur}'^ of the Christian era ,Pah as a 
possible subject for examination had found a place for many years 
in the umversity regulations, but it was not till 1898 that the 
present principal of the Sanskrit College took the M A ^degree m 
that subject with high distinction It is significant that this exam- 
ination, the first held in the Umversity, had to be conducted by 
examiners lesident in England and Germany - Since then the study 
of Pah up to the standard of the B A degree examination has been 
slowly but steadily fosteied in several of the affiliated colleges 
The University has also directly taken an active part in the arrange- 
ments made to facihtate the spread of a knowledge of Pah amongst 
undergraduates and graduates For several years past, the Univer- 
sity has employed lecturers to impart instruction m Pah to such 
undergraduate students as were anxious to take up the subject, 
u or "'^0® HO ariaugement could be made by then respective 
coUeges The Umversity has also made arrangements for the m- 
stoiicbion of graduate students m Pali In the early stages, the 
- voile u-as undeitaken hy a Jlahratta scholar, and subsequently by 
bl SC’f CoUege single-handed, m addition to 

'or ll.c o creation of new autholities 

USB to tott “ 

sUidontR In „ -r. i ^ examination so as to enable 

nation four ol Aeh aio'idenS'forS r7 
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tliiid deals with Pali and Prakiita giammai, while the fouith 
covers the history of Buddhism m its vaiious phases As regards 
the other four paiiers, candidates aie allowed the choice of one out 
of foul groups One of these gioups is literary, another philo- 
sophical, the thud epigrajihical, and the fomth is devoted to 
Mahayana literatuie and philosophj’ It is obvious that a course 
of this character, so varied and so extensive, cannot be adequately 
treated without an efficient staff ivhich must include specialists on 
the hteraiy, philosophical, aichasologieal and socio-iehgious sides 
Besides the Principal of the Sanskrit College, the staff now includes 
several graduates Pf distinction, each of whom has taken a first 
class in Pah at the M A exanunation and one of whom was the 
first Indian to be admitted to the degree of Doctor of Literature 
in the University of London for an extensive thesis on the philosophy 
■of Buddha We observe further that the staff mcludes three 
Buddhist monies, who are familiar with the traditional learning in 
the domain of Buddhistic philosophy and religion, and represent 
both the Burmese and the Sinhalese schools We beheve this is the 
first attempt made in an Indian umversity to bring home to its 
students a knowledge of Pah literature and philosophy through 
the agency not only of scholars trained in western methods but 
also of competent teacheis of the indigenous type 

24 There is a special reason why the Umveisity should iilace 
facilities within the reach of its graduates and undergraduates 
for the cultivation of the Tibetan language It is a matter of history 
that, from the seventh to the twelfth century, Indian missionaries 
went to Tibet in order to spread Buddhistic learning and culture 
and earned mth them books which have since disappeared from' 
this country ^ But though the ravages of time have destroyed 
the origmals of these valuable works which at one time existed in 
India, many of them still survive, sometimes in the original tongue, 
sometimes in Tibetan translations, in the country of the Lamas 
The Tibetans composed, centuries ago, two extensive encyclopse- 
■dias which embody priceless information on Indian philosophy and 
tradition and form a valuable storehouse of Indian learning To 
mention one illustration only , the history of Indian logic prepared 


' Journal of the Asiatic Society, 1906 Annual Address 
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by Dr Satis Chandra Vidyabliusana and published by the Univeisity 
IS based largely on materials drawn from these sources and has 
radically modified the views of scholars on the antiquitjyand extent 
of the sub3ect as developed in this country in bygone ages These 
encyclopsedias were punted in Tibet by the block print method, 
and copies, very often imperfect, exist in some of the famous hbiaiies 
of Em ope The University Library in Calcutta possesses a complete 
set of these two encyclopsedias, and there aie other Tibetan books 
in the umveisity collection which would fuimsh ample material 
to students of this recondite subject The University has also 
attempted to foster the groudh of Tibetan studies by the issue of 
books of selections drawn up by Sii Denison Ross and Dr Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhusana A Tibetan-Enghsh dictionary suitable 
for students is ready for immediate publication and a valuable 
Tibetan giammar prepared by Mr Hanna has already been pub- 
ished But the Universitj'- had not, till quite lecently, made 
oimal arrangements for actual instruction in Tibetan to be imparted 
to Its graduates and undergraduates Within the last few months, 
on evei the University has appointed Dr Vidyabhusana as instruc- 
tor 111 Tibetan and has ofiered a scholarship to the best graduate 
who would undertake the study of Tibetan and at the same time 
take up the new course in Ancient Indian History and Culture for the 
degree examination The Umversity has also taken another 
very important step Di Vidyabhusana has been appointed to 
ran up a opical index of the two encyclopaedias mentioned and 
ousiderable process has been made with the preparation of this 

desirotr^tT^l"^^^ It Tibetan and English We 

which will 1^^ iiDportance of a noik of this chaiactei 

^olumlnous^P1'^^ s^bolais to explore the contents of these 
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students the traditional views in different depaitments ot Tibetan 
philosophy 

25 Two other languages of great importance to investigators 

in the field of ancient Indian history and cultuie aie Chinese 
and Japanese The lecoids of the Chinese travelleis who, duiing 
the eaily centuries of the Christian era made pilgrimages to India 
as the birth place of Buddha, his religion and his philosophy, aie 
amongst the most interesting and rehable lecords of the history ot 
these early ages The writings of three of these travellers have been 

familiar to scholars for more than three quarters of a century and 
have been translated into more than one Euiopean language 
But there are similar records by other travellers uhich'^have never 
been brought to the notice ot oriental scholars in Europe or in 
India Besides this, a flood of light is thrown on Buddhistic philo- 
sophy by classical Chinese and Japanese writers, and the University 
took the important step, some years ago, of appointing a reader in 
Buddhistic philosophy from Chinese sources These lectures by 
Ml Yama Kami, which have been published, have attracted con- 
siderable attention amongst students of Buddhistic philosophy 
The Uiiiversity has now gone a step further and has appointed three 
instructors in Chinese and Japanese and in Buddhistic philosophy 
to be investigated from Chinese and Japanese sources Two ot 
the instructors are Japanese scholars who have come to this country 
to acquire a knowledge of Sanskrit and to study Indian philosophy 
from Sanskritic works It is fortunate that the University has 
been able to utilise the services of scholars of this type who, while 
they acquire a knowledge of Sanskrit literature and philosophy 
from a first-hand study of the originals, are at the same time able 
to give to university students and lecturers instruction in 
Chinese and Japanese and in the history of Buddhism from Chinese 
and Japanese sources 

26 Another language of considerable importance in the investi- 

gation of early Indian culture is Zend The professor of com- 
parative philology, a Parsi scholar of distinction, has undertaken 
to give instruction in this subject, and an annotated and critical 
edition of select passages from the Zendaresta is ready for imme- 
diate publication We cannot but regard it as a hopeful sign that 
the whole of the money needed for the printing of the volume has 
been provided by Mr Mehta, a well-known Parsi citizen of 

Calcutta ^ ' 
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{E) The study of ancient Indian Jnstoiy and cuUwe 
27 Mention must be made in this connexion of the elaboiate 
steps which hare been taken by the U^niversity for the promotion 
of the study of ancient Indian histoiy and culture from original 
somees In 1912 the Univeisity decided to set apart the mcome 
deiived fiom Sanskiit pubhcations and thereby to constitute a 
fund for the estabhshment of a chair in ancient Indian history 


and culture Dr Geoige Thibaut was the first occupant of the 
chan which aftei his death has been filled up by the appointment 
of J\Ir D E, Bhandarkar When the new regulations for the 
oigamsation of post-graduate teaching came into force, steps were 
taken to estabhsh the degree of master of arts in ancient Indian 
history and cultuie This elaborate course is open only to graduates 
who possess a competent knowledge of Sanslrrit and are able to refer 
to the souicesm original Eight papers aie to be set in the exami- 
nation , four of these are identical m the case of all candidates and 


are devoted to the general history of Vedic and epic India, the 
pohtical history of the post-epic period and the historical geography 
of ancient India As legaids the other four papers, candidates 
aic allowed the choice of one out of four groups The fiist group 
deals with aichteology and leqmies on the part of candidates a 
kMwledge of Indian epigraphy, paleography, fine arts, numismatics, 
ethnography and ancient architecture The second group includes^ 
social and constitutional histoiy, embiacmg a survey of social 
Me, manners, customs and ceremonies, economic life, admmistia- 
lon and ethnologj^ The third deals with rehgious histoiy, which 
includes ^ edic, epic and puiamc religions as also Buddhism and 
oaimsm The fomth group treats of Indian mathematics and 
astronomy Eo serious attempt has ever been made, before this, 
proc 1 e lusti action in such a eompiehensive manner in so many 
connecte uith ancierrt Indian history and cnltnre The 

I inevitable, inasmuch as Jhe 

and adequately tmmed 

pubhslwd notable conttbubom in^J 

in lommk nf i ^heir respective special subjects 

standing penodicals of recognised 

special scboUrshrps tenable for determined to offer four 
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_ to encourage the most deseiving amongst them to undertake study 
and research m this department 

{F) The study of Indian veinaculais 
28 No description of the oiiental studies in the University can be 
deemed complete unless it includes a statement of the steps taken 
to promote the scientific study of Indian veinaculais We have 
considered in another chapter the difficult question of the use of 
the vernacular as the medium of instruction Whatever divergence 
of opinion may exist upon that subject, it is mamfest that if vernac- 
ulars are to be ^steadily employed for the purpose of rnstruction, 
a determined and orgamsed effort must be made to promote then 
scientific study by the best talent available in the country We are 
glad to find that the authorities of the University have been fully 
alive to their obligations in this respect Shortly after the new 
regulations promulgated by the Government of India came into 
force in 1906, the University appointed Mi Dines Chandra Sen 
as reader to debver a course of lectures on the history of Bengali 
language and hteiature from the earliesftimes down to the middle 
of the 19th century These lectures were delivered in 1909 and 
constitute an expensive smvey of the entire subject As a corollary 
to the action thus taken by the University, Mr Sen was appointed 
to prepare a book of typical selections from Bengali authors from 
the eaihest ages to the middle of the 19th centruy This work, 
which IS based On an examination of manuscript materials and 
represents the result of years of devoted labour, enables the reader 
'to take a rapid and comprehensive survey of the character of Bengali 
literature from its rise to the time when it began to hberate itself 
ftom the influence of English literature In 1913 Mr Sen was 
reappointed reader to deal with the subject of Vaishnab literature 
ot medisBvd Bengal The lectmes on this interesting subject 
have already been pubhshed by the University Meanwhile, in 
1908, Mr Saiat Kumar Lahiri, a well-known pubhsher of this 
city, had made over to the University, the copyright of one of his 
publications with a view to create an endowment for the encouiage- 
'ment of the study of mental and moral philosophy The residue 
of this fund vas, with his consent, subsequently apphed for the 
institution of a research fellowship m the history of the Bengali 
language and hterature, and Mr Sen was appomted the first research 
fellow Mr Sen, who was the first Indian to receive a literary 
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penslOH from the Secretary of State for India in Council in recog- 
nition of liishistoiicalreseaiclies in the domain of Bengali language 
and liteiatuie, has applied himself to the examination of various 
depaitments of Bengali literatuie, and has deliveied annually a 
course of lectuies for five successive years Mr Sen who has just 
been reappointed for another teim has thus already covered a varied 
field of Bengah hteratilie includmg such topics as the Eamayau, 
the hfe and teachings of the gieat lehgious reformei, Chaitanya, tlie 
folk-lore of Bengal and the eaihest type of Buddhistic hteiature 
which flemished m this Presidency One of the courses of lectures 
has been pubhshed by the IJmversit 3 »- j flie other four are in the 
press and would have been published by this time but for the 
difficulties created by the war 

29 Apart from the encouragement which the University has 
us gnen tovaids the study of Bengah language and literature, 
steps lave recently been taken for the institution of an M A degree 
j ■'vernaculars The scheme is of far reaching importance 
and deserves full description here i Every candidate must take up 
two approved vernaculars (as pimcipal and subsidiary subjects 
respective y) and two basic languages , he must also acquue a 
nowledge of the comparative philology of the vernaculars Foui 
papers are to be set at the exammation on the prmcipal vernacular, 
o papers on t e subsidiary vernacular, one paper on the basic 

philology of the vernaculars The 
devoted tn+l principal vernacular is to be 

as a1 n a ^ hteiature, including a general smvey 

ZfeTs ST f The" second and third 

The fourth nau ’ medieval and modern texts and unseens 

(at leaTt o^f:f^emT:hf 

connected with^a prescribed ner f vernacular) on topics 

and a selected Lvement ^ 

gious In the +i ’ scientific, social or leh- 
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the elements of grammar nhiloln unseens, and on 

on the two seleftr W The paper ^ 
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on philology mil be devoted to Indo-Aiyan or othei prescribed 
branch of philology, only in so far as it elucidates the oiigm and 
development of Indian vernaculars Finally, as m the case oi 
Enghsh and comparative philology, students mth presciibed quali- 
fications mil be allowed, under carefully defined conditions, to ofier 
a piece of research work in lieu of the mitten examination in two 
papers We are glad to find that the framers of the scheme have 
fully realised that, in order to ensiue its success, the provision of 
adequate arrangements for thorough instruction in these subjects is 
of vital importance Ariangeinents have accordmgly been made to 
enlist the co-opeiation of competent scholars in the mitiation of this 
great undertaking 

A new Board of Higher Studies mil also be constituted for Indian 
vernaculars On /this Board mil find places aU the university 
teachers who will be appointed for the purpose There will, we 
trust, be no lack of capable workers in this attractive field , and 
it is a hopeful sign that m recent years graduates of considerable 
distmction h^ve been awarded the Premchand Boychand Student- 
ship, the. Jubilee Eesearch Piizc and the Griffith Memorial 'Prixe 
for investigations m such subjects as the origm and history of the 
Bengali alphabet, the early European miteis in Bengah, Bengah 
literature m the nmeteenth centiuy, phonology of modern Bengah 
and comparative philology of the Bengah dialects 

30 It IS not necessary to undertake detailed criticism of this 
scheme which breaks absolutely new giound and has not yet been 
put to a practical test Attention may, however, be drawn to 
some important features The scheme is elastic and is capable 
of modification m the hght of expeiience The vernaculars are 
to be studied from a comparative standpoint, both linguistic and 
literacy, critical and historical Candidates must at the same time 
acquire facility in vernacular composition so as to be able to mite 
an essay in the vernacular on a subject of their choice Scope is 
also afforded to qualified students for profitable research m iihat 
has been up to the present time an inadequately explored field 
We notice fuithei that the vernaculars may include not merely 
those of the Indo-Aryan but also those of the Dravidian family, 
and there is no reason why, from the point of view of Muslim stu- 
dents, Urdu should not find a place in the hst Indeed, as circum- 
stances exist in Bengal, Urdu as a principal vernacular together 
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With Bengali as a subsidiaxy vernacular would foim a happy 
combination for Bengali speakmg Musalmaus Finally, the scheme 
contemplates the appomtment of iiniveisity teachers in the pim- 
cipal veinaculais , the preparation of coiuses of study and the con- 
duct of the examinations wall consequently be placed in the hands 
of experts The scheme is manifestly capable of immense possibil- 
ities and we trust that it w ill be wisely and vigorously caixied out 
31 A scheme of this chaiactei as will bd obvious even to 


superficial observers, cannot be successfiil, unless materials for 
study and research are made easily accessible to teachers and 
students ^ e are glad to find that the University had even before 
this scheme was accepted, taken ip hand the pieparatioii’Aif suitable 
rvorks from this point of view We have already mentioned the 
compiehensive volumes of typical selections in Bengah prepared 
by 3Ii Dines Chandra Sen some I’^eais ago at the instance of the 
Univeisitv The preparation of similar typical selections in several 
of the chief Indian vernaculars has already been taken in hand 
The list of ’volumes under actual preparation includes Assamese, 
Uiiya Hmdi, Marathi, Uu]iati, Bralcrit and Pali, and the services 
of competent scholars from difierent parts of India have been sethmed 
in the prosecution of this great task ^ It is not a matter for surprise 
that such a scheme as this should excite considerable interest amongst 


piomoters of oriental studies m the University The Mahaiajah 
of Kasimbazar hvis offered to place at the disposal of the University 
a sum of Rs 10,000 to constitute a fund foi the publication of 
veinaculai texts, and several smaller eudoirments have been offeied 
foi the award of prizes, medals and scholarships to students vho 
mar distmgmsh themselves m this department of study Tins 
eteiimuation on the part of the Umversity to promote the scientific 
sfcu j of the Indian vernaculars, to encourage research in r-eina- 
cular literatures and languages, to foster then growth by tlie^pubh- 
ca ion o scholarlj editions of texts and by historical mvestigations 

1 early development and ramifications into a variety 

a ec s opens out a field of activitj- so extensive in scope and 
vnll Ultellectual cniiosity that we trust it 

mLf- irV co-operation of all friends and pro- 

moter^ of cdiicat ioi^^ial as well as non-official 
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32 We cannot leave tins topic without mention of a difficulty 
whicIThas aiisen in the case of members of what are Icnown as hill 
tribes or aborigmal races The wave of modern education has 
leached these backward commumties and the more ambitious 
students amongst" 'them aie steadily seekmg admission into the 
Univeisity Ediasis, Garos, Lushais and Mundas have already come 
to the front, though students of these classes are placed at a con- 
sideiable disadvantage even at the matriculation stage In the 
first paper m Enghsh which they aie lequiied to take up, 70 out of 
100 maiks are assigned to passages for translation from the veina- 
cular into Enghsh They aie also leqmied to pass an examination 
m composition in a vernacular language or the alternative papei 
in English composition oi in Eiench or in Geiman Now the uni- 
veisity regulations, though the}' recogmse the vernaculars of these 
hill-tiibes for the purposes of the first paper in English, do not 
leeognise those vernaculars for the purposes of composition The 
consequence is that such students aie obliged to take up an alterna- 
tive paper m English, which is piimardy designed to test the attain- 
ments of students whose veinaculai is English This disadvantage 
remams, although m then case the Umveisity has by a modifica- 
tion of the regulations, dispensed with the requirement that each 
student at matriculation should have learned a classical language. 
If the present arrangements contmue, it is probable that the 
progress of modem education amongst these backward commumties 
will be seriously retarded We are not unmindful of the existence 
of champions of the theory that the vernaculars of aboriginal races 
do not deserve lecogmtion from civdised people But they foiget 
that full justification has not yet been found foi the complete 
supersession of the culture of one race by that of anothei The 
situation has already become piessmg and wilhno doubt claim 
seiious attention before long The evidence before us, however, 
is not sufficient to enable us to formulate a solution applicable 
to all such cases 

(G) Subsidiary studies 

33 Here a brief refeience may be directed to the arrangements 
recently made in the department of post-graduate studies for the 
study of comparative philology The University established in 
1912 a chair of cqmparative philology and the first two occupants 

VOL u / ' ^ 
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-have been scholais who had specialised in the Indo-Aryan bianch 
Kecentlv , lecturers have been appointed who aie interested in the 
philology of the Indian vernaculars, and during the piesent ses- 
sion a couiae of lectures has been delivered on the philology of the 
Bengali language This obviously presents an interesting field 
for study and investigation and should fittingly be linked up with 
t e department for the study of the Indian vernaculars 

34 It IS plain that a comprehensive study of the branches of 
now ec ge we have hitherto mentioned is impracticable without 
some riiow edge, on the part alike of students and teachers, of 
moc ern an^ages which embody the researches of w'estein scholars 
in these subjects We are glad to find that the University has 
arranged for classes rn Trench, German, Dutch, Modern Tibetan, 
unese an apanese for the benefit of advanced teachers and 
students and the eagerness with w'hich admission is sought into 
ome 0 c asses by university teachers and research students 

s ope sign of the success likely to be achieved under judrc- 
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tlie eve of liis departure from India, lie described the puiposes 
foi wbicb he had founded the Madiassah 

“ Since the management of revenues has been taken mto ohf hands it has 
chiefly been earned on by the English servants of the Company, and by the 
Hindoos who from their education and habits of diligence and frugahty possess 
great advantages ovei the Muhammadans m conductmg all aftairs of 'finance 
and accounts In consequence of this change the Muhammadan families 
have lost those sources of private emolument which could enable them to 
bestow much expense on the education of their children and are deprived of 
that power which they formerly possessed of endowmg or patronising public 
semmanes of learning ” 

36 In 1828 the British Government directed a general exami- 
nation of the title deeds on which real estate was held tbroughout 
Bengal There followed eighteen years of special legal investigation, 
as the result of which a considerable amount of landed property 
was resumed by Government The resumption seriously aftected 
those Muslim educational institutions — and theie were many such 
— which were supported by"' endowments Those were the days 
of the educational controversy between the Orientalists and the 
Anglicists The Directors’ despatch of the 29th September 1830 
favomed the promotion of English education A recent Bengah 
Jlushm writer has described this despatch as “ the beginning of 
the close of the chapter of the supremacy m Incha of Persian and 
Arabic cidture On the 2nd February 1835 Lord Macaulay iViote 
his minute, which was adopted by the Government of Lord William 
Bentinck in then resolution of the 7th March 1835 This resolu- 
tion dnected^ among other things that no stijiend should be given 
to any student who might hereafter enter any institution foi native 
learning under the supeiintendeiice of the Comnuttee of Public 
Instruction The Musalraans of Calcutta presented a petition of 
protest, signed by about 8,000 persons, in which they charged 
Government with encouraging Enghsh and discouraging Mushm 
and Hindu studies with the evident object of the conversion of India 
to Christiamty ^ The protest is in striking contiast to that which 
Ham Mohan Roy addressed to Lord Amheist, Governor-General, m 

^ Revenue Consultations, 21st Jnnmrv 17So, reproduced in Boignl PaH arul 
Present, Volume VIII, No 15, p'lges 109 111 

- History and Prohkms of Moslem Edu at'on ttf Bengal, b\ 51 Azizul Huque 
(Cilcutta, 1917), pages 17 IS _ 

^ Syed Ameer All’s article entitled A cry jrom tne Indian Maliomrdcns published in 
Uie Kinclcenth Century, August 1SS2 
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1823 against tlie establisliment by Government o£ the Sanskiit 
College^ instead of an institution for vrestein leaimng _ By Act 
XXIX of 1837 Persian was finally abolished as the language of 
judicial and revenue ^iroceedmgs Thenceforth all official business 
was toiffie conducted either m Enghsh or m the appropriate pio- 
vmcial dialect which, so far as Bengal was concerned, was Bengfih 
The Musalinans of Bengal had as a community always escheved 
the use of the Bengali language, which was not taught in any of 
their educational institutions They felt that the Act forced them 
to learn not only the language of then foreign rulers hut also 
the language of the subject races And aU this came about at a 
time when the mmds of the Miisahnans of Bengal were unsettled 
by reason of the resumption proceedings to which we have 
alluded at the opening of this paragraph 


37 The cuiiiculum of the Calcutta Madrassah about the veai 
1SS3 vas thus described by its SecTetaiy The period of study 
covered seven years and at the end of Iffiis period or earlier the 
successful student obtamed a certificate The course of study 
was —first j-’eai Ian and general hteratuie including giammai , 
second veai— law and arithmetic or algebra , thud year— law 
and geometiy , fourth yeai— law and, at the option of the student, 
either logic, rhetoric, inetaphj'sics, natural philosophy, astronomy 
or heology , fifth year —law, mcludmg the regulations ’of Govein- 

foregoing subjects which the student might 
el ct The s udies of the sixth and seventh years of the course 

ann!r!p! 1 ® Madras-^ah tried to make Enghsh compulsoiT 

ve axe told tint result of tins anangement was, 
who devoted t'oo t school was filled with unwilhng jiupils - 

of fct language « men 

Student came forward 4o , 

Enghsh and consequentlv no moderate knowledge of 

r y rlu^al man was admitted The num- 

PasoUI-Umn ^ w^shid on Soth Februan ISSlrtr Jolm 

Cl.upierlll.paac-sT^T’''””'^'"’ Hm.dcncy from 1S35 to 1851 bj 

» See abo Chapin^ VNIH, paras ' ' 
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ber of students in tbe Calcutta Madrassab was at the tune 118, of 
■whom 38 were reading Bnghsh In addition to the Calcutta Ma- 
diassah institutions of the same chaiacter, though of a some- 
■what infeiior standard, were estabhshed in other places For 
example, the Madiassah at Muxshidabad was maintained at an 
annual cost of Rs 1,800, its teachers bemg mostly drawn /from the 
Calcutta Sladrassah 

38 In 1842 the disciphne of the Cjilcutta Madiassah was report- 
ed to be ‘ loose and unsatisfactorj'’ ’ The English classes held 
in the j\Iadra':sah continued to be almost entnely neglected by the 
students of the Arabic Department and to be geneially unsuccessful 
In 1847 Anglo- Arabic classes were opened foi the exclusive benefit 
of the students of the Arabic Department, but these classes also 
failed In 1850 the Conned of Education asked Government to 
appoint a Emopean principal of the Madrassah vuth duties and 
responsibdities simdar to those m other colleges, with the exceji- 
tion that he should not be required to teach a class Government 
agreed and Dr. Spiengei was appomted Dr Spienger without 
reference to the Couned of Education mtioduced certain changes mto 
the studies and discipline of the mstitution, and serious distur- 
bances ensued The Couned thereupon appointed a committee 
of inquiry and, after consideimg the report of this committee, the 
Couned in 1853 recommended to Government that the Enghsh 
and Anglo-Arabic classes should be closed and that “ m their stead 
an Anglo-Persian Department should be organised upon such a 
scale and ■with such an estabhshment as to afford the means of 
acquiring a thorough Enghsh education as far as the junior Enghsh 
scholarship standard Persian was to be taught simultaneously 
with Enghsh in the Anglo-Persian Department The Couned of 
Education summed up the general trend of their proposals as 
follows — 

The whole aim of the Councjl, on the proposals offered in-the present 
report m respect to the Muhammadan College is, while mamtaiimg its distmc- 
tive character as an efficient semmary of Arabic instruction for the learned 
classes of that community, to infuse mto it the same spirit of progress and of 
adaptation to the wants of the present time, which so honourably distmgmsh 
the Sanskrit College, under the supenntendence of the smgularly able and 


1 Bengal Past and Present, Volume 'Pill, page 09, 
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enlightened Bcliolar/ under wfese care, as its principal, the latter college has 
now the good fortune ttxhe placed 

The appioval of tM Maiquis of Dalhousie, then Governor- 
General of India, to these proposals was communicated to the Coun- 
cil of Education m 1853 

39 In the despatch of 1854^ the Dnectois of the East India 
Company expressed satisfaction with ‘ the mcreasing desire of the 
Mahomedan population to acqiuie European knowledge They 
stated that the oriental colleges in Bengal appeared to be ‘ in an 

'unsatisfactory condition,’ that the scheme of study inirsued was 
under consideration by the Council of Education and that the 
colleges should be placed upon such a footing as might make them 
of greater practical utility ® In an earlier paragraph® the Directors 
named the Sanskrit College au^ ‘ the Mahomedan Madrassas ’ m 
Bengal m a list of institutions which would “ supply a considerable 
number of educational estabhshments worthy of being affihated 
to the umveisities, and of occupymg the highest place in the scale 
of general instruction ” Deahng fiuthei with the question of 
affihated institutions ^ they^ recommended that promsion should 
be made “ in the oriental colleges, for sufficient instruction nr the 
Enghsh and vernacular languages, so as to render the studies of 
each most available for that general diSusion of Eurojiean know- 
ledge wffiich IS the mam object of education in India ” 

40 The authors of the despatch did not foresee the difficul- 
ties involved in any attempt to brmg madiassahs, institutions 
vhose primary object was the imparting of a particular type of 
oriental culture, into the scheme of a umversity whose express 
pui'pose was the diffusion of western learmng At any rate, neither 
the Calcutta 3Iadrassah nor any other madrassah rvas included 
within the Calcutta Umversity scheme In hrs recent book to which 
w e have already referred, Mr M Azizul Huque suggests that ‘ had 
the Madras'^ah in all its branches been incorporated with the um- 


^ Pandit Isinr Chindi i \ icl\ asagw (p'xra 7, above) 

* B-iijjf I'ai-t and rrcsuil, Volnme Vin, pngt 102 

* Ciiaptcr III parv= 17 — 21 

* De patch of 1851, para 82 
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versity system, Latli such modifications as might hare been needed 
for the puipose, the Musalmans would not peihaps have been so 
baokwaid as they aie today 5 ”^ and indeed had they been included, 
the whole subsequent history of the problem of the education of the 
Musalmans of Bengal might well have been veiy different 

41 In 1858 the Lieutenant-Goveinoi of Bengal (Sir Fredeiiclc 
Halhday) called foi a special iej)oit on the Calcutta Madrassah 
A report was drami up by Captain William Nassau Lees who was 
then prmcipal After consideiing this report Sn Frederick Halh- 
fey recorded a minute in which he recommended that the Madrassah, 
or rather the Arabic Department of it, should be abolished, that 
the Anglo-Peisian Department should be returned, and that Arabic 
chairs should be created and attached either to the University 
of Calcutta or to the Presidency College The Government of 
India did not agree to these proposals- Their view was that in- 
stead of abohshing the Arabic Department the reforms advocated 
by the Council of Education in 1853 should be vigorously earned 
out ^ In 1861 a despatch vas received from the Secretary of State 
approving the decision of the Government of India But the 
condition of the Calcutta Madrassah contmiied to be unsatisfac- 
tory In 1867 the Anglo-Peisian Department was affiliated to the 
Umversity of Calcutta as a second-grade college, but when the 
classes were opened six students only joined them^ The follorving 
year the number fell to fom and in 1869-70 the number was further 
reduced to three, all of whom left mthiu the session 

42 In 1869 the Government of Bengal vas once more constrain- 
ed to appoint a committee to euqime into and lepoiT; on the condi- 
tion of the Calcutta Madrassah One of the results of the recom- 
mendations of this committee was the closing of the college classes 
of the Anglo-Persian Department of the Madrassah and the mauguia. 
tion of the arrangement (vhich still continues ) whereby a certain 
number of Jllushm students are admitted to the Presidency College 

on reduced terms'® > 

43 A memorandum compiled by Dr Zia-ud-dm Ahmad, vhich 
will be found in the volume of appendices to this report, contains an 
account of the origin audliistory of the Mohsin Fund The building 

1 Htslonj and Problems of Moslem Ldimlwn vi Bengal (Calcutta, 1017), page 27 

= Para 38 above 

= See also Chapter IT, para 3'i 
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in wliicli tli6 Hoogiily College k to tins day accoimnodated "was 
bouglit by Government out of this fund , and from tbe openmg of 
the college m 1836 down to 1872 not only tbe Madxassab wbicb was 
held m tbe building but also tbe'^coUege urns mamtained out of 
tbis fund In 1872 tbe Government of Bengal recognised tbe 
grievance of tbe Musalmans of tbe Provmce ansmg from tbe 
''appropriation of tbe endowment of tbe Mobsm Trust to tbe 
mamtenance of tbe Hoogbly College To remove tbis grievance 
tbe Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, at tbe instance of tbe 
Government of India wbo added a sum of Rs 50,000 for tbat 
purpose to tbe provmcial assignment for education, made 
tbe mamtenance of tbe college a charge on provmcial funds Tbe 
portion of tbe ]\Iobsm Fund endowment wbicb was thus released 
was devoted partly to tbe Hoogbly Madrassab, partly to tbe estab- 
bsbment and maintenance of madxassabs at Dacca, Ba]sbabi and 
Chittagong, and partly to tbe provision of scholarships and stipends 
tenable by Musbm pupils m Engbsb colleges and schools "We have 
stated in Chapter "VI tbat tbe mamtenance of aU these madras- 
sabs has recently been made a cbaige on provmcial funds and have 
sboivn bow tbe Mobsm fund mcome thus set free, has been used to 
mcrease tbe provision of scholarships and stipends available for 
Musbm students ^ 


44 Mr Ameer Ab (now tbe Eight Hon ble Syed Ameei All), 
m bis evidence befoie tbe Indian Education Commission of 1882, 
gave tbe following description of madrassabs® — 


" A dead weight, hoii ever, seems still to press down the Muhammadan 
Community The mistake which was committed in 1872 was not to make 
Enghsh compulsory on all students uho sought middle class and high educa- 
tion The consequence is that the onlj land of education which is necessary 
to cnahle them to retrieve the groimd they have lost withm the last fifty 
years is m a most unsatisfactory condition I think it has been suffi- 
I espeneiice that the scheme devised by Sir George CampbeU m 

18/2 to promoto a pmely oriental education among the Muhammadans m the 
rastem districts of Bengal, has proved a practical failure I thinlc 
It right to mention here that m my opinion, m aU middle class ancTlugh schools 
and collcg^ English should be made compulsory The promotion among 
an> class of Her Majesty s Indian subjects of a purely oriental study is fraught 
with many miEchie\ous consequences” jo 


‘Chapter VI, para 33 

' Report of Bengal Provincial Commitcc, page 219 
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45 The education imparted m madrassahs Mr Ameei Ah con- 
demned imieservedly^ — 

Men so educated are turned out into the woild to shiit for themselves , 
vith no field for the employment of them energies , utterly unable to make 
a hvmg and hopelessly ignorant of modern progress and culture, they form 
so many centres of discontent and disaffection When disappomtment 
IS jomed to rehgious bigotry, vhen starvation lends additional bitterness 
to the sense of ■wrong and mjustice, it ought not to surpnse any body to learn 
that these men look 'with some dislike upon those whom they beheve to be 
the chief cause of their poverty, and ■whose motives of generosity they regard 
with distrust” 

46 hlr Ameer Ah also'iecommended before the Commission that 
the Calcutta Madrassah shoidd be laised to the status of a college ^ 
A central Muslim college at Calcutta, he thought, whose students 
might gather together to pursue the higher branches of study, 
where then requirements as to the knowledge of their own classics 
could be carefully attended to, was a matter on the necessity of 
which there could be no two opimons He added that a purely 
Muslim college teachmg up to the B A standard would become 
doubly necessary, if the Presidency College ever came to be dises- 
tabhshed . 

47 But in raising his voice agamst the expenditure of pubhc 
funds on purely oriental education Mr Ameer Ah stood alone m 
Bengal Hawab Abdul Latif Khan, in the course of his evidence 
before the Commission, expressed his satisfaction ivith the Calcutta 
Madrassah as it then was and his approval of the proposal of Sir 
George Campbell that the classical languages of Persia and Arabia 
should be taught to Musalmans in their o'wn way so as to satisfy 
the requirements of their rehgion, their ideas of a hbera! education, 
and the genuine demand which existed m the commumfy for 
oriental learning for its own sake ^ 

48 In Upper India, on the other hand, chiefly through the 
influence of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan and the Educational Conference 
which he estabhsed m 1886, the spread of higher Bnghsh education 
among Musalmans was much more rapid than in Bengal, m spite of 
the late introduction of Enghsh education into that part of the 
country Purely oriental schools in the United Pro-vmces were left 
to private enterprise A number of madrassahs exist m Upper 


1 Report of Bengal Provincial Committee, pages 221 and 222 
^ 3id„ page 222 
^Ibtd, pi!ge216 
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India, and some of tliem are reckoned to be the best of their kind 
m the comitry, but they are private institutions, mostly diarvmg no 
support from the pubhc revenues Su Syed Ahmad Khan raised his 
voice against the establishment of the Oriental Department in the 
Punjab University His apprehension was that such a department 
could never be a success and that it would be mainly patromsed by 
needy young men who could not afiord to defray the normal ex- 
penses of a college education and who went to an oriental college 
merely because it ivas cheaper 

49 From 1882 onwards, the English side of the Calcutta Ma- 
diassah grew m poprdaiity, but no progress was made m madiassah 
education proper duimg the two decades which followed the Com- 
mission of 1882 In the second Qmnquenmal Review of Eduea- 
tion in Bengal (1897-1902) the Director of Pubhc Instruction said 
that the number of the Government madrassahs was unchanged 
but that the attendance had fallen from 1 667 to 1,628 ^ The 
Government was also aiding several of the privately managed 
madrassahs The Government and aided institutions followed 
the same course as the Arabic Department of the Calcutta Madias- 
sah , m some of them English or Bengali was taught as an optional 
subject 

50 One more efEort v as made to bring the Calcutta Madrassah 
and the madrassahs associated with it more into line with ordinary 
colleges and schools and more mto touch viith the requirements 
of modern hfe In 1903 the Government oi^'Bengal had before 
them a proposal that, from a certain stage ih the course upwards, 
tvo different courses should be taught^m the Arabic Department 
of the Calcutta Madrassah — one partly English and partly oriental, 
the other wholly oriental This propo'=aI was rejected, mamly 
because it vas felt that, while a Icnov ledge of English was to be 
acquired at the expense of onental studies, the standard attained in 
that language would not be sufficiently high to justify the experi- 
ment In a resolution, issued by the Government of Bengal on 
the 24th February 1903,^ the mew w as expres'sed that, if a Musalman 
wished to learn English thoroughly lie should enter the Auglo- 
Peisian department of the Calcutta Madrassah, m which Arabic 
and Persian were taught as optional subjects for the matriculation 


^ Chapter XI, pigo .IS, pnra IS 

' Supplement to the Calcutta Gazette, dated the 23th February 1003, page 232 
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examination In tliis^Depaitment no religious instruction is 

(B) The Conference of 1907 -OS mii its lesults 

51 In 1906 Mr (Jatei Sir Aichdale) Eaile who was at the time 
Director of Public Instruction in Bengal moved the local Govern- 
ment to hold a conference of Muslim gentlemen on the subject 
of the institution of a title examination at the Calcutta Madiassah 
and of other problems in connexion vith the education of Musal- 
mai^ The first meeting of the conference was held on the 16th 
'December 1907' it was attended by about 50 members including 
I’bpresentatives of the province of Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
the Secretary to the Board of Examiners, Calcutta, and the 
Principal of the Calcutta Madiassah 

52 The conference appointed thiee suh-committees (t) to 
consider the institution of a title examination and the teaching 
of English in madiassahs, (tt) to consider the question of improving 
the education given in maktabs, and (n?) to consider the question 
of the teaching of Urdu The recommendations of the sub- 
committees were laid before the coufeience on the 22nd April 
1908 and the rvhole proceedings were then summaiised by the 
Diiecior of Public Insti action and submitted to the local Govern- 
ment 

53 The Government of Bengal in its resolution No 731, dated 
the 24th Febiuaiy 1903, had exj)ressed its ap^nova] of a suggestion 
which had been made by a committee of a non-official confeience 
of Muslim gentlemen that titles should he conferred after examin- 
ation m special subjects such as literature, lav and theology in 
the same way as titles aie conferred on students of Sanskrit 
Some revision of the madrassah curriculum paiticulaily m regaid 
to the introduction of histoiy and geogiaphy and the teaching of 
Tafsii and Hadis (the mteipietation of the Quran and the tiadi- 
tions), was advocated by the 1907-08 Coherence It was agieed 
"that the courses in the madiassahs should be split up into thiee- 
stages to be called junior or school classes extending ovk a period 
of six years , senioi or college classes extending over a period 
of five years , title classes extending ovei three yeais The title 
classes V. ere to be opened m the Calcutta Madrassah only, the 
junior and senior classes vere to be taught in the Hooghly and 
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all other raadiassahs which weie -allowed to send up candidates 
for the examination of Bengal madiassahs 

54 The courses in the junior classes included Urdu, Persian, 
Arabic, arithmetic, geography of the woild mth special reference 
to India, history of India and drill In view of the fact that 
Uiclu, while it was not the mothei tongue of many students in 
some madiassahsj.was the medium of mstruction in general use? 
a consideiable portion of the time available was allotted to the \ 
systematic study of that language In connexion with the teaching 
of Persian, an attempt was to be" made to introduce the duect 
method of language teaching The books piescribed, though not 
■uhoUy smtable, w,ere the best that weie then available The 
syllabus in aiithmetic was practically equivalent to the present 
matriculation syllabus It is significant that the teaching of 
Quran was not included in the syllabus j 

55 2b Earle in the letter in which he forwarded the pioposal 
of the 1907-08 Conference to the Government of Bef^'-gave the 
following explanation for calbng the senior classes college 
classes — 

“ It IS desirable that some explanation should be given on this point, 
because the claims of students to be considered as more than mere school- 
bo} s are apt to be overlooked, and this leads to undesirable results 
The right of students in the semor classes to be consideied as college students 
IS clear uhen it is explained that students of the fifth-year senior (or college) 
class read beyond the umversity M A courses in Persian or Arabic ” 

56 Separate books were piescribed for Sunni and Shia shudents 
in lespect of law and theology The absence of such provision 
had opeiated to pievent Shia students from entenng the 

madrassahs , and though the number ^of such students was 

not expected to be laige, it was consideied desirable to make 
ynovision for them 

57 The courses in the semoi classes included the revision of 
arithmetic, the fiist foui books of Euclid, logic, rhetoiic, philosophy, 
jMuslim lav and jiuispiudence, the ikrabic language and literature 
■and the Persian language and bteratuxe Persian was optional 
for students vho took English 

58 For the title examination a student vas expected to study 

a speciahscd course in one of the following subject-s 

(1) Hadis (the traditions), Tafsir (iirterpretatiou of the Quran), 
Aqaid (theology), and the geni^ral histoiy of Islam 
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(2) Fiqli (Muhammadan law), Usui (Muhammadan jurispiu 

dence), and the geueial history of Islam 

(3) Liteiatiue, rhetoric, prosody, and the general history of 

Islam 

(4) Logic, philosophy, and the general history of Islam 

59 ‘The question whether English should be made compulsory 
was thoroughly discussed and negatived It was thought that a 
student who desired to learn Enghsh thoroughly must join the 
Anglo-Persian Department of the Calcutta Madrassah It was 
arranged that Enghsh should be taught in the three top classes 
of the junior madrassah and m the five classes of the senior 
madrassah The students m the title classes were not allowed to 
study Enghsh , it was considered either that they should have learnt 
Enghsh before or would be wilhng to postpone its 'study imtil 
later A special two years course in Enghsh was recommended for 
students who had jrassed the senior fifth year class and for those 
who had taken the title course In order to encourage the study 
of Enghsh, six scholarships of the value of Rs 2 a month tenable 
for one year were to be created and made tenable by those pupils 
who took up Enghsh as an optional subject 

60 The question as to the standard of Enghsh received consid- 
erable attention at '‘the Conference The original proposal was 
that the teaching of Enghsh should be earned to a stage eqmvalent 
to the B A standard of the Calcutta Umversity Dr (now Sn 
Demson) Boss, however, clearly showed m a note of the 3rd 
March 1908, a copy of which is attached to the proceedings of the 
fifth meeting of the sub-committee, that it was undesirable to 
specify the standard m terms of university attainments Ho 
observed that it was an undoubted fact that the course of Muslim 
classics, as taught at the madrassahs, produced men of consider- 
able culture , and that he personally knew at least half a dozen 
Musalmans, whose working knowledge of Enghsh was far in advance 
of that of the average B A in spite of the fact that they had never 
been near a high school or read for the matriculation exammation 
The standard to be aimed at was a thoroughly good working 
knowledge of Enghsh , and this would, it was thought, be acquiied 
if,' as proposed, a student studied Enghsh foi three yeais in 
the three highest classes of the junior (or school) department and 
for five yeais in the semoi (or college) department along with. 
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othei subjects, and then undeiwent a special comse of mstiuction 
in Engbsb only for a fuitbei period of two years 

61 j\Ir Eaile recommended that a madrassab ^ student who 
had passed-*the senior madrassah examination and had taken 
English throughout his training from the proposed dth year class 
of the junior ylepartment upwards, and who had passed an exami- 
nation in English, at the end of the special two years’ course 
lefeiied to in paragraph 59 above, should be considered by Govern- 
ment as equivalent to a man who had taken a univeisity degree ^ 
These proposals were generally approved by the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of Bengal, 2 but the special course has not been established ^ 
The Conference reviewed the strength and quahfications 
of the stafts of the various madrassahs and made definite proposals 
for their improvement They recommended the imtiation at the 
Calcutta Sladrassah of tutorial classes in Arabic and advocated 
for the prupose of these classes the importation of an Arabic scholar 
from Egypt who, it was proposed, should be recruited outside the 
grades of the educational services on a five years’ agreement on a 
salary of Rs 600 a month The additional cost involved in these 
proposals was Rs 9,720 a year for the Calcutta Madrassah, and 
Rs 9,456 for the Hooghly Madrassah 

62 Mr Earle’s proposal was that the general rule that Urdu 
was not to be considered a medium of instruction for Musalmans 
m the Presidency and Biuduan Divisions should be retained , 
but that, in exceptional places uhere the buHc of the Muslim 
population spoke Urdu as then vernacular, instruction should be 
imparted through the medium of that language It was pointed 
out that such an arrangenieut was in accordance with the princi- 
ples undeiljing the scheme of vernacular education, viz, that 
children should be taught through the medium of then own 
vernacular 


63 There remained only the question of the appointment of 
teachers of Urdu as a second language No matter of principle 
as her e invoh ed In 1S89 the Government of Bengal had approved 
o^du being taken up as a «econd language rn schools in Bengal, 


T'Urr 'rom (’,c Go-c-nu.f it of Bcng-l, no SSJs 
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wheievei an Urdu teaclier could be piovided It was pointed 
out at that time that unless Muslim boys learnt something of Urdu 
in the lowei classes of liigb schools, they were compelled to begin^ 
PeiSian while they weie still totally unprepaied foi the intelhgent 
study of that language The Government of Bengal emphasised 
the desirability of additional teacheis being appointed for Urdu 
teaching 

64 The Lieutenant-Governoi of Bengal (Sir Andrew Fraser) 
accepted the scheme which had been worked out by the Conference 
and requested the Director of Public Instruction to submit definite 
proposals for the gradual introduction of the scheme as funds 
permitted He considered, however, that the costly experiment 
of the importation of an Arabic scholar from Egypt could not 
be justified in the state of provincial finances which then prevailed 

(G) The lef aimed madiassah scheme 

65 The representatives of Eastern Bengal were not satisfied 
with the decision arrived at by the Conference summoned by 
Ml Earle They considered that a more modernised inadrassah 
curriculum was desirable and that English had not been given a 
sufficiently prominent place The desirability of holding a separate 
conference for the Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam was 
urged, and the Provincial Muhammadan Educational Conference, 
which met in Mymensmgh In 1908; suggested the constitution of a' 
committee which might be convened for the purpose The local 
Government approved the appointment of a committee which met 
in 1909 ShamS'ul-Ulama Abu Nasr Waheed, after consulting a 
number of Ulamas in various parts of India, prepared and sub- 
mitted a syllabus for the consideration of the committee 

66 The Committee met in 1910 and recommended that the 

junior course of madiassahs should consist of seven classes as 
against six in Bengal The chief features of this proposed course 
V ere — ■' 

{^) Largely to secularise the comse , 

(^^} Save in Dacca city, to-teach the secular subjects through 
the medium of Bengali , 

(m) To omit Persian , 

(tv) To make English coinpulsoiy in all except the two lowest 
classes 
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Tlie course was so framed that a pupil, after passing the final exa- 
mination of the ]unior madrassah, might either entei Class VII of 
a high school (^ e , the lowest class m the high section of the school. 
Class X being the top class) or the lowest class of a semor madrassah 
The teaching of the Quran was introduced and Arabic was to be 
taught on modern fines 

67 The semor course of the madrassah was to extend ovei four 
years, and the committee recommended that Enghsh be com- 
pulsory Shams-nl-IJlama Kamalnddin Ahmed, the Snpeiintendent 
• of the Chittagong Madrassah, dissented from the opinion of the 
majority on two grounds the course proposed was abeady 
heavy, (it) it was useless to try and proceed too fast , and English 
had already been made a compulsory part of the junioi couise 
The course of the senior department mcluded mathematics, 
elementary physics, philosophy, logic, jurisprudence and law, the 
Arabic language and literature and the prmciples of Islam 

A title course which followed the same Imes as those on which 
the course put forward by the Earle Conference was based was 
also proposed 

68 Mr H Sharp, who was then Director of Pubfic Instruction 
in Eastern Bengal and Assam, m putting these proposals before 
Government pointed out certam difficulties m the immediate 
adoption of the scheme The chief difficulties were the expense, 
the want of teachers, the breach with the Calcutta Madrassah and 
want of smtable text books Sir. Sharp pointed out that the 
levised curriculum attempted too much and contained a hetero- 
geneous mixture of subjects 

69 ]\Ir R Nathan was the next to take up the case The posi- 
tion which he assumed was that the revised curriculum should be 
as simple as possible, and should be mtioduced into as many ma- 
diassahs as financial considerations would permit With this object 
in Mew a conference was held m Dacca in March 1912, when the 
proposals of the 1910 Conference^ were taken as a basis of discus- 
sion, and such modifications in them were suggested as appeared 
Iffielj to make the comsc simpler and more piacticable 

70 These revised pioposals were under the consideration oi 
the Govermnent of Eastern Bengal and Assam at the time of the 
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redistiibution'of terntoiies , and, before any further progress had 
been made, the Government of India had announced their intention 
of estabhshmg a residential umversity at Dacca ^ 

71 The Dacca Univeisity Committee decided to adopt the 
suggestion of the Government of India that a Department of 
Islamic Studies should be mcluded in the new University of Dacca 
They took as a starting point the proposals made by the Dacca 
Conference of March 1912 These proposals contemplated a junior 
department with seven classes and a seihor department with five 
On the advice of the sub-committee which was specially appointed 
to consider the matter, the Dacca Umversity Committee reduced 
the number of classes to six and four respectively , they approved 
generally the syllabus foi the lower classes and worked out a detailed 
syllabus for the upper classes The whole question was further 
examined in March 1913 at an informal conference over which 
Mr Nathan presided, and some'slight modifications were made in 
the text-books prescribed for the jumor department The courses 
comprise instruction in the Quran, Urdu, Bengali, arithmetic, 
.geography, history, English, Arabic, drawing, and handwork and 
drill In the senior classes attention is concentrated on Arabic, 
English and mathematics ^ 

72 The Government of Bengal in its resolution No 450 T G , 
dated 31st July 1915, approved of the scheme and described it as 
follows — 

' ‘ The Governor in Council is satisfied that the syllabus of studies drawn 
up by experts in consultation vith the leaders of the Muhammadan community 
IS %yell calculated to serve the highest interest of that community His 
Excellency in Council has accordingly decided ^'o adopt this syllabus for 
all Government madiassahs except the Calcutta Madrassah MTiile not 
--..absolutely debarring from Government aid such institutions as adhere to 
the orthodox course, the Governor in Council will in future give preference 
to those that adopt the new course and entertain a stafl: on the scale 
prescribed 

From one point of view the reformed madrassah course may be regarded 
as preparatory to the Islamic studies of the Dacca Umversity , it is, hou ever, 
complete in itself and students who wish to pass from a madrassah to any 
umveisity course other than that of Islamic studies will not find themselves 
hopelessly handicapped by reason of their lack of Icnowledge of general subjects 


*Para 8 of the resolution of the Gov ernment of Bengal, no 450 T G, dated July 
31st, 1914, see also Chapter VI, para CO 

“ See the volume of appendices to this report where the courses are set out 
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The two outstanding features of this course are — 

(1) the omission of Persian , and 

(2) the inclusion of Enghsh as a compulsory subject 

With regard to the first of these points, the Grovernor in Council fully 
realises that 50 years ago a Muhammadan in Bengal with no knowledge of 
Persian would not have been counted an educated gentleman , but he is 
informed that even the most earnest advocate of Persian now recognises how 
utterly opposed to all sound educational principles it is to attempt to make 
a boy learn five ]anguages,_mz , Bengah, Urdu Enghsh, Arabic and Persian 
A knowledge of Bengali is obviously indispefisable , without at least a good 
working knowledge of Enghsh a Muhammadan cannot hope to make his 
way in the world , Urdu is, as it were, a link between the Muhammadans of 
Bengal and those of other parts of India , Arabic is the language of Islam 
Between Persian and UidiP there is a close affinity, and during the last 50 
years a great development has taken place in Urdu litertatuie The Governor 
in Council believes that Urdu, if properly taught, will contribute as much 
to the culture of Muhammadans at the present day as Persian did some 50 
years ago Under the cncumstauces. His Excellency in Council has decided, 
not mthout regret, to omit Persian from the school course , and he notices 
that even Mr Earle’s Conference, which was inchned to be conservative, 
made Persian optional with English ” 

The Governor in Council also assigned special funds out of 
winch the madiassahs adopting the reformed course might be 
assisted , the Government grant was not usually to exceed half 
the total working cost of the institution 

73 The Report on Public Instruction in Bengal for 1915-16 
summarised the position as follows — 

“ Tlie reformed madrassah scheme is an attempt to bring a system of 
specially Islanuo education more into fine with the reqmrements of modern 
hfe How far it will succeed, it is impossible as yet to say In the Chitta- 
gong district it has resulted in a heavy fall in the numbeis attending the 
more important madrassahs and the establishment of a number of private 
madrassahs teaching the old course The feeling in Quttagong is that the 
reformed course, while it wall not produce good mullahs, etc , wsll fail to turn 
out a Moslem capable of competmg with others in secular hfe Those who 
think that the refonn was in the right direction hope that the scheme will 
erentuallv secure public confidence, but they consider that this will take 
time ” _ 

{D) The retention of the orthodox^ couise at the Calcutta Madiassah 
74 The Gor eiiiment of Bengal decided that one Government 
madrassah in the Presidency should continue to teach the orthodox 
course, either without Enghsh or\with Enghsh as an optional 
subject Opinions had been collected ns to which madrassah 

* See p in 89 nnd footii\o 
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should retain the old course, and they almost all pointed to the 
Calcutta Madrassah as the one in which the oithodox course should 
be maintained It was theiefore decided that the reformed course 
should not he adopted in the Calcutta Madrassah 

75 The Government of Bengal, before deciding that the oitho- 
dox madrassah course should continue to be taught in the Calcutta 
Madrassah, had addressed a letter^ to the leading Musalmans of 
Bengal and to the secretaries of vaiious anjimians in Avhich the 
following question was put — 

“ In order, therefore, to meet the wishes of the stiictly orthodox Muham- 
madans, Government is advised that it will be necessaiy to have at least 
one madrassah in the province for teaching the old orthodox couise without 
English The only question remaimng to be decided is which of the existing 
madiassahs shall be selected for this purpose ” 

76 It IS mteresting to note that out of the twenty- two coiies- 
pondents who rephed to this question, fourteen were in favour 
of the Calcutta Madrassah (four of these were in favour of organising 
a modermsed course alongside of the orthodox course), three were 
in favour of the Chittagong Madrassah, two iveie in favour of the 

•. Hooghly Madrassah while two held that there should be an orthodox 
madrassah at more than one place The Muslim Association of 
Dinajpore was not m favour of any madrassah retaining the 
orthodox couise 

“ Under the present condition of our society," it wrote, “ we would bke 
that English should accompany the teaching of the orthodox course in Arabic 
to make our Maulvis better enbghtened and thus useful members of oiu 
society than they have hitherto been In this twentieth century Muham 
madans should not lead then hves as antideluvians but as useful citizens 
fully alive to their present surroundings " 

77 At a conference held at Chittagong on the 13th August 
1913, it was resolved that — 

“ The madrassahs must-of necessity take up the refoim scheme since 
an English education is now-a-dajs a necessity for the Muhammadan com- 
mumty which has to compete ivith the Hindus who have made Enghsh edu- 
cation a speciahty It was the general feeling of the Conference, however, 
that provision should be made for the few students who mslied to follow 
the old orthodox course It was agreed that the Calcutta Madrassah could 
most usefully he reserved for teaching on the old lines, though it was pointed 
■out that even the Calcutta Madrassah did not turn out as good men as the 
up-country madrassahs, and it would be necessary to reorgamse the Calcutta 

^ Por the reformed madrassah cumoulom, see the volume of appendioas to this 
report The Islamic DepartmenT curnculum will be found m the Dacca Un versitj 
Seport. 
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Madrassali Hardly a single man who left the Calcutta Madrassah could 
he called a man of real culture and wide learmng who iNOuld command the 
respect of the Muhammadan commumtv For this reason if the Calcutta 
Madrassah was to be reserved for the orthodox system it uould have to be 
reorgamsed and placed on a sounder basis ” 

7-8 Shams-ul-Ulama Abu Nasr Wabeed, ivKo was consulted, 
said — 

“ Turning to Western Bengal we find that the madrassah education itself 
is not so popular there While in addition to the Government madrassahs 
there are m Eastern Bengal as many as six full-grown senior (private) ma- 
drassahs besides two or three in the course of formation, not to speak of the 
innumerable ]umor madrassahs and maktabs, I do not know whether Western 
Bengal can boast of a single private senior madrassah or any decent number 
of junior madrassahs or maktabs Young men from Eastern Bengal form 
the bulk of the pupils of the Calcutta and Hooghly Madrassahs, who are sure 
not to flock therem, at least in such numbers, if once the reformed course 1 “= 
introduced in Eastern Bengal exclusitely Those persons of Western Bengal 
who are loud in their cry for the old orthodox course to be followed in the 
Calcutta^ Madrassah are generally those who would not allow anj relative 
or friend of theirs, not to speak of their own children, to receive instruction 
in the Calcutta Madrassah (Arabic Department) Yet they are sentimentally 
attached to the Calcutta Jfadrassah (Arabic Department) as if they look 
upon it as a glorious piece of antiqmty left by some ancestors to be jealously 
guarded against any improvement or as a monument of a glorious past when 
he Calcutta Madrassah was estabhshed for the purpose of turmng out 
scholars fit to monopohse all the posts of honour and emolument during the 
early days of the British rule m India, uhen Persian was still the court language 
and justice was administered in accordance uath the Muhammadan law ” 

i9 A committee was appointed m 1915 to revise the curriculum 

of the Calcutta Madrassah Nothing has lesulted from the lecom- 
niendations of this committee 


{E) Mai)assali exammations 

80 Up to the year 1913, examinations at the end of the senior 
epaitment comse uere held by the Cential Board of Esaminei& 
r ^ ^ Eimcipal of the Calcutta Madrassah was secietary 

in 1913, ordeis ueie issued to the effect that the Central Boaid 
of Examiners should conduct the louer and higher standard exara- 
a ion on ^ The examinations of the intervemng classes u ere 
to be conducted by the boards of the madrassahs concerned 

ihe title examination was constituted in the year 1912 

^chomo ^^“^1 accoidmg to the reformed 

chomc w as held for the first time in March 1917 
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82 Tie final examination of tic semoi departments of tie 
yefoinied madrassais was to be conducted by the Dacca Univexsitj 
On account of tie postponement of tie Dacca University Scieme 
tie Government of Bengal has lecently issued ordeis tiat a special 
Islamic matriculation examination and a special Islamic interme- 
diate examination will be ield in 1919 and 1921 respectively ^ 

83 In the yeai 1916-17 foui Government and seven aided 
senioi madrassais ^sent up 254 candidates, of iviom 191 passed 
Foi tie lowei standard 11 madiassais sent up 316 candidates, of 
whom 206 passed For tie title examination, tie Calcutta Ma- 
diassai sent up six candidates of whom five were successful 

(F) Summaty of evidence befoie the Commission 

' 84 Tie reform of tie madiassais ias been a thorny question 
for ovei iaif a century , and tie lefoims recently intioduced, on 
tie recommendations of tie Eaile Confeience and tie Eeformed 
Madrassai Committee, do not appeal to iave given full satisfac- 
tion \ 

So Tie Musalmans of Bengal say in tie niemoiandum^ wiici 
they piesented to tie Commission — 

“ Tie Muhammadans, having been so suddenly thrown out of Government 
patronage, were taken aback and could not give up the study of a language 
so vitally connected with their social and religious life , and conseqUentljr 
the Arabic Department, Calcutta Madiassah, continued to be run on the old 
lines with the result that it lost much of its former utility Scholars passmg 
from it no longer enjoy the good fortune of being employed in Government 
service, not to speak of a few marriage registrarslups, of Persian and Arabic 
teacherships in high Enghsh schools for which also a knowledge of English 
has now become necessary Under the circumstances they have been reduced 
to the necessity of either turning religious hawkers, living mainly on the 
chanties others, or becoming imams and muazzms attached to some 
mosques at starving wages ” 

86 Maulvi Abdul Kaiira® writes — 

“ A large number of orthodox Musalmans, who cared more for religious 
than for_secular education, continued to send then children to the madrassais 
instead'of to the schools and colleges As, horrcver, then course of studies 
was not revised in view of modern ideas and present conditions, the madrassai 
students, as at present educated, are not qualified for any useful career m 
life, and many of them have to be a bmdea upon the commumtj’- In order 


* See para 107 below 
General Jlemoronda, page 173 
^ Tbitf , page 171 
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to remedy this unsatisfactory state of things, the course of onental studies 
has lately been revised and proposals for further revision are under consid- 
eration But, unless the madrassah students acquire a fair knowledge of 
English, they can neither properly earn their livelihood nor make themselves 
very useful to society 

The question of the English education of Arabic scholars, thereforej'demands 
careful consideration It is a matter m which the Musalmans ate vitally 
inteiested For the community cannot be influenced for good or for evil 
to such an extent by anybody else as it can be by the ulamas It is through 
them that the great majority of the people can be reached It is, therefore, 
essentially necessary in the interests of the commumty as well as of the Gov- 
ernment that the madrassah students should be given such an education as 
will make them intelligent and enlightened citizens ” 

87 During our tours in Eastern Bengal we received no com- ' 
plaints about the reformed madrassabs, but Khan Bahadur Maulvi 
Aminul Islam^ in his note on madiassahs writes — 


It is an accepted principle that Muhammadan secular and religious 
edi^tion must go hand in hand , one is inseparable from the other It was 
with this object in view that Government •was pleased to introduce the reformed 
madrassah scheme which is a compromise between^ the present madrassah and 
sc om education, the object being to meet the special requirements of those 
members of the Muhammadan community who are not satisfied with the 
pwely secular education now imparted in schools nor with the purely religious 
education given in madrassabs Expeiience has shown that this experiment 
has not “et with success The education given in a reformed madrassah 
does not fit them for the ordinary vocations of life nor give them sufficient 
knowledge of Islamic laws to make them useful as religious guides A system 
of education must be evolved which should ensure that the rising generation 

infpllpphiftu”^ +1 healthy traimng and be improved morally and 

^ intellectually, so that they may become useful members of society » 

88 Complaints weie also made to us on the unsuitability of 
the courses The Musalmans of Calcutta complained that the 
two years special course m Enghsh provided in the Earle scheme 
has never been made available in the Calcutta Madrassah 

89 Mr A H Harley2 writes — 

on th^^ Ws Kitchener’s recent admimstration, a revised course 

Offiotreud th^eTore stronghold of orthodoxy, Al-Azhar 

^ the adffition of the 

“p ■>" W "Ot tie 01 tho 

mmU 3? iTud “ ttcolog.col depMt- 

“ ammm a Bpecial degree and leave them wth no 


‘ General Memoranda, page 107 
^ Iltd, page 164 
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better prospects than they now enjoy Students of madrassahs would in an 
Islamic country be quahfied for Government posts 

The course of studies in these orthodox seminaries is traditional, ? e t 
the ‘ sciences ’ necessary for the interpretation of the Koran are the mam 
subjects of study, the remainder being those ‘ sciences ’ which the Arabs 
learnt from foreign peoples In the Koranic ‘ sciences ’ are included the 
traditional or rehgious ‘ sciences ’ and the linguistic ‘ sciences ’ the latter 
comprise the intellectual or philosophical ‘ sciences ’ (also called ‘ the sciences 
of the foreigners’) 

^ I — Native Sciences 

1 Koramc Exegesis (Ilmul-Tafsirj 

2 Koranic Textual Cnticism (Ilmul-Qmraat) 

3 Science of Apostolic Tradition (limul-Hadis) 

4 Jurisprudence (Fiqh) 

5 Scholastic Theology (Ilmul-Kalam) 

6 Grammar (Nahw) 

7 Lexicography (Lugha) 

8 Ehetoiic (Bayan) 

9 Literature (Adab) 

II — Foreign Sciences. 

1 Philosophy (Falsafah) 

2 Geometry (Hindesah) 

3 Astronomy (Ilmul-Nujum) 

4 Music (Mausiqi) 

5 Medicine (Tibb) 

6 Magic and alchemy (A1 Sihi-wal-Kimiya) 

The foreign sciences are almost entirely onutted from the present Bengal 
madrassah course, only philosophy (including logic) and geometry being 
retained and it is unhkely that of the remaining four anj except medicine 
"Will be restored to the curriculum 


^ Wlnlo Mr Harley’s stitoment is a correct account of the basis of the curriculum 
of the orthodox madrassah, it must be lomembered that the Dars e Nizamxa or A'jramio 
syllabus which is still taught in the Calcutta Madrassah was introduced by MuUa 
Nizamuddui Sihalm, a resident of Sihah near Lucknou , and that it is called after his 
name This Maulvi bred durmg the reign of Alamgn- 1 and was the founder of the 
famous Arabic school of Lucknow known as ‘ Eiranghi Mahal’ Many of the books which 
arc used m coimeiion with the Nizamia syllabus n ere written by the pupils of MuUa 
Nizamuddm Siliahi Tlie commentary on logic was written by Maulw Hamdnllah of 
Sandila, a pupil of Maulvi Nizamuddm, and tho book on Muhammadan Ian was written 
by' Hafiz Moliibullah of Hiliar, a pupil of Maulvi Nizamnddm’s father 

The Nizamia syllabus was modified m Delhi by Shah IVahuUah (known as Mohaddis) 
who mtroduced mto it the teachmg of Hadis (the traditions of the Prophet) The modi 
fication was accepted by the schools of Lucknow and Deoband The svllabus was 
introduced in Bengal by Miilla Behnil Olum, son of Mulla Nizamuddm See the volume 
of appendices to this report 
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90 Great stress lias been lard by some of our witnesses on 
tbe study of English English is a compulsory subject in the re- 
formed madiassahs and the Dacca Committee recommended that 
every student of the Islamic studies department should be taught 
and examined in English as a compulsory subject Though 
Enghsh IS becoming more popular in the Arabic department of the 
Calcutta Madiassah, there seems still to be strong opmion that 
it should not be made a compulsory subject, at any rate in the 
semor department of that institution Mi Harley^ writes — 

“ From the middle of last century efforts were frequently made to bring 
the Calcutta Madrassah and with it the affihated madrassahs throughout 
Bengal into line with Government and piivate arts colleges, but the most 
that was conceded was the introduction of Enghsh as an optional subject 
into the Arabic department At present about one-third of the 550 

students in the Arabic department take English in preference to the alter- 
native language Persian ” 

O O 

91 Shams-ul-Ulama Vilayat Hussam- writes — 

“ I suggest that the courses of studies in the Arabic department should 
be made more up to date and that the Muhammadan students should be 
taught English to such an extent as would enable them to conduct work 
in that language ProMsion should accordingly be made in the Calcucta 
Umversity so that they mav be examined there in the courses of study and 
after passing their examination they may be given some diploma and title, 
and the various branches of Government sen ices should be opened to them ” 

92 One of tbe deputations of Calcutta Musalmans submitted 
a memorandum on madiassabs of wbicb tbe following is an 
extract — 


On account of the past history of the (Calcutta) Madrassah, the Muham- 
madans of Bengal are very touchy about it and we therefore be<T-that in the 
changes that ave have suggested tno fundamental xnnnciples should be 
ODseraed — \ 


(ff) Tlie te,aching of Enghsh should not be compulsory for ea era student 
B should be optional The Umvcrsiti . ,f it''tbinks proper mav 

(hi ThrSiw^'? students by awarding degrees of different name 
(6) The Dat,-e-^mamia should continue to be taught in the Calcutta 


* General Jlenoranda, page KM 
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93 Tlie general opinion in Western Bengal appeals m fact 
to be in favour of encouraging tbe stud} of English in the Calcutta 
lladrassah without making it obhgatory on eveiy pupil 

94 Theie is undoubtedly a geneial demand for oriental studies/ 
piefeiably associated with the study of English Maulvi Abdul 
Kaiim diaws attention to this demand in a passage already quoted ^ 
In the memoiandum placed before us by the Musalmans of Bengal 
this demand is explained as follows — 

“We, tlic Muhammadans m Bengal, are too closely bound up wjth our 
religion, and there is still a strong demand for studies on the old and tradi 
fional lines with or mthout a good working knowledge of English which may 
be a passport to Government serwce Therefore it is veiy desirable that 
facilities should be afforded to the students of madrassihs teaching the 
orthodox course, when they erince an eager desire to learn the language of 
their rulers as a means to worldly emoluments because thereby Government 
would be able to foster around rt a band of Joval servants and faithful subiects 
who bv their religious training would surely be much more devoted to Gov- 
ernment than the votaries of a materialistic secular education 

95 Mr Harley, in the note already referred to, says that the 
tiend of opinion favours “ the retention of the old and the addition 
of the modem ” He adds that certain oiientahsts advocate the 
election of the new on the old lather than the substitution of the 
nev for the old and suggests that the leformed madrassah scheme 
involves a somewhat too abrupt seveiauce rvith the past 

96 j\Ir J R Cuimingham, the Director of Public Instiuction 
in Assam, when advising his Government in 1913 on the Dacca 
TJniveisity Depaitment of Islamic Studies and the reformed 
madrassah scheme, mote as below Mr Cunningham has sub- 
mitted to us as evidence the letter which he then wiote to the 
Government of Assam with the intimation that he has not, m 
the interval, found it necessary to modify his views — 

“ On behalf of Assam I would enter a caveat against the establishment of 
a depaitment of Islamic studies as pai-t of the new University 

The special Islamic courses are intended to cany to their completion 
the studies of the madi issah — to follow upon a course of instruction differing 
both m aim and content from the courses regarded as smtable for the gene- 
lahty of the people Tire ordinary courses are those of the high school — 
a secular institution which seeks to qualify pupils of all denominations for 
ordinary citizenship The courses of the madrassah on the other hand are 
sectarian and lead to the direct social and religious service of Islam 


^ Para 86 above 
® General Memoranda, page 174 
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For long tlie conservatism of Muliammadans has Jed them to estahhsh 
and support madrassahs in preference to secular schools With the advance 
of education the madrassahs have naturally transcended their iiartover 
functions and attracted a more general public The knowledge of Islamic 
languages and of the subjects taught in the madrassah has been held in such 
high esteem that an attendance in the first feu classes has been regarded 
as satisfying the reqmrements of an ordinary education , The jlluhanunadan 
commumty has so been diverted from the general couise of advance and 
has lagged behind whilst other communities pressed forwaid Even for those 
of the students who have entered the madrassahs with a view to complete 
the courses, the instruction has been unsuitable clingmg to an orthodovy 
long out of date and fastened m inefficiency by the exclusion of liberal 
influences 

In these circumstances, attempts have been in force for some time to 
reform the madrassahs, to bend their courses to join ivith those of the high 
schools, to bring influences of compulsion to bear upon the more conservative 
portion of the community by insisting upon the stud}- of Enghsh-and the 
importation into the curriculum of modern courses of instruction in such 
subjects as arithmetic and geography As a result, courses have been pro- 
posed which are heavily overweighed m the attempt to make a single system 
answer the demands of divergent purposes 

I turn now to consider the suggested courses of instruction 

As the Koran is to be taught in the first two classes it may be assumed 
that the course is self-contained — that it begins from the beginning, requiring 
no previous instruction in a school The period of the jumor course covers 
the first SIS years of school life, and in that time a pupil has to learn three 
languages in addition to his orvn vernacular With this may be compared 
the curriculum of a lower primary school, which covers a five, nommally 
a four, years course during which it is foimd difficult to instill into the pupils 
an elementary knowledge of a single vernacular The junior course is further 
to be ciphered by an additional year’s mstruction m general subjects for 
those who wish to pass on to a high school The jumor madiassah will there- 
fore handicap its pupils bj imposing upon them a hearner task of learning 
and giving their competitors a j ear’s stdrt ahead of them 

At the end of the junior comse pupils will have the option of going on 
o a ig scliool or of remaining m the madrassah for four years with a view 
to ^lahfjing for matriculation in the Department of Islamic Studies It is 
of the essence of the scheme that those who complete the full madrassah 
‘‘V'® ^ qualified m English as the ordinary pupil who passes 
Ml cW*: f ^ school But m the scheme proposed the 

fhp nnnor through the mcdium of English which obtains m 

madrE^enh IS replaced by less than a half-day m the 

sor\' siibippt 1 ™ ^ think can the allowance for English as a compul- 

remam tic trAmn!^*^ ^ increased , the first aim of the madrassah must after all 

knowledge of rchgious men and the first requisite the 

knowledge not of English hut of the Islamic law and culture 

attrart'To cducatimtf attempt of this kind is necessary in order to 

marbp doused am the commumty This 

Imps proposed would nrohU^l that, while conciliation on the 

im proposed would probably bd immediately popular, its effect m the long 
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run would be to retard the course of Muhammadan progress I suggest that 
lb would be better to face the situation, to restrict the madrassahs in number. 
conSmag them as fai as possible to the education of those to whom an inti- 
mate knowledge of the Islamic languages and religious culture is essential, 
and converting the remainder by a gradual process into ordinary schools — 
schools primarily for Muhammadans, staffed by Muhammadans under Muham- 
madan management, offering special facilities to Muhammadan pupils by 
reason of subscriptions from_ the commumty and differing only from the 
ordinary high school affording some preparation in the earlier stages for tJie 
study of an Islanoic language or languages m the last four years of the school 
course The improvement of madrassahs might then be undertaken mth- 
out embarrassment Such a pohcy would, I believe, tend to bring Muham- 
madans more rapidly into the general current of advance and would at the 
same time, permit of due concentration on the improvement of madrassah 
instruction proper The scheme now under consideration would have the 
effect of diverting the Muhammadan jmuth fiOm the same path as the Hindu, 
of imposing upon him a heavier burden, of tahag the education of a large 
number away from the benefit of the general funds devoted to the interests 
of secular education, and of modifying the thoroughness of the Islamic conrso 
as ^ professional training by the importation of elements irrelevant to its 
purposes 

97 Various suggestions have been made to ns for the im- 
provement of ina^assahs Some of our Muslim correspondents, 
vith the Punjab University in then minds, advocate the institution 
of an oriental faculty of the Calcutta University They say — 

“ We cannot hut feel that the time has now come for the University of 
Calcutta to take these students under its protecting fold, as its sister univer- 
sity in the Punjab has already done to its students of oriental literature and 
learmng The said University has established oriental examinations in 
Persian, ilrabic or Sanskrit, namely Munshi Ahm and Munshi Fazil m Persian, 
Maulvi Alim and Maulvi Pazil in Arabic and Yisharad and Shastn in Sanskrit , 
and permits the students who have passed the highest examination either 
in Persian or Arabic or Sanskrit, to present themselves for examination m 
the English papers of the matriculation, intermediate and B A examinations 
of ifs Arts Eaculty successively , so that any of such oriental students- 
obtaining pass marks only in English at the bachelor of arts examination is 
deemed to have passed the said examination and is admitted to the degree 
of bachelor of arts m that Umversity The syllabus off studies at present 
current jn the Galciltta Madrassah up to the stage of the senior fifth j’^ear class 
IS practically the same as that of the Maulvi Fazil of the Punjab University, 
while the curriculum for its title course is much superior to that , and it would 
not he out of place to ask for such privileges for the Arabic students m 
Bengal ”2 

98 Maulvi Abdul E[arim^ suggests that the University of 
Calcutta should establish faculties or oriental studies similar to 

^ Question 4 

2 General Memoiando, fage 173 

2 Idid , page 172 ♦ 
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those of the Puniab University He thrabs that the Arabic Depart- 
ment of the Calcutta Madrassah, the course of studies m which 
IS in no way inferior to that of the Oriental Faculty in Persian 
and Arabic of the Punjab University, should be recognised by 
the University, its examination bemg held either by theTJniversity 
or as at present bv a Madrassah Board The Maulvi also suggests 
thet Calcutta Madrassah students after they have passed the junior 
and semoi madrassah exammations, might be examined by the 
University in Enghsh only and that, if they satisfy the examiners 
in that subject they should be declared to have passed the university 
examination 

The Head Maulvi of the Calcutta Madrassah endorses this 
suggestion ^ 

99 The deputation of Calcutta Musalmans favour the 
recognition of the Calcutta Madrassah by the Universit"^, but in 
a somewhat different way — 

The student who has passed the final examination of the Madrassah, 
corresponding to the B A examination, should be permitted rmder conditions, 

V hich we need not discuss here in detail to study for a special master s degree 
^amination provided that he has acquired such a workable knowledge of 
English that he may be able to read modern Enghsh books on Arabic litera- 
ture Such a student should also be expected to carry on research work on 
modern hnes The students who have taken this special masters degree 

V ill be better quahfied to act as professors in colleges than the students who 

ha'i e taken the M A degree in Arabic from an arts college under present 
conditions ~ o x- 


100 The aboye conespondents tlunk that tbe introduction of 
an Islamic Faculty would be advantageous both to tbe University 
and to tbe Madrassab 


bcg to draw j our attention to the desirabilitv of instituting a special 

Umversity uhich mav- conduct 

the madrassah examinations and award the degrees We are led to this 
conclusion by the foUowing reasons — y 

tbe study of the M A degree m Arabic 
ersian IS so poor that students after tukins their degree 
Zl y competent to act as professors m Colleges The 

per^om who receive thar education m the old orthodox stvle and 
both 1 knowledge of Arabic or Peis.aii, or of 

mnLnee S V ^Tolesso^ on account of their 

awoTt ^^at the colleges have to 

appoint persons whose knowledge of .Yrabic and Persian is in- 


* Gsnenl McmoTaiida, page 176 
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sufficient and thus the standard of Arabic and Persian gets lower 
every day 

(2) The recognition of the madrassah studies by the University will 

encourage the teaching of Arabic and the madrassah students- 
will find employment as teachers in the schools and the colleger 
and m other departments 

(3) The want of pro\nsion of Persian and Arabic courses is one of the 

complaints of the Muhammadan students in Calcutta The 
Madrassah wall always have a strong staff of Persian and Arabic 
teachers and they can always deliver lectures to the students for 
whom the colleges make no provision for the studv of Persian 
and Arabic ” 

101 Theie is in fact a practical unanimity of ojiinion tliat the 
highest studies of the Arabic Depaitment of the Calcutta Madiassah 
should be brought within the sphere of the Calcutta Umversity’s 
influence But the uay in which this should be done is not very 
clearly stated 


{G) The pesent 'posflion of mad)assahs 

102 The course taught in madrassahs whether oithodox or 
refoimed, is divided into four stages — 

{a) the primary classes , (this section of a madrassah is gene- 
rally called a maktab The course when it includes a 
certain amount of secular instruction is classified as 
part of the primary school system Maktabs are tie- 
quently found as distinct institutions existing apart 
from madrassahs ) ' 

(b) the junior department corresponding roughly to the middle 
section of the ordinary school curiiculum , 

(e) the senior department conesponding to the high school 
/ section of the ordmaiy school curriculum , 



103 A jumor madrassah is one which has no class above the 
jumoi depaitment , a senior madiassah is one which has a senior 
department A few madrassahs have title classes above the senior 
department, but the Calcutta Madrassah is the only institution 
which pxovides full teaching for the title classes 

104 In Bengal there are thirteen senior madiassahs of which 
four are mamtamed by Government Seven aie aided and the rest 
aie unaided institutions All the senior madrassahs have junior 
departments attached to them There are 247 jumor madrassahs. 
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of which one is maintained by Government, 179 are aided, wlnle 
the rest are unaided mstitutions 


103 There are 21,222 pupils in senior and junior madrassahs 
■ol Bengal The total number of Musalmans in high and middle 
schools IS 103.038 Thus 17 1 per cent of those Musalmans nho 
are attempting secondary education are being educated m ma- 
diassahs Those maktab classes which correspond to the infants 
sections of primary schools are not included in these figuies 
The number of Musalmans who receive then primaiy education 
in,muktabs is very large 


106 The cost of maintaining 260 senior and junioi ma- 
drassahs IS 113,83,631, of which S>1, 05,646 are covered by fees 
The average cost per head in the Government madrassahs is Bs 74 
pel annum of which R8 5 are met by fees The corresponding 
figmes m the Government high schools of Bengal are R44 9 and 
B24 7 The cost of education in the madrassahs is therefore 
moie by B29 1 than the cost of education in lugh schools 

107 The final exammations of jumor and semoi madrassahs 
^are conducted by a board which woiks linder the Department of 

Pubhc Instruction The final examination of the reformed ma- 
diassahs has not yet been held Its first examination was to be 
hdd in 1919 by the proposed Dacca Umversity and the students 
^er passmg the examination were to be available for the Islamic 
epartment of that Umversity The local Government has recently 
issued orders that the final exammation should be. conducted by 
t e Department and that the classes of the Islamic Department 
vhich correspond to the mtermediate classes of' the umversity 
comse should be opened in the Dacca Madiassah The Dacca 
: ^ coirespond to an intermediate coUege described 

Chapter XSXII with four high school classes attached to it 

108 The ci^culumi of the reformed madrassah mcludes Arabic 
lai^iagc and hterature, Muslim law and rhetoric, logic m Arabic, 
niathematics (anthmetic and geometry) j English, histoiy and a 

®atocidation standard- aie also taught The 
hntoD of India is taught m Enghsh and the subject covers the 

' ' ' — V _ 

^Xfcecturiculuta of the junior and ataJorcla=^=« , . 

oi upper dices to tUs report ** m tha voluma 
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Hindu, Muslim and Biitish periods In the two highest classes 
oi the semoi madiassah, the cuiiiciilum is anaiiged as follows — 

Periods a week 


Arabic language 4 

Arabic literature, prose 3 

Arabic literature, poetrj 3 

Rhetoric and Muslim law 3 

Logic taught m Arabic 2 

Arithmetic and geometry taught in English 2 

English (the same course as that prescribed for the 

niatriculatioii stage) 8 

Lidian historj' - 1 

Yernacular (Urdu or Bengali) 2 


109 The coiuse diffeis from the matiicidation course by the 
omission of algebra and the inclusion of logic, ihetoric and Muslim 
lavv, which are all taught m Arabic from modern books The stand- 
ard of Arabic language and hteiature is much higher than the 
standard, of compulsory or additional Arabic leqimed for the 
matriculation examination 

110 The regulations for the special Islamic matriculation 
examination distribute the marks as follows — 


Enghsh, I paper 



100 

English, II paper 



100 

Arithmetic and geometry 



100 

Indian history 



70 

Vernacular 



30 

-irabic language 



100 

Arabic hteiature 



100 

Rhetoric 



70 

Muslim law 



70 

Logic 



GO 



Total' 

800 


Thirty per ceut m each subject and thirty-three per cent m the 
aggregate are required to pass the exammation mthe thud division 
111 We think it desirable that the examinations of the re- 
formed madrassahs should be conducted under the control of the 
authority which will be responsible for the secondary school and 
intermediate examinations We have recommended m Chapter 
TTYTT that the reformed madrassah examinations should he con- 
ducted under the final authority of the Secondary and Intermediate 
Board , 
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112 The Calcutta Madrassah differs from the other madrassahs 
in the following three aspects — — 

(а) Enghsh in the Calcutta Madrassah is not ohhgatory , it 

IS alternative to Persian / 

(б) The Nizamia course is taught and Government has under- 

taken that this arrangement shall not be interfered, 
with 

(c) The standard is higher and teaching of a general university 
grade is provided ^ 

113 The reformed madrassahs come within the cogmsance of 
the Dacca University and it is the desire of the Muslim community 
of Calcutta that the Calcutta Madiassah should be bi ought into 
some connexion with the Calcutta University We^ discuss this 
question in Chapter XLII 


(P) Islamic studies in the TJniveisity 

114 We must in conclusion describe the arrangements made 
by the University for the promotion of Islamic studies The 
Muslim undergraduates in Calcutta have found it difficult to obtain 
adequate instruction in Peisian and Arabic , their number is limited 
and they are to be found distributed amongst almost all the colleges, 
hlushm students often have to entei colleges not affiliated ^ in 
Persian or Arabic and may thus have no opportunity of studying 
these subjects The university authorities reahsed some years 
ago that this placed Muslim students at a disadvantage and 
that steps should be taken to enable them to keep in touch 
vith the elements of Islamic culture With this object 
in view, the Umversity has maintained teachers of Persian 
and Arabic for the benefit of undeigiaduate students who are 
attached to colleges not affihated in Peisian or Arabic ^ Besides 
this, the University has organised classes in Aiabic and Persian 
ior post-giaduate students The sfaff consists at present of six 
lectuiers, of vhom two are common to both blanches, one is 
specially assigned to Arabic and three to Peisian The number 
of Muslim students vho undertake the study of such couises is 
extremely limited and there have been sessions when there has 
been no student in one or other of these languages This fact 


A feo of Es 3, now reduced to Rc 1 S, is charged for admission to these classc’ 
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cannot be explained merely by the geneial baokivaidness 
of the Muslim community in the matter of highei education 
The extiemely Imiited numbei of students m Arabic and Peisian 
may be attiibuted with better reason to the lack of facilities for 
adequate training in these subjects at the undergraduate stage 
But whatever the cause may be, the University ought not to 
discontinue these classes, for in addition to the needs of the com- 
munity we have to take into consideration the claims of Islamic 
scholarship In this connexion, we may remark that the courses 
prescribed for the M A degree examination in Arabic and Persian 
are neither so varied nor so comprehensive as those recommended 
m Sanskrit and Pah On this subject, a reference may be made 
to the memorandum of Dr AbduUa-al-Mamun Suhrawardy ^ In 
fact the subjects included in any adequate scheme for the study 
and investigation of Islamic cultme are so numerous and so 
diversified that the entire scheme for Persian and Arabic studies 
for the M A degree examination should be recast In addition 
to Arabic'and Persian, the Umversity has made provision for the 
study of Islamic history which forms an alternative subject for the 
M A examiimtion in history The Board of Higher Studies in 
History has arranged the post-graduate lectures in Islamic history 
in two broad divisions, namely, Islamic culture outside India and 
Islapnfc culture within India Here again we find that the Muslim 
students are hmited m number, and it is plain that Bre demand 
at present for facilities of this description is of a very restricted 
character We hope that the facihties, such as they exist, will be 
utihsed in an ever increasmg degree, and that they wiU be still 
further developed 

116 Before we conclude this chapter of our report, we must 
reiterate what we stated in Chapter VI, namely, that in our opinion 
there can be no solution of the problem mvolved m the educational 
backwardness of the Muslim commumty of Bengal which does 
not mclude a persistent attempt not only to make madrassahs 
places of real inteUeotual culture and training but also to bring 
them into touch witlr the needs of modern hfe 

i General Memoranda, pages 381 382 
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The ExamiATioN System 
1 — Inti odiicto} ij 

1 The problems of exammation, difficult and important in aU 
countiies, aie nowhere more difficult or important than m India 
and especially in Bengal 

2 In no blanch of education does the machmery tend so much 
to become regarded as an end in itself oi its smooth and regular 
running (where it exists) as a tiibute pei &e to the excellence of its 
oigamsation , yet m no branchTdoes badness of design, even in small 
and apparently tiiffing details of the machmery, afiect so profoundly 
the whole psychology of education fiom the school upwards to the 
umversity , and in none is this fact less geneially lecogmsed The 
appieciation of the facts skown by many of our correspondent^ 

IS mdeed both wider and more acute than experience m other 
countries imght have led us to expect , and this is evidence of the 
extreme tension, moral and mteUectual, produce^ in Bengal by 
the examination system of to-day * 

3 We shall ffist ,of all draw attention to those more obvious 
and striking features of the examination system in Bengal and India 
generally to which our attention has been drawm. by official 
pronouncements, oi by oui witnesses, or by our expeiience , and 
especially to the effects of the examination system on every school 
and eveiy class loom throughout Bengal, on methods of teaching 
and on methods of learrung, and on the relations between teachers 
and taught V'e shall next enq^uire into the meamng and objects 
of degrees and exanunations generally, and shall give concrete illus- 
trations of the views which We hold on these points In the light 
ot these view s we shall analj’^se the evidence which has been submitted 
to us m regard to details — many of them details of great practical 
sigiuficance ^both of the examination-system, and of the teaching 
system correlated to it at every pomt , and we shall discuss sugges- 
tions for reform that have been made to us We shall incidentally 
make certain proposals in regard to changes-that appear to ub\ 

f 140 1 
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piactical and desirable, but om systematic proposals -nnll be 
summaiised in Chapter XL of this report 

4 The influence of examinations on the school system, and the 
matriculation examination itself have been separately dealt with 
in detail in Chapter IX ^ 

II — Magmtude of the examination fwhlem 

5 “ Exaimnations as now understood,” says the Government of 
India resolution 'on educational policy of 1904, “ are believed to 
have been unloiown as an instrument of general education in ancient 
India, nor do they figure prominently in the despatch of 1854 
In recent years they have grown to extravagant dimensions and 
then influence has been allowed to dominate the whole system of 
education in India, with the result that instruction is confined 
rvrthin the rigid fiamewoih of prescribed courses, that all forms 
of tiaimng which do not admit of being tested by written exam- 
inations are liable to be neglected, and that teachers and pupils 
are tempted to concentrate then energies not so much upon genuine 
study as up^n the questions likely to be set by the examiners ” 

6 In 190G the new regulations for the Umversity of Calcutta 
under the Act of 1904 came into force. But the changes introduced 
imder those regulations, though some of them were of importance, 
were not of a character to affect the general situation described in 
the 'resolution quoted above , and since 1 904 the mam changes ^ 
have been in the size of the exammations, rather than in their 
character so far as Bengal is concerned 

The total number of candidates'for matriculation for India as 
a'whole in 1904 was 23,800 m round, numbers , in 1916„ 27,200 
But it IS to be remembered that these last figmes do not include 
the number of candidates for the school-leaving exammations 
which since 1904 have been mtroduced in Madras, Bombay, the 
Umted Provmces and the Punjab In 1904, there were 8,800 
candidates for the Madras matriculation, in 1916, only 52 In 
(Calcutta, the number of candidates for matriculation in 1904 
was over 7,100 , m 1916, over 14,000 , m 1917, over 10,000, in 
1918, 14,675,2 in 1919, 15,921 


I See also Chapter XIII, paras 42, 43 and passim 

- The reduction m numbers m 1918 was doubtless mainly due to the establishment 
jo£ the University of Patna 

Ii 2 
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7 Tlie growtli of the exammation system is_ perhaps better lilus- 
tiated by comparing the total number of candidates for inteimediate 
and bachelors’ examinations in the Ifaculties of Arts and Science 
for difierent years For all the Indian universities^ the total number 
of such candidates was in 1904 ]ust imder 11,000 , m 1916, it was 
]ust under 25,000 ^ The correspondmg figures for the University 
of Calcutta were in round figures 6,000 and 11,200 The total 
number of all candidates examined by the Umversity of Calcutta 
in 1904 was just imder 15,000 in 1918 it was neaily 32,000 ^ 

8 The dimensions that weie regarded by the Government of 
India as extravagant m 1904 have been doubled foi Calcutta 
Calcutta IS probably the largest examimng umveisity in the wbild 
and the creation of the umversities at Patna and Benares- and 
of a umversity at Dacca will not deprive it of that eminence. 
^or do we see any possibihty or desirability of_the total number 
of exammation candidates in India bemg diminished What might 
he dimnushed (and this we imagme is whht the Government 
of India resolution aimed at diminishing) is the number of 
candidates dealt with by wholesale methods which r^e roughshod 
over teachmg organisations 

o / teacJmig system hy the examination system 
and its lesuUs 

9 The Umversity Commissioners of 1902 expressed the view 
that It was “ beyond doubt that the greatest evil from which the 
system of university education in India sufieis is that teaching is 
subordmated to examination, and not exammation to teachmg 
The Government of India resolution of 1904 speaks of the domi- 
nation of the u hole system of education by exammation In reply 
to Question 1 of our qncstionnan e,'^ although it does not refer to- 


adnrtd- rt ®jstem bj wbicl) Mndras cmdilitos tabe Iheir degree m parts, and 

danng a Wsdional ponod tool, them nndcr tr,o different sots ot re^lat.om, it is not 
Je nd d ot-xt fipires for the, Un.versitv In the figure gnen above, the number 

of eandidates for the B ^ at Madras ,s estimated as 1,200 

191S Calcutta Syndicate for 

» Kqmrt of the Indian XJmacrsiti^. Commiaaion, 1902, page 40 

Indians o°f 'abn kT II of nnivcrsify education affords to joung 

opporfuritv of oblanuog the Inghest tra.nmg 1 If not, in vhat 
respects do you comidor the c^isirngN^temi defieienl from L point of ricn ’ 
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examinations explicitly, moie than 80 witnesses have pointed 
- to the examination system as one of the giavest defects in the 
Bengal system of education and many have mdicated that its 
domination of the teaclimg is the worst feature in the system 

10 “ The^ork of a college in Bengal,” says Mi J R Bariow 
OiEficiating Principal of the Presidency College, “is almost entirely 
conditioned Ly the examinations winch have to be passed ” The 
professors of chemistry m the same college (Mr Jyotibhushan 
Bhadiiri, Dr B B Dey and hir Bidhu Bhusan Dutta) complain that 
teachers have httle or no freedom of teaching owing to the iigid 
examination system Nawab Syed Nawabaly Chaudliury legaids 
the examination system as “ a great deterrent factor m the way of 
true learnmg ” “ In this country,” says Mr A G Datta, the 
Piincipal of Murarichand College, Sylhet, “ teachmg is entirely 
subordinate to examination A Student’s i elation with the Uni- 
versity is only understood by Indians to be simply by means of the 
exammation and for the purposes of the exammation ” Shams-ul- 
Ulama Abu Nasi Waheed of Dacca speaks of the ‘ dominance of 
exammation ’ hlr K Zachanah, of the Presidency College, also 
speaks of the dominance of exammation, and the ‘ scramble for 
degrees ’ “ To my mind,” says 5Ir Jatindra Chandra Cuba, 
Professor at Bajshahi, “ it is the exammation system of the Univer- 

__ f 

^ See, for instance, answers to Question 1 by Mr Altai Ab, Mr Jogendianath 
Hhattichaiya, Rai Dmanath Bisi as Bahadur, Mr Cbaru Chandra Bisivts, Mr G 0 
Bose, Principal of ^tho Bangabasi College, Mr Chmtaharan ChaLravirti, Principal of 
the David Hare Training College, Rai Laliimohan Chatterjec Bahadur, Pimcipal of 
the Jagannath College, Dacca, Mr Eamananda Clnttcrjee, Mr Brojendra Kishore Roy 
Chaudhurj, Mr Surendranatli Das Gupta, Mr A C Datta, Principal of Murarichand 
■College, Sylhet, Mr Promode Chandra Dutta, Mr Surendra Mohan Ganguli, Mr Patrick 
•Geddes,^Dr Jajneswar Ghosh, Pimcipal of the Ananda Mohan College, Mynicnsmgh, 
Jfi R N Gilchrist, Prmcipal of Knshnagar College, Mr Handas Goswamy, Mr 
Jatindra Chandra Guha, Mr Bipm Behan Gupta, Mr Jogendra Nath Hazra, Principal 
of Midnapore College, Khan Bahadur Mohammad Ismail, Maiilvi Abdul Karun, Mr D K 
Karve, Mr Karunamay Khaatgir, Mr PuinacliandraKundu, Ofig Principal of Chittagong 
College, Mr Gopal Chandra Lahin, Mr G H Langlej, Mr ALshay Kumar Maitra, Dr 
D N Mallik, Ml Panohanan Majumdar, the Rev Father A Neut, Rai Radha Cliaran 
Pal Bahadur, People’s Association, Khulna, Kai Sn Nath Roy Bahadur, Mr S K RuBra, 
Pnnoipalof St Stephen’s College, Dellii, Mr Atul Chandra Sen, Rai Satis Chandia Sen 
Bahadur^ Dr -Fares Chandra Sen Gupta, Sir Surendra Mohan Sell Gupta, Staff of - 
Serampore College, Di Prabhu Dutt Shastn, Sir Anuknl Chandra Sircar, Mr F C 
Turnei, 0£Eg Pnnoipalof Dacca College. Sir Rajendranath Vidj ahhusan, Slahamaho- 
padba aj a Dr Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, Shams ul-Ulama Abu Nasr Waheed, 'U'- K 
Za-ha-iah Some of this evidence is disoussed m Chapter Xfll, paias 42, 43 aul 31 
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sity that IS mainly lesponsible for the defectiye^and abortive educa- 
tion imparted under its auspices ” Spealnng of schools, the staff 
of the Serampore College tell us that “ the examination at the end 
of the course is the only thing that counts Training is -at a 
discount, and success in the examination is the bd-all and end-all 
of the system , and they add that thb-system m vogue is per- 
petuated to a very large extent in the coUeges, and that they 
regard the present umveisity system, and the present system 
o ovemment administration which make practically eveiything 
epen ent on success in examinations,” as laigely responsible for 
the evils of the present situation 

would be wrong to think that Bengal is exceptional m 
DeLrStl ^ ^ Eudra, Piincipal of St 'Stephen’s College, 


universities^*^^Thp cover almost the vhole field of vision (in 

unnersities) The nhole sjstem of education is thus greatly vitiated ” 

Dr Tej Bahadur Sapru, of Allahabad, writes— 

the professors 1 ^lon m India is, and ha<hpen, that both 
tae professors and the students hare made a fetish of examinations ” 

savs tbn TV, en Director of Public Instiuction in Bombay, 

much of +1^ ° much to examinations and 

X lammTt ^ mechanical kind for parti- 

maioxitv of t apphes not only to a laige 

majority of students but also to many teachers 

general and vfo!^^ '^^ought that these statements are of a somewhat 
SiSor^atir' Tr'"' ’ suWlemented by a mass 

0 4at otsf, » The first portion 

suborLS r ^P««^fioally rvliether teaching is Lduly 

deKS thrfnoT’""? witnesses Iho hav^ 

affirmative 14 question, 169 have replied in itie 

in the negative ^ ^ doubtful and 30 only have replied 

pendents wkT^ply^f 5 ^1'® uegative-Toiffigs The coires- 

^^ice-Pnncipal of the Vil mclude Mr" J B Baneijea. 

his colleagues disagree), 

Central College i -Cm ^udi Ram Bose, Prmcipal of the 

suitable tests or evamin T ^ 'subordination of teachmg to 
examinations, such as exists in the Calcutta 


'• Question 0 
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Universit} as ‘ a chsciplmarv provision of high educational value ” 
Ml A H Hailey Piincipal of the Calcutta Madrassah^ (writing in 
consultation with Khan Bahadur Aminul Islam) appears to shaie 
that view He writes — 


“ I do not consider that teaching js unduly subordinated to examinations 
In Bengal the student-intellect is discursive and I consider that it requires 
the discipline of the examination system whereby it may be confined to inten- 
sive application for a period to essentials which are the condition of further 
progress ” 

It IS clear that -wise examimng may convc}’' suggestions of value 
to a laige number both of teacheis and of taught , that it may draw' 
attention to esseTitial poitions of a subject w'hich aie m danger of 
being neglected , and that examiners in 'then leiioits may be able, 
where teacheis aie not competent, to draw attention to mistakes 
in their teaching revealed by concordant but erioneous ansiveis of 
the candidates But the question put was not whether examina- 
tions may not exert beneficial as well as mjurious effects on 
teaching, a point which few would contest, but whether there is 
vahdity in the criticism that teaching is at present unduly sub-^ 
oidmate;! to examination , and to this we legard the leply as 
overwhelmmgly in the affirmative, not only fiom the numbei 
of witnesses who take this view, but from the vaiiety of their 
experience, the positions they occupy and the conclusive nature 
of then testimony ^ _ 

14 Mr J M Bose, ’of the Presidency College,^ tells us that the 


average student of Calcutta University makes no attempt ■what- 
ever to take an mteUigent mterest m Ins subject, except in so fai 
as it IS necessaiy for the passing of the examination, and that it is 
his immiiable expeiience and that of most of his colleagues that if 
he attempts to illustrate the lectuies by brmging in any subject 
such as aeroplane stability or -wireless telegrajihy the teacher is 
immediately asked if that subject is mcluded m^he syllabus of the 
Umversity The students, says Mr Purnachandra Kundu, Ofig 
Pimcipal of Chittagong College—^ "" 

“ prefei that lecturer who gives systematic ‘ notes ’ and points out ‘ nnpoi- 
tant ’ questions To avoid the risk of unpopularity, and hence inefficiency, 
even an able Jecturer allo-n's lus lectures to degenerate into coachmg work 
To meet the demands of the vast majority of students, he has to sacrifice the 
mtellectual development of the earnest and smcere students of superior 
abilities, who otherwise might have had the best possible training ”2 


^ Question 9 
2 Question I 
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“ Teaching,” says hlr Sudmeisen, Principal of Gauhati College, ^ 
“ IS entirely subordinated to examinations The student resents 
anything outside,” and he adds that a definite attempt to 
secure wide leadmg of a subject by a particular membei of 
his stall led to “ almost empty benches m the following year ” 
The whole atmosphere, says Mi Surendianath Das Gupta of the 
Chittagong College, 2 is so much charged with the ideal of doing 
well in exannnation that it becomes impossible for any professor to 
hold out a higher ideal Yuth fair success The students, says the 
Kev Father F Crohan, Prmcipal of St Xavier’s College,^ “ are not 
Yulhng to give their attention at lectures to any remaiks or ex- 
planations except such as bear on the questions likely to be put at 
the exanunation It is a waste of time and energy to attempt to 
insist on anything else , ” and the Senatiis of the Scottish Churches 
College^ tell the same story — “ In common estimation (they sayX 
the only specifi.c value of any teachmg is that it prepares directly, 
for some examination ” Exanunation dominates the teacliing,” 
says Eai Kumudim Kanta Baneijee Bahadur, Prmcipal of Raishahi 
College — 


all teaching is done with a view to secure successful results in the univ er- 
sitv esamnations The teacher vho can best coach and who can give notes 
most suitable for answering probable questions in the evamination is considered 
to be the best teacher These notes are crammed 

The evidence from the Serampore College contams a stiikmg 
passage by a Bengali member of the staff - - 

cither college not to learn things foi their own sake, but to 

BenciirSSpnV?. Fupose of gettmg through certain tests The average 
for teachm" wlnah " 7 ^oildlj-minded He cannot be exjiccted to caie 
versitv e'-inninti clearlj' aim at secuiing a pass for him at the uni- 

to the uecidnr \ Icctuier cannot help but adapt himself 

m the W nVo ^ isiomethmg 

attempt to soar between lectmmg and coaching, for if he should 

vinc^or omn^rf 7"U-k-nopn limits, his class will very soon clip his 

but humour their BtuLn^sVr He“ wlhT 

just^aWe— ^ whole, they thuilc m the mam 


of the bcsUhiStf geSune^ W system many 
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15 We need not pile up mitten evidence on tins point It 
was manifest to us fioni our own visits to lecture-rooms that 
except in a few sfciiking instances tke teaching was directed 
exclusively and naiiowly to the examination syllabus 

16 )Some witnesses have told us that teacheis are judged not 
only by the students but also by the college authoiities on the basis 
of their examination successes “ Both in private and Government 
colleges ”, writes Mi Surendianatb Das Gupta, of Chittagong,^ “ the 
authorities think that teaching mth a view to secure the largest 
number of passes is the only duty of the teacher and, as a lesult 
of that, all teachmg becomes necessarily subordmated to that end ” 
This may be so, but it is clear that the main pressure on the teachers 
is exerted by the students themselves, whether directly or through 
the college authorities , for we have been told by dozens of mtnesses 
that the students, with the rarest of exceptions, think and care for 
nothing but examination success and that they believe that undei the 
existing system of examination, their success will be endangered 
if the lecturer ' wastes time ’ by teaching outside that syllabus 

17 Whether the exarmnation system could be so modified as 
to avoid this danger ia_ another matter We think it could, but 
we aie bound to say that in the opimon of some competent witnesses 
the feais of the students are at present not without a semblance 
of justification “ The whole undergraduate teaching,” says 
Mr D B Meek,“ Professor of Physics at the Presidency College, 
“ is bound down by examinations , no freedom in choice of material 
is encouraged and any ongmabty on the part of the teacher is bkely 
to produce results disastrous for his students when they go up for 
their examinations Miss A L Janau, Principal of Bethune 
College, IS not less exphcit 

“ Not only,” she says, “ is teaching unduly subordinated to examination, 
hut good teachuig vould result m most cases m a failiire of the students so 
taught to pass the examinations It is to a large extent only by not teachmg, 
but by passing on cram that teachers can expect to cover enough ground to 
ensure their students passing Any good teaching is done at a rish 

^ Question 10 See also Jlr Brojendra Kishore Hoy Chandhui-j (Question 1) , :irr 
Ibomode Cli'indri Dutti (Question 1) , Mi Bunal-manda Sen (Question 9} , Dr David 
Thomson (Question 1) » 

- Question 1 

== Mr D B Meek doubts pessumsticallj whether freedom would be good it present 
as ho thin! s the muioritv of the undergraduates are really at the school boy stage, is 
judged by their mental jnpacitj 

‘ Sec answers of Bethune College, Question 9 
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“ The engiue of exarmnation/’ said the Priucij)al of St Paul's 
Cathedral Mission College — 

‘ ciiislies the heart of the teacher and student ahte The teachei is 

tom ni tu 0 hetiveen the desiie to train and hherate the often splendid capacities 
of his students, and his sense that he is wronging them if he does not cram 
them so that they will pass 

IS M’e may take it then that the teaching is compressed tightl}’' 
mto the Imuts of the exannnation syllabus by the overwhelming 
anxiety of students to pass their university examinations and of the 
teachei s to ensiue then, success Anxiety to pass examinations 
exists and lightly exists, m other countries, but nowhere probably 
does it exert such sterilising tyranny ovei teachers and students 
alrlce as m Bengal 

19 To what causes is this excessive anxiety attributed by our 
witnesses ? Chiefly to two The first is that under existmg coudi' 
tions m Bengal the imiversity degie^ 15 the one and only passport 
to a career for the majority of the students , the second, poverty 

20 Pailuie to obtam a degree means failiue in hfe 111 far more 
cases m Bengal than it does m western coiuitiies,, for in those 
coimtiies a degree is but one of many portals to many careers , 
in Bengal it is the only portal to the most important , and the total 
number of careers open to a young man of promise is at present far 
smaller than in western countries Agiiciiltme is the greatest 
industry of Bengal b'^t for leasona of caste and other reasons,^ 
it offers very few opportunities to educated men The other 
industries m Bengal are still 111 then beginnings It is true that in 
business many high caste Bengahs find employment as cleiks , 
but on the one hand the actual handhug ot goods is regarded as 
uudigmfied, and on the othei, business in its larger aspects has not 
yet been legaidcd by the Bengah as a great and honourable caieei 
capable of leading to the highest positions m the community In 

enga , fox the higher branches of the professions and of Govern- 
ment «oiMce a dcgiee is, with the rarest exceptions, indispensable 

21 The second reason assigned foi the all-absoibmg anxiety 
on tlm part of the ai eiage student to pass his examinations is 
poierty quo te fiom the Bev W E S Holland (whose 

* Th 1 V. T s njUna, Of-tioiil 

- Clnpter XXl 
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evidence concuis ivitii that of the Bengah teachei at Seiampoie 
College cited in paragiaph 14, above — 

“ The poverty of these classes is intense It is the determining factor 
of higher education m Bengal , a poveity of which ei ery principal has heart- 
brealang evidence Education is of the nature of a familv investmedt, to 
enable the recipient to feed and inamtain a ciowd of dependent relatives 
The student can have his e} e on little else Almost without exception 

the one anxiety is to pass examinations vhich vill qualif}'^ for appomtment 
to certain posts or adipxt them to ceitain professions The one imperious 
necessity is to obtaui the ‘ degree ’ that will keep the wolf fioni the door 
Hunger, not for learning or development of faculties but for bread and butter 
is the motive behind our students 

22 “ Anyhow to pass the examination, and keep bone and flesh 
togethei, not the soul, 'has become the cry of the hour,”^ writes 
Mr Plan Han Sen, Hector of the Radhanath High English School, 
Dacca The same story is told in less poignant terms by many 
others among oui vatnesses Thus Mr Purnachandra Kundu, 
Officiating Principal of Chittagong College, writes — 

“ University education (even m non-technical subjects) is the only entrance 
to a professional caieer or service under Government The vast majoiitj of 
etudents do not caie much for learning and intellectual progress , their aim. 
IS to pass examinations only after which can they expect to eain a living 
The prospects of earning a decent hving serve as the incentive to 
university education Collegiate education has been spieading m Bengal 
mainly for this reason Learning for its own sake is an ideal not to be expected 
from the majority of students ” 

The object of university education nowadays, sajs Bai Nisi Kanta 
Ghosh Bahadur,^ of Mymensmgh, “ is mamlj to make a livelihood None is 
educated for the mere sake of education itself, r e , for the attainment of 
learning, acqriisit on of knowledge and the highest culture lu life lassing 
examinations is now the onlv motive 

Mr Piasauta Chaiidia Mahalauobis^ tells us that moie than half 
the students find it very difficult to make both ends meet 

23 We have thus a vmdipictiue of the students, uiidei economic 
stress, constraimug the ir teachers into a rigid lestriction of theu 
teaching to the limits of a printed syllabus (which can only be 
modified mth the assent of the.. Government of India) and 
obstinately closing then ears and minds to anything outside it 

24 In these circumstances it is scarcely smpiising that the eiloifc 
ot the teachei is hmited m many cases to the piepaiation and dicta- 
tion of notes foi exammation use, and the efiort of the student to 
the memoiisation of these notes and of such other information as 
can be demed horn the ‘keys’ denounced by the Commission 


* Question 1 
--Que tion 1 
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of 1902,^ -wlncli still flottrish in spite of that denunciation “ The 
piactice of dictating complete notes to students is nowhere so 
common as in Bengal,” says Dr Biabhu Dutt Shastri,^ Professor 
of Philosophy m the Presidency College Eai Eadha Chaian Pal 
Bahadur, tells us that " the teaclung has degenerated into mere 
dictation of notes suited to be answers for exaimnation Questions 
25 There is much evidence on this point,^ and it would be a 
mistake to suppose that the practice is hmited to the classes 
preparmg for the lower examinations 

We have ourselves heard such notes dictated in an M A 
class room “ Nowadays,” says Sir Satischandxa De, Professor 
of English at Dacca, “ even M A students attach importance to 
the notes of those who have set questions, and they read these 
notes to the exclusion of books EaiKumudmi Kanta Banerjee 
Bahadur, Principal of the Eajshahi College, gives similar emdence ^ 
It will he seen from evidence quoted below that it would be wrong 
to suppose that notes are always used to the exclusion of books 
hir Hiia Lai Eoy, Professor of Chemistry in the Bengal Technical 
Institute, writes^ — 


lie members of the Commission will be surprised to learn that the 
students pieparing for the M Sc examination commit to memory the contents 
01 two volumes of Richter’s Orgamc Chemistry and Roscoe and Schorlemmer’s 
standard works on Inorgamc Chemistry ” 

26 There is clear endence that the average student in Bengal 
as powers of memorisation that would be regarded as exceptional 
m uxope, that his mam effort is devoted to memorisation, and 
a sue memorisation enables him to pass the umversity examin- 
a ion ( e question of distmction is another matter) 

Serampore, acquainted with western pupils, 
Bpeak of the facile memory ^ of then pupils 

Hostel Ca)ciitfa*=^?’ H Gt ITolmes, of the Oxford Mission 

p.oi.b)o hi 


m erort of Comnu*;.cion M J002, Srcfioii SI 

" UiifMion 9 ’ 

’ Qut -tioo 3 
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Mr It N Oilciirist tells iis that he has been an exainiiier m 
the XJmveisity for seven years, most of the tune in pohtieal science 
and pohtieal economy, and that the text-book is practically the 
sole source of instiuction on the subject The unstiuotors of the 
students, in this case, he says, were not their teachers— 

"“^bufcMr Stephen Leacock, President Wilson and— a strange combination 
—some such person-as ‘ an honours giadnate,’ whose work was sold in the 
bazar for a few annas The benefits of studymg President Wilson’s or Mr 
Leacock’s or Dr Maishalfs boohs are veiy great indeed, but as the 
Bengali student studies them the verj leverse of benefit is the case I 
thmk I can honestly say that after leading the answer-books of fifty or a 
hundred papers I could hare repeated large passages almost re; from 
the woiks of these authors even though I had never read their works 
znj sdTf Tie examiner’s function is to check errors of memoiy more than 

to test the ahdity of a student m handlmg a qaestion 

In answer fco another question, Mr Gilchrist writes— 

“ the best student judged by examination results, is the best memoijser, 
Evciy examination in which I ha-ve taken part is proof positive of this state- 
ment Individuality m treatmg questions is a very rai e thmg The examiner 
IS moie a recorder of mistakes in memory than a judge of mental cahbre m the 
pioper sense 

27 "Undei the present system”, says Shams-ul-UJama Abu 
Nasr Waheed — 

“ attention is almost exclusively directed to the development of mmd 
which again is measured by the amount of success at a mechanical examination 
conducted by an external machinery and requiring more or less a reproduc- 
tion of memory ”~ 

Mr Surendra Mohan Ganguli, Uiiiversity Lecturer m Pure 
Mathematics, writes — 

“ teaching has degenciated into dictating notes suited to be answers for 
exammation questions, culled mostly from hacar notes and guides 
Recognition of merit depends entirely upon examination results, which again 
depend more upon cramming of notes than anything else 

Mil Katuiiamay Kliastgir, Professor of Mathematics m Presi- 
dency College, and University Lecturei in Applied Mathematics^ 
tells us that — 

“ with the object of seeming distmctions ui the examinations, the students 
read a fixed number of text-books, or rather some portions of text-books— por- 
tions which ate likely to be set in examinations, and this type of mtellectual 
slavery which is popularly known as cramming stifles the groirth of ongmal 
thinkmg in the minds of the students, and nhen thei'^ come into the actual 


/ 
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field of -vroik they make a pool shoiv of themselves by reason of thgir not 
having any power of imagination and oiigmal thinking ’ ^ 

28 The lesult, foi the majoiity of students, of the method of 

teachmg, learnmg and examination which have been de^scnbed 
above may easily be anticipated ^ 

“ Education,” writes Mr Haiidas Goswamy, Head Master of 
the E I E High English School, Asansol, 

‘ ends with the university llTiat Spencer vTote half a century ago is 
stiU Tnie of our education ‘ Evammations^ being once passed, books are 
laid aside , the greater part of what has been acqmred drops out of lecoUec- 
tion , what remams is mostlv inert, the art of applyni" knowledge not havmg 
been cultivated ’ 

N / 

29 The Eev WES Holland says that the<^ desue for 
leaimng manages to survive in a few cases, as is evident from the 
cultured scholais of Bengal, but that — 

m most, the system breeds a positive distaste for the learnmg that is 
sought not for its own sake, but as a means to another end It is the rarest 
thmg to come across anyone who has the desire to continue study after 
taking his degrees Books are done with and banished on the proud day of 
graduation Our umversity system, instead of encouragmg the love of 
learmng, lolls it^ And this is the moie tragic because there can be few 
peoples who have more iiistmctive bent or gift for mtellectual pursuits than 
the population of Bengal 

Kazi Imdadul Huque, Head Master of the Calcutta Trainmg 
Bchool, writes — 


e are trained to read, take notes and cram them, pass exammations 
and perhaps to thmk a httle , but hardly to do anythmg Teaching 

js unduly subordinated to examiuition, so there are very fen who really 
jlearn anvtiung from the teaching they receive In most cases the individual 
^ ^ activities IS acqmred through private stiidv, or thiough contact 

witii the V orld after leaving the umversity ’ - " 


spent m passing examinations under the present 
sjstem, says hliss A L Janau,^ “are yehrs in which “entirely 
wrong habits of thought, of pioportion, of study, are almost of 
necessity gradually acquired” Dr Jajneswar Ghosh, Principal 
oi the Ananda Mohan College, complains that — 

de-v eloped his memory at the evpensc of 
a'To.nc:! (-1 n 'icultir, and he relies ou it alone as a resource of so^ oreign potency 
‘ ~ 1 or ea He crams, and the faciliti wit^which he devours subjects 


^ Qmshoa 1 Other cMiI.nco m rt^jird to tins 
nith • altcrniiUxc qm t oii«, p-iros o7 — 03 bc'ow 

* Qaci- joi. 1 

’ Acatrer of Bct’iune Col!ei,< StafT to Question 1 


point ls^ dealt with 
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and sciences is equalled only by the facility inbli which he purges his mind of 
them as soon as tlie examination is over ^ 

And Jfi J R Banow ^ tells us that it is the commonest of 
complaints that by the college system mtellectual interest and 
oiigmabty are sterilised 

31 That tlie present examination system often leads to tire 
emasculation of the intelligence is evident “ I consider,” says 
Ml Sns Chandra Chatter jec, of Dacca, that — 

“ our University is at present producing machines and not men Our 
students learn not to thmk in ways of their own, but in stereotyped ways 
dictated to (hem brothers , and thcyJiavc no individuality of their own 

Mr Jatindia Chandra Guha, Professor of Enghsh at Bajshahi, 
writes — 

“ Though the University of Calcutta has been m exrstence for more than 
SO leart, it has pioduced very feu men whd,have made new discoveries, oi 
important contributions to the advancement of knowledge, or utilised acquir- 
ed loiou ledge m new practical fields The products of this University have 
ever been cliarged with a want of originality and inventiveness Their learnmg 
has, in most cases, proved haricn, for lew of them have given bo the world 
any offspiing of their mteJJoctnal loins To my mmd it is the esannnation 
system of the University that is mainly responsible for this defective and 
abortive education imparted under its auspices 

Causes of the present situation 

32 AVe have now to euquue how far a remedy can be found for 
the barrenness, and for the other evils, described above , and for 
that a closer investigation of theUr causes is necessary We do not 
by any means legard all these evils as necessaidy mheient m any ^ 
and every examiuation system On the contrary, we believe them 
to be in the main, cuiable, though m different ways Some are, 
no doubt, due primarily to the examination system Others, in 
the opinion of competent judges, are imposed on that system by the 
previous education of the students , and there aie others stdl which 
are due to the students themselves, and which it would be wrong 
to attribute to any external ciicumstauces We shall consider 
these in the reverse older of that enumerated abox'e 

33 We have dealt, we hope '•not unsympathetically, with the 
question- of economic pressure That pressure exists, though 
possibly to a less extent, in other countries In all the modern 
universities of Great Britain there are hundreds of students whose 
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biead and butter depends on then passing of examinations But 
we do not find that general closing of the ears and mind to every- 
tbmg that does not contiibute to examination success To quote 
tbe plirase of the stafi; of one of the Calcutta colleges there is, oi 
ought to be, a ' margin of dismterestedness m study and this 
in Bengal, seems to be small — to the vamshing pomt m most cases 
TMr Eadhakamal Mukerjee, Umversity Lecturer in Economics, 
enumerates among the defects of the present system of education — ■ 

“ The emphasis of egoistic interests, and the neglect of communal and 
cultural interests,” and “ a general declme of moral and spiritual strength 
in the selfish pursuit of an education for mere livelihood which is due to the 
o^verciowding in the professions, and consequent demoralisation, economic, 
and pohtical dangers ”2 


The remedy foi this weakness can only be found in, some new 
moial and intellectual movement in the studentworld * 

34 A certain numbei of witnesses regard many defects of the 
present system of examination as the inevitable result of the present 
system of secondary education Khan Bahadur Mohammad Ismail^ 
thinks that, having regard to the quahfications of the teachers avail* 
able in this country and the geneial poverty of the country, there is 
no alternative to the present system " The student,” says Eai 
Lalitmohan Chatter] ee Bahadur, Principal of the Jagaunath 
College, Dacca, “ depends even more largely on bazar notes and 
keys, because he has never acquired the power of accurate expres- 
sion or of thinking for himself ”2 « The schools,” says Mr. Bari'ow,^ 
are the root of the whole trouble, and apart from the obvious 
e ec s ue to lack of money, their deplorable results are 
due partly to the badness of the method of^-teaching Enghsh ” 

35 It has been suggested by some of our witnesses that the 
vf ^ ° inemorising made by candidates in examinations 

Tvr -o ° compose them own answers m Enghsh ^ 

and pn s t e case comrmcingly m legard to history r 

and his answer obviously apphes to othei subjects - • 

confine hmSuJpSdmgTfirouAi^^ student reading history will not 
^ smgle book, or part of a hook,^ on his 

* Question CoUogo Sonatus’ aasner to Question IS 
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period, and trying to learn by heart, with the aid of a key or his lectuies, 
answers to probable questions One would expect him, under the guidance 
o{ a tutor, to refer*" to quite a number of books linnself, to try to make 
hunseU familiar with opposing views on disputed points and to form his own 
views , to devote special attention to the aspects of his period which have 
most interest for him , and so forth All this, properly done, will take 
i most of his time and energy, even if he is perfectly familiar mth the 
language in which lectures are dehvercd and the books to be consulted are 
written, and if he is doing nothing but history If he is so iinfamihar with 
the language in question that he only catches a stray sentence here and 
there of his lectures, and takes ten or fifteen minutes to read a page of anj 
book wdiich he consults , if, moreover, he has, under similar conditions, to 
read a mass of English ‘ literature, ’ and two subjects besides, it is apparent 
that the task before him must be far beyond his powers Once 

a good workmg loiowledge of English were attained, I beheve the tyranny 
which the examination system at present exercises m all subjects would 
largely disappear 

A gieat deal of the ' iinliealfcliy cram ' and of the ' passive recepti- 
vity ’ of the Indian student. Dr Brajendranath Seal also attributes 
to the fact that the student has to use a tongue not his own — 

“ When you present a pistol to the candidate’s head and bid him 
stand and dehver in a tnce, he must keep himself primed for the occasion with 
the only com you will accept 

36 The question whether the mother tongue or Engbsh should 
be used as the medium of instruction and examination in schools 
and universities is too important and complex to be dealt with 
incidentally here, and we shall consider it in the next chapter 

37 It is clear that the difficulties of conducting exammations 
rationally, both at the present matriculation stage and at the higher 
stages, are greatly complicated by the deficiencies in knowledge, 
power of .appreciation, and habits of intellectual study, which 
characterise the products of the Bengal secondary school system 
as it exists to-day Here again, the remedy cannot be found in 
any reform of the examination system puce and simple, but must 
be sought partly in the reform of the secondary schools, partly 
m the reform of the matriculation exammation ^ 

/p — General funchons of examvnahons and degrees 

38 We now come to those defects which we regard as due to 
mistakes in the design of the examinations themselves, both m 

^ Question 9 

= On the seoondaty school system and the reform of matnenlation, see Chapters VIII, 
IX, X and XXXI 
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plan and m details , and perhaps still more to a fundamental but 
common want of apprehension of the true functions of examinations 
and degrees 

39 In this matter the general public have been too wilhng 
in the past to take umversities and other examirung bodies (here 
and elsewhere) on trust A father hears with complete and 
iinquestiomng satisfaction that his son has / passed his examin- 
ation and with stdl more satisfaction, that he has taken his 
degree,’ and the satisfaction with which the umversities pass a 
student oi confer^ a degree is scarcely less unquestioning It is 
only in certain special cases that anyone concerned either knows 
or asks how the passmg of the particular examination or the confer- 
ment of the degree could be expressed in plain and intelligible 
language, ^ e , what the degree really means It seems almost 
an indiscretion to enquire But that question might-well be put 
quite plainly, say, by a chemical manufacturer, who desired to 
S' yeimg chemist who had ]ust graduated to undertake 
certain work in his factory If by experience the manufacturer 
did not know what (say) a first class honours B Sc , m chemistiy, 
or an M Sc , could do, he would if he had or dinar y common-sense, 
go behmd the degree before givmg the young man the post , he 
would enquire what the real meamng of that degree was And 
if the reply were unsatisfactory he would look elsewhere 

In our judgment, the pubhc ought always, lilce the manufac- 
turer, to feel the light to ask such questions , and the Umveisity 

ought always to be in a position to give clear and imambiguous 
rephes 


If for the word examination its simple equivalent ' test ’ were 
substituted, such questions would probably be asked as a matter 

0 coiTxse We slioiild at once wisli to know the nature of the 
test and the nature of the guarantee base'd on it 

40 A university degree is, or ought to be, a guarantee given 
by tlie Umversity to the pubhc in regard to each student on whom 

1 is conferred, the nature of the guarantee varying with the degree 

41 The guarantee is simplest to understand m the case of a 
techmeal degree like the degree m medicine In this case the 
degree has a plain and straightforward, if not always a simple, 

^ means that the Umversity regards the student as a 
mutable person to practise medicind*and has satisfied itself that 
bas a fair knowledge of the 'sciences on which modern 


\ 
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medicine is founded The University bases its guarantee m part 
on the loiowledge it has derived from an elaborate senes of 
examination tests, written, vtva-voce, practical, and clinical, in- 
cluding, during the earliei years, tests in the basic sciences 
•which the Univeisity regaids as essential for the understanding 
of the principles of medicine, and, in the later years, tests in the 
actual kind of problem which the medical man has to solve m lus 
daily work But the Umversity and the general public realise 
that even an examination of this kind cannot test the whole lange 
of the knowledge and capacity which a man must acquire m 
order to practise medicine successfully , it merely tests a series of 
samples, both of knowdedge and capacity, taken more oi less at 
landom And these samples so chosen, if considered alone, might 
give unduly favourable evidence of the candidate’s powers , if he 
had been left to hmiself it might have so happened that he had 
studied some parts of his subject to the exclusion of others, equally 
vital for success in practice He might, for instance, have learnt 
how to diagnose ceitain forms of heart-disease, but know nothmg 
of neurasthema or of diabetes, and yet have the fortune only to be 
tested in a heart-case at his final examination The university 
authorities, therefore, take elaborate precautions to ensuie that 
the chance of the sample of the knowledge of the candidate tested 
at the examinations being a fair one shall be veiy great , they 
insist that before the candidate enters for the exammation he 
shall go through a most elaborate course of traimng, testified by 
his teachers, and covering the whole field of study regarded as 
necessary , and although this cannot affoid any absolutely certain 
knowledge to the UniVeisity that the student has piofited by the 
whole of that tiainmg, it greatly stiengthens the Confidence vuth 
which the University gives the guarantee and the pubhc accept 
it We have chosen our illustration from medicine because it is 
in dealmg with this, subject that both the University and the 
public aie most fully conscious of the responsibilities and meamng 
•of the guarantee implied by the conferment of a degree 

42 In the Faculties of Arts and Science the nature of the 
guarantee, not only m Calcutta, but in all universities, is of a much 
more elusive and vaiied nature than in the case of a techmcal 
faculty lilce medicine , and probably no umversity would be 
able to define with any appioach to accuracy the meamng and 
pui^ose of the seveial degrees in arts or science in terms of what 

M 2 
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it IS intended to guarantee to tlie public that each possessor of 
such a degree can certainly do 

43 We think that such a question should be asked and ansu ered ; 
but we wish to guard ouiselves at once fiom the assumption-that 
the ansver should give the complete connotation of a degree It 
can only give part — though Ave beheve an essential part — of that 
connotation , foi, while a degiee ought to connote definite cajiaci- 
ties in all its possessors, it ought to connote much more in the 
majority of cases By insisting on tiaining undei capable teacheis 
as well as on the passing of an examination, as an essential quali- 
fication foi a degiee, we piovide the opportunity foi all candidates 
to acquire intellectual peispective and a nidei understanding of, and 
sympath)’’ with, other minds, both of to-day and of the past , but 
since these aie things that cannot be fully tested by examination ive 
camiot as in the case of the capacity to do something, make sme 
that each student has profited by the opportumties which we have 
given him of such enlargement A single example will make oiu' 
meamng cleai We tiain a laige^numbei of students in histoiy, 
and test them by examination at the end of then course Now, 
by examination we aie able to test then knowledge of what has 
been written by histoiians, and then capacity to lead and to analyse 
lustoiical documents , but no Aviitten examination can prove that 
a man has gamed the personal insight and understandmg as veil 
as the eiudition and intellectual giasp of facts essential foi a his- 
toiian And it is especially in subjectsjike histoiy and hteiatme 
m which intelligence and feehiig are fused that the examination 
fails most to test with ceitamty Aidiat we wish the degiee to connote 
m as man} cases as possible But, lecognising the limitations of 
examinations, theie is all the moie leason to apply them rationally 
to test those thmgs which they contest AMth certamty, and to 
keep cleail} m oui mmd then general puipose 

I present confusions of the examination systems aie 

^rgc } uc to uncertainty as to then purpose It may be asked 
V 1} uniA ersities are content mth such confusions and uncertaint}’' 

11 we are right in thmkmg that they exist The reply, in most 

(Si concealed by the apparent 

■nil \ , system, 

mut, T,? ’’ marks which a ca/d, date 

n m oi ei to succeed and if he obtains that percentage. 
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why, it may be said, should any furtbei questions be asked * 
Ought not eveiy one concerned to be satisfied ^ 

45 Yet It IS clear that in order to convey any intelligible 
ineamng to the geneial public, and even to an enhghtened public, 
a minimum percentage of marks ought to be tianslatable into 
some foim of words , and it is unfortunately true that the examiiimg " 
body would in most cases be haid put to it to give the tianslation 
There IS, as a rule, no want of good faith on the pait of the 
examimng body It is itself deceived by the illusory appeaiance of 
certainty conveyed by figmes to which it is iieveitheless unable 
to attach any precise meamng We could peihaps have no cleaiei 
case of the powei of percentages of marks to produce the illusion 
of which we have spoken than that of the evammation m English 
at the Calcutta matriculation 

46 It IS rare indeed for the gwieral purpose of a non-techmcal 
examination to be defined mfch any attempt at accuracy But 
here the geneial pinpose is defined in the regulations. Chapter 
XXX, Section 8, which reads — 

“ The matriculation examination shall be a general test of fitness for 
a course of university studies ” 

It IS still raier foi the meamng of an examination test in a 
liarticular subject to be defined with accuracy But no fault 
can be found with the matriculation legulations in Enghsh in this 
respect 

“ The matriculation examination,” say the regulations, “ shall be a test 
(a) of ability to write clear, simple and correct Engbsh, (&) of intelligent 
comprehension of plain modern Engbsh on familiar subjects ” 

With such directions— and i^^trould be difficult to better them — 
liow it may be^asked, can the Umversity possibly go wrong ? A 
glance at the fist of paper-setters and examiners shows that the 
Umversity emplcj'^s experienced men, fully aware of the require- 
ments of the class-rooms, fuUy capable of interpreting the very 
plaiif directions given them to allow none to pass who have not 
the command of simple English necessary to follow the first year’s 
lectures, given through the medium of English Yet the testimony 
that the majority of students cannot do so is overwhelming ^ How 
can the experienced umversity examiners have so conspicuously 
failed in their obvious duty ^ 


* Chapter IX, paras, 27 — 30 
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47 The answer is quite simple In addition_to_the unmistalc; 
able verbal directions given by the regulations, they also contain 
others to which no verbal meaning is attached 

“ In order to pass the matiiculation exalnination,” say the 
regulations, “ a candidate must obtain in English eith,ei in the 
first paper 40 marks, and m the aggregate of the two papers 72 
marks or in the aggregate of the two papers 80 marks ” Theie 
are further directions in regard to marks, the ‘ grace-marks 
regulations with which we shall deal later ^ But there is no 
passage in the regulations which lequires the examiners to make 
their marks a valid translation of the examination requirements, 
so admirably set out at an earlier stage Consequently having 
satisfied then consciences about marks the examiners inform 
the Umversity that all is well , and the Umveisity accepts that 
verdict But the umversity pubhc does not, and cannot, m the 
hght of then daily experience with the students m the class 
rooms The matriculation examination m English has signally 
failed in its purpose And one cause of its failure is the self-^ 
deception caused by the marking system in use in this subject^ 

48 It might be said in defence of the University, that in the 
existing condition of the teachmg of Enghsh m the secondary 
schools, the Umversity could never have been in a position to 
make good 'the guarantees nf fitness foi higher studies which its 
regulations imply, and to which it sets its seal, but which it camiot 
justify m a vast number of cases , or rather that it could only 
have done so by rejecting in Enghsh (say) 70 per cent of the candi- 
dates instead of passing 70 pei cent or more - 

49 Moreover, it would be unfair to judge the Umveisity of 
Calcutta ovei-severely m this matter, for it has only followed 
a common practice of examimng bodies But we think it should 


* Pans. 77 — SI below 

- In 1917, 3,861 or 24 per cent, of the candidates failed in Enghsh and 1,474 or 9 per 
cent failed in Enghsh onlj In 1918, 6,C24 or nearly SSjper cent of tbo candidates failed 
in Enghsh, and 2,761 or nearly 19 per cent of the candidates failed in English 
onlj It 13 a -verv rcmarhnblo fact that it is only m English that the failures in a 
single Euhiect attain significant dimensions The failures in other single subjecls 
(t f , unaccompinicd bj failures in other subjects), m 1017 and 1918 were as follows — . 
1917 mathematics 22, classical languages 26, Tcmacular composition 28 , 1918 
mathematics 39, classical languages 9, vernacular composition 3 This question vill 
ho further considered m a memorandum in our aolumc of appendices 
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be possible to impiove the piactice immediately, quite apart 
from any question of general umversity refoim 

50 In the case of other matriculation subjects we cannot put 
the university guarantee to the test so defimtely , though certain 
conclusions may be drawn from the simple inspection of the regula- 
tions In the compulsory paper in mathematics, only 30 per cenc 
of the marks is required on a paper which includes arithmetic, 
algebra, and geometry ^ It is clear that a candidate might 
' pass " who knew either no algebra or no geometry , and we have 
come across cases of schools in which algebra is either not taught, 
or seriously neglected, because it is regarded as imuecessaiy for the 
examination Even supposing that one knew that a candidate 
had passed in arithmetic and geometry it would be very difficult, 
without having deahngs with a large number of successful candi- 
dates, to guess the probable attainments of a person who had 
‘ passed ’ the matriculation in these subjects It is only by the , 
-experience^ gained -by contact with a large number of such 
students that one gets an inlchng of the kind of guarantee that 
the Umversity ofiers 

61 When we come to ask omselves the meaning of ‘ passing ’ 
a higher examination of a non-techmcal character in cases where 
the Umversity does not itself define that meamng (as it does in 
the case of matriculation) our difficulties in judging whether the 
Umversity succeeds or fails in the conduct of its examinations 
increase If we do not know the pmpose of an exarmnation how 
shall we say whether the Umversity attains _ that pmpose or 
not 

V — Deta%led 'problems of the exaimnat%on system 
•> 

Uncerimniies of 'purpose and method 

52 We think we shall best pave the way tor improvement it^ 
instead of attempting to investigate fuUy any one examination, 

' we draw attention, with the help of the many comjietent witnesses 
\ who have given us their assistance, to the uncertainties which 
afiect every part of the present examination system — ^uncertainties 
of purpose and uncertam'^es of method In Chapter XL we shall 
make certain proposals which, if carrie(^ut,~will we hope ensure 
that the Umversity shall be kept fully informed of the working of 

^ The standard of mathematics at matriculation is aho dealt with m Chapter IX, 
paras 17 — 24 
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its own examination system and of tlie problems wliicli it presents 
for solution 

53 A scientific study of tlie limitations as well as of tlie 
potentialities of examinations is only in its infancy 

Dr Brajendranatfi, Seal, in tlie admirable essay wbicb be 
bas submitted to us m answer to Question 9 writes — 

“ Among the unsettled questions relating to the theory of esammation 
are such vital points as the foUowmg (1) the nature, meamng and component 
elements of the fitness which an examination is supposed to test or measure , 
first in a single subject , secondly, m a number of correlated subjects , and, 
thirdly, m a number of unrelated (or, as is often the case, negatively 
correlated) subjects , (2) the nature of the curve of mental capacity, 
general or particular, and the correlations of mental capacities and interests 
as throwmg hght on the real value of exammation curricula , (3) the nature 
of the curve of marks, its relation to the curve of capacity, and the dependence 
of this relation on the psychology of the exammer , (4) the questions of chance 
and error, (5) the question of the tuning of an exammation m relation to the 
course of instruction and disciphne of tntemn exammations to test and 
ensure contmuous v ork and of compartmental examinations tersus a smgle 
final exammation , (6) the duration of an exammation, and tie time scheme, 
m relation to fatigue , (7) the extent of allowable option of choice of questions, 
and of compensation as between subject and subject, (8) the relative place of 
written, practical and oral exammations, of external and mternal exammers, 
of primary and secondary motives hke love of knowledge and emulation ; 
(9) the re-orientation of exammations m general, with reference to vital 
developments at puberty or adolescence, and (10) last, though not least, the 
theory and art of questionmg I” 

54 Many of Dr Seal’s questions, as we sball see, bave been 
dealt wutb by our witnesses It will assist us in our analysis if, 
without going into great detail, we bear in min d tbe distinctions 
between tbe three of tbe most important ‘ component elements ’ 
to which we presume Dr Seal refers, and which an exammation 
can test. — 

(1) memorisation, pure and simple, 

(2) memoiisation accompanied by understanding, or know- 
ledge, 

(3) power of applying Imowledge to some useful purpose, or 
capacity. 

It IS of couise quite true that between these distinctions there 
IS no perfectly sharp border line but, as Mr Alfred Sidgwick has 
shown, this is true of most distinctions It does not deprive them 
cither of their validity or of their use m practice 
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56 There is ajso another kind of distinction, not always borne 
m mind, wlucli ■will be valuable in helping us to deal with, complev 
pioblems of examination, the distinction between the complete 
exammation and the exammation by sample It is only 
in comparatively lare cases that the University can conduct an 
examination which will completely cover the field in regard to 
which it desires to give a guarantee In the great majority of 
cases it can only test samples of the candidate's knowledge and 
capacity withm that field - It must theiefoie take such special 
piecautions as are in its power to ensuie that the samples tested 
aie sufficiently fan and comprehensive to justify the University 
in giving a guarantee in regard to the whole field ^ 

56 The distinction between memorisation and knowledge is 
one to which the Umveisity has clearly directed the attention of 
its examiners We submit m an appendix,^ for the sake of refeience, 
extracts from Chapter XXV of the Calcutta Umversity Regulations, 
which lays down 'general rules for examinations, and specific rules 
relating to par ticular faculties We diaw attention to Buies 2 and S 

Rule 2 reads — 

“ Candidates shall give their answers in their own words as far as practi- 
cable in all subjects This rule shall be inserted as a head note in every 
question paper ” 

Rule 9 reads — 

“ Examiners, m giving marks, shall consider whether the answers indicate 
an intelligent appreciation of the subject or are merely the result of unintelh- 
gent memory work ” 

These rules are excellent But the whole weight of evidence 
seems to show that they are not sufficiently enforced in practice 
to be effective "Witness after witness, as we have seen above, 
complains that the examinations merely test memory So long as 
percentages of marks accumulated in a haphazard '^ay rule 

^ As an example of an examination which for practical purposes completelj covers 
the field, ne nfay instance an examination in the practical use of a language, both for 
TVTitten and spoken purposes An examination of 6 or 12 hours moluding a ttta toce 
examination mil completely test the candidate’s "ijowers of speaking and xvritmg such 
a language for practical purposes 

But when xve deal mth the question of hterature it is clear that no examination of a 
reasonable length can possiblj cover the x\hole field to which a student has devoted himself, 
say for a couple of j ears An examination m literature is therefore necessarily an exa- 
mination by sample 

® Volume of appendices to this report 
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As Di Walker ugktlj points out, it is necessaij foi fresh types of 
questions to be continually invented, in older that the tests of 
intelligence may remain efficient and not evadable by methods 
of memorisation 

61 Such a solution as we suggest, though it could not 
be introduced drastically for a year or two, would have an immense 
effect on^'the whole of the Sessions’s work m the colleges As soon 
as students discover that meie memory woik will not carry them 
through their exaimnations, they will begin to use the intelhgence 
winch they neglect so greatly under the present system In every 
subject, if examiners wilfjtake sufficient pains, it is possible to 
inyent questmns which, though straightforward, and not of the _ 
nature of a puzzle, cannot be prepared foi m advance We would 
especially direct attention to the report of l^Ir Stanley Leathes’ 
Treasury Committee on the Civil Senuce (Class I) exanunations^ 
and to the specimen paper on English which it contains, devised 
to test general intelligence The particular paper is no doubt one 
that would be unsiutable for the majority of Indian imiversity 
students, but it suggests what might easily be done in this way 
m Indian umversities ^ 


* Pubtsliecl bj H 31 Stationer Office (Cd 8057— 3d) 

' The Times of 22nd {fanuaiy 1919, reports an interesting departure at Columbn, 
University, Xew York — 

“ A selective draft Eyetem for clunmating the raentallj inert from entrance into 
Columbia Umversity has been decided upon by the Umvcrsitj Pacultj Hero 
after, psychological tests based on the Bmot formula, modified by the testa of 
the American War Deportment, mil be enforced upon all applicants for matric 
ulation at Columbn This action has been decided upon m order to reject 
students ■who lack capacity for education thus saving their own time and the 
Eaculty’s, and providing room for other students ubo have the intellectual 
nght to a university career ” \ 

It is stated that the American army has used psychological tests in officers’ tram 
mg schools formany years and that their feasibiht\ has been demonstrated The 
report quotes the folloivmg statement by Professor Jones, head of the department of 
admissions at Columbia — 

“ Examinations will be bold as formerly , but in the opinion of the Faculty , many 
Mho can comply mth the traditional requirements of admission do not make 
good university material and such applicants we hope to exclude. It has 
been found that m^ny students in Iho prlparatory schools could bo coached 
to pa«s umvcrsiti entrance examinations, but some of them had not the 
mental eapacita for further profitable education It is better for them and 
for the University that tbei should stay out and get into a more suitable 
cn\ iionment where they can make something oI themselves 

V 
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62 Since students are now convinced and it appears not 
witliout leason, that any leading outside the syllabus may 
endanger then chance of distinguishing themselves in examina- 
tions it IS the busmess'of the University to remodel its examina- 
tions in Such a way that the only chance for a student to 
distmguish himself will be by his leading vudely and outside any 
piesciibed syllabus, and by thinlimg intelligently about Ins lead- 
ing , at any rate the papeis should be framed so as to offer 
special opportunities to such students 

63 Many of oui coiiespondents suggest that the papers might 

demand answers in the form of shoit essays ^ It seems clear that 
unless these questions, hire the paper proposed by Mr Leathes’ 
Comnnttee, deal vuth fresh material actually placed before the 
candidate for criticism, many answers to possible questions would 
be memorised m advance as at present Mr Syainachaian Ganguli 
has given us a striking mstance of what can be done in this way 

" E'v en at the highest e\aTiiiuations borrowed criticisms may be passed”" ” 
off as original Very long ago I heard from a graduate of the highest dis- 
tinction that he had repioduced verbatim at bis examination a translation 
given him by his verv distinguished professor of a criticism on Scott in a 
French Review and so he got credit foi the French reviewer’s ideas and for 
his professor’s English 


Systems of nmUiiff 

64 We shall now come to closer quarters with the actual 
system of assignmg marks adopted by the University, spoken ot 
by many of oui -witnesses as the ‘ mechanical system ’ of marking 
It IS described by JIi G C Bose as follows — 

At present, at all the examinations, fiom the highest to the lowest, each 
question is marked , and at the time of exaininmg the answers, each answei 
IS divided mto so many points and the total number of marks allotted to the 
question is sub-divided among the points — just what a horse-dealer does m 
judging a horse "This method of valuing the answers takes away fiom the 
exammer the liberty of judging the answers as a whole and makes the examin- 
ation wholly mechanical To my mind all the answers given to one set of 
questions should be judged as a whole* and valued accordingly, either 
by assigning marks m a lump or better still by assignmg remarks such as 


r Mr P Basu, Professor of Economics at Indore, m Ins answer to Question 10, saj ■, 
“ the answers should be like so many essays endencing the capacity of the student to 
sustamed logical thought ” Other witnesses arho hai o made similar suggestions are 
- MaUamahopadhyaya Dr Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana and 3Ir Eajendranath Vidi ihhusim 
Mr Siti Kantha Vacliaspati and Mi Boss Masood 

® Question 0, see also Mr E N Gilehi st’s evidence quoted m pata-2G above 
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deserving a ‘ third class,’ or a ‘ second class,’ or a ‘ first class/ or ‘ no 
class ’ at all All first class marlis or remarks may subsequently be judged 
or 1 allied if necessary to settle tbe order of nieiit 

Eai Sahib Bidhubhusan Groswami, Professor of Sanskiit in 
Dacca College, (who lightly points out that the object of the system 
IS a laudable one) writes — 

“ Tbe existing methods of universit)' exammations are of a mechanical 
character The present practice of allotting maiJcs to questions and then 
sub-sections, though adopted vuth the object of doing the maximum justice 
to the examinee’s work is attended with an injmious effect The examiner 
has to give some marks, howevei low they may be, to the answers of the 
questions and their suh-sections, provided the answers aie partly or fully 
correct These marks, or fractions of marks, when added together, often 
come up to the miminum pass mark , and the examiner has no choice hut 
to pass the examinee, though the quahty of his work is insuffic ent fora 
pass 


Tbe stafi of the Serainpore College completely endorse the 
evidence just quoted — 

“ Vi'e desire to draw attention to the fact that the land of paper 
nov sometimes'set makes it necessary to mark in a highly mechanical way 
An examiner often feels when he has come to the end of the paper" 
he has examined, that the examinee should fail, hut on reckoning the marks 
assigned — many of them for little details that aie no real test of ability — ^he 
finds that pass marks have been seemed, and tha present sj^stem thus compels 
the examiner often to pass candidates whom he deems unworthy If the 
proposals we haie made be cari,ed out tests of ability would inevitably tend 
to take a less mechanical form ’ - ' 


^ hlahamahopadhyaya Pramathanath Tarkabhushana, Professor 
in the Sanskrit College and Univeisity Lecturer m Sanskrit, says — 

1 *.1, rarely IS it found that a mechanical system of assigning marks, 
egral and fractional, results m thb failure of a candidate who deserves 
^ passing another whose onlj^ merit is his imperfect and scrapiiy 
ano willed R e\er} mg and depth in nomp This is not to deny the advant- 
age which such mechanical markung other! -,se enioYs m reducm- the effects 
of eccentricity m exammeis to the attamali reauem^ tne eirects 

to be allowed freedom m detormnim" ^ “T 1 
examined, whether the candidate- desetves?^-' 
entitled to The use of this freedom is nc^ 

of supervision and revision bv the hand / checked by the powers 

but infer or Board of Examiners 


Q ^ /. out infer or noarci or lixaminers - 

fcu booioo Dass Baneijee, iiil/ireqmrj , „ 7/ 

i India,^ quotes a particular “PPiicomOn the Edmahon PjoUem 

dates by tlie mechanical systeu^ tnjtistice done to candi- 

_ discovered during 

"^ofifible cducntion 


^ Quofshould Bfnj Imt vnr 
Pag make sometbirtg of tt 
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enquiry into tlie causes of' a higli percentage of failures at 
the entrance examination Among other witnesses who have 
condemned the mechamcal system we may mention Mr Jaygopal 
Banerjee^ Mr P BasuA Sir Charu Cliandra Biswas,^ Sir Bipin 
Behan Guptap Hr IsTaies Chandra Sen Gupta, ^ Kazi Imdadul 
Huque,^ the Kev WES Holland,^ the Indian Association,^ 
Sir S K Eudra,^ Sir Satish Chandra Sen,^ and Sir H Sharp ^ 

65 A reference to some of the directions to examiners prmted 
in the Volume of Appendices" will illustrate fully the criticisms 
of the witnesses whom we have 'quoted, but a smgle example may 
be quoted here 

66 A question in a recent intermediate exarmnation on the 
history of Greece and Eome ran as follows — 

“ Indicate the charaetenstic differences between the constitutions of 
Athens and Sparta ” 

The instructions to examiners read thus — 

“ 1 Athens democratic, Sparta oligarchic 2 Athens progressive, Sparta 
conservative 3 Difference in the machinery of Government e g king 
and ephors in Sparta, etc 4 Athens commercial and intellectual Sparta 
military Any three pomts 4 marks each ” 

Now the intelligent 'student would suppose that this question 
meant what it said, and that he was expected to describe and 
compare the systems of government of the two cities But if 
he did so with the utmost claiity and fulness, he would only hS've 
covered two of the four points which the exammers were mstructed 
to look for, and would only get 8 out of 12 marks Another student 
who dealt however briefly with the vague generahties of points 

2 and 4, (the last of which, at any rate, seems entirely irrelevant to 
the question), and said nothing at all about the systems of gov- 
ernment, would get full marks ' The good student is penahsed , 
the student who has learnt biief notes by heart without under- 
standing his subject is lewarded 

67 Also at a recent intermediate examination the following 
was one of the questions set in Enghsh history — 

“To what extent did Henry II and Edvard I contribute towards the 
development of the administrative and judicial machmery of England ? ” 

This is a very hard question to set to young students, who cannot 
fairly be expected to understand the working of medimval 


^ Questjott 10 

® Volume of appendices to tins report 
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‘ administrative and judicial macliineiy ’ Still, they would 
deserve ciedit if tliey knew that Henry II was tke real inventor 
of tke jury system foi a nmnlier of difierent purposes, that he 
strengthened the machinery of the shu e-courts, that he brought 
the sheiiffs under the control of the Icing’s central court, and sent 
justices round the country to make this contiol more efiective 
And they might perhaps also be expected to know that Edward I 
did his best to strengthen the long’s courts against those of the 
feudal baions, that he greatly improved the police system, and 
that his leign saw the real establishment of parliament Hut 
this IS not the kind of knowledge expected Heie aie the instruc 
tions to examiners for maikmg the question — 

Hennj II — » 

1 Constitutions of Clarendon 

2 Assize of Clarendon 

3 Assize of Northampton marks each , any four 

4 Grand Assize 

5 Assize of Arms and Scutage J 
Edward I — 

1 Statute of Westmmster I "J 

2 Statute of Gloucester v 

3 Statute of Mortmam and " 

church relations I o , , 

i Statute of 'Westmmster II > ^narks each , any iJtree^ 

5 Statute of Winchester 

G Statute of Westmmster III 

7 Model Parliament 

Theie is no indication as to the degree of comprehension of 
the aim and contents of these measures which the candidate must 
show hefoie hemg awarded his P or 2 maiks Manifestly he 
-could not be expected to know the contents of some of Edward I’s 
very miscellaneous statutes It seems fair to assume that a 
meie mention of the names of these enactments would suffice, 
and that if they were not named no credit would be given Obsen e 
the result A candidate can get full marks on Henry II Without 
mentionmg any of the things which we have enumeiated as really 
important in Ins reign On the other hand, he might give the 
most admiiable description of these things, shoiving that he really 
unjlersfcood m a general way (and that is all that can he expected 
from an mteimediate student) the significance of the le.gn, and 
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not get a single mark He migit get full marks for Edward I by 
setting down “ Statute of Westminster I, Statute of Westminster 
II, Statute of Westmmstei, III,'^ and never mentiomug Parlia- 
ment * In other words, the instructions given were so devised 
as to encourage the memorising of absolutely useless, because unex- 
plained, facts and actually to discourage an intelhgent treatment 
of the question asked We do not hesitate to say that the candi- 
date who gave the kind of answer rendered possible, or even 
suggested, by these instructions would, in a better type of examin- 
ation, receive no credit at all , and that the kmd of answer which 
oughts to be encouraged might, under these instructions, receive 
no marks at all 

68 The origm and the justification of a system of this kind m 

the eyes of those who work it, can only be that when as many as 
20 or 30 assistant examiners are employed for the correction of 
one set of answers it is the only way of ensuring ' equal treat- 
ment ’ by difierent exanuners The* argument may seem plausible, 
though there IS ground for doubtmg whether even that 'equahty 
of treatment ’ is secured But is not the equality m any case 
purely illusory ^ Is it not attained by marking foi mere memory 
and neglecting everything else, so that it is not the answers as a 
whole that are marked equally, but those portions of them for 
which a minimum of intelligence is required * Is it not evident 
that in this system of marking we have one of the mam causes for 
the dictation of ' complete notes,’ the use of ' keys,’ and the 
sterilisation of teaching in Bengal, to the ruin of so many promis- 
ing intelligences ^ - ' 

69 Fortunately, we have evidence that all Boards of Examiners 
do not blindly follow this system , nor does the same Board 
always follow it in the same rigid’ fashion 

70 We quote from a recent set of the lules for examiners foi 
the matriculation Enghsh, second paper The candidates were 
required to give m simple Enghsh the substance of certain passages 
in prose and verse and the direction to examiners was to — 

“read the whole answer, marking, as you proceed, the grammat cal, 
orthographical and other errors Examme hov far the leading ideas are 
brought 'out, and then value the answer as a first, second or third class perfor- 
mance Marks 1st class, from 15 to 20, 2nd class, from 8 to 14, 3rd class, 
from 1 to 8 ” 

von II 
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71 Another example may he quoted in the rules drawn up 
for the examination of the first half of the third pass paper m 
English for the B A which read as follows — 

“ 1 Each answer should he 3 udged and marked as a whole for matter 
and composition ^ 

' 2 The substance or purport and the aun or underl 5 ung thought should 
be 3 udged as a whole If the latter is not separately given hut sufBciently 
brought out in the course of the answer such treatment should be accepted 

3 Mere paraphrase should not be accepted as a full or adequate answer 

4 No marks should be given for answers which entirely miss the meamng 
and purpose of the passage 

6 If one or two relevant pomts are merely brought out m an answer 
which as a whole is wide of the mark, nominal marks should be given ” 

72 We also print in oui appendix volume the ‘ General Rules ' 
foi the logic exaimnation forming part of the intermediate exam- 
ination in arts in 1917, from which we extract the followmg — 

(1) Each answer is to he considered as a whole as well as part by part , 
and, in assigning marks, the impression produced by the whole 
answer should specially be taken mto account 

(3) The part values are to be treated as movable so that excellence in 
one part may be taken as compensatmg for deficiencies m another 

(G) Before puttmg down the total value for an answer, we should consider 
whether the answer as a whole is worthy of pass value and befoie 
puttmg down the aggregate value of a paper as a whole we should 
consider whether as a whole it is fit to pass Any mcrease or 
decrease of the aggregate value as a result of discretion should 
be noted on the cover ” 

73 If such directious as those ]ust quoted had been carried 
mto efiect m every subject there would probably have been less 
outciy from tbe critics Yet even the most excellent rubric, 
without a light tradition behind it, and above all the sense of 
responsibiht}^ which the University owes to the pubhc, will avail 
little 

74 The whole theory of ' marking ' is a difficult and abstruse 
subject whicb, as Dr Brajendranath Seal points out,- has not yet 
been sufficiently investigated, and it is only by further experiment 
and mvestigation that the practice can be improved We bebeve, 
how ever, that the plan recommended in the directions quoted in para- 
graph 70, «us,that of dividing answers, according to the Oxford 
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system, into 3 or 4 classes,^ and of tlien assigning numeiical marks, 
ismoie likely to give concordant values with difieient examiners 
than the process of fiistassjgmngmaiks, ranging, say, from 1 to 20, 
and of then assigning a class to tlie answer according to the numeri- 
cal mark assigned Tlie assignment of maiks m the first instance 
tempts the examiner mto the system ]ust condemned, of searching 
foi the various component parts of an answer and assigmng to each 
pait maiks and fiactions of maiks The sum of such marks m the 
majority of cases, does not represent the resultant impression on 
the mind of the examiner, which is the ultimate criterion of its 
' value ’ Not infiequently a candidate, though he may make a 
oonect statement in one pait of an answer, may make another 
in a second part which proves conclusively that he did not 
understand what he was writing about m making the first 
statement , the value of his answer as a whole is zero , Wt under 
the present system he gets marks for it Sir Gooroo Dass 
Banerjee, in his valuable book on the Education Problem in India, 
makes the mgemous suggestion that maiks should first be assigned 
to each answer on the analytic method, r e , by the summation 
of the marks allotted for its component parts , and then by the 
synthetic method, le , on consideration of the question as a whole , 
and that the mean of the two should finally be awarded But 
unless negative marks are awarded for want of comprehension, the 
system would not yield satisfactory results 

75 Various correspondents have suggested that special 
excellence in an answer should receive due recogmtion, which is 
impossible undei the mechamcal system^ This contmgency is 
contemplated in the logic regulations quoted in paragraph 72 
above , and the suggestion may be convemently carried out, 
either by providing a margm of marks unallotted to special ques- 
tions, for ‘ general impression ^ or by making the sum of the marks 


^ Under the Oxford system the four classes, a, /?, y, § are often further sub divided 
by the addition of the symbols -f- and — 

^ By the mechanical system wo understand our witnesses to mean a system m which 
in its strictest form no discretion is left to the judgment of the examiner Under such a 
system the answer expected to each separate part of a paper is defined beforehand as nearly 
as possible, and definite marks allotted to it , so that no margm is left for any ' special 
excellence ’ which could not be foreseen and which by its nature must bo left to individual 
judgment to appraise '(See the evidence of Mr G C Bose quoted m para 64, above.) 

" N 2 
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for tlie questions tieated sepaiately exceed the maximum allowed 
for the paper^ as a whole " 

76 Conveisely, Mr Eamesh Chandra jllajumdar. Assistant 
Professor m History m the University, suggests that the — 

“ negative marking system should be mtroduced to discourage cramming, 
1 e , if any gross mistake is committed in answer to one question not only 
would no credit be given to that, but some marks would be deducted from 
the total This would brmg home to every student the risk of depending 
upon notes alone without havmg a general and accurate knowledge of the 
subject 

This further contingency is also provided for by the logic 
regulations quoted m paragraph 72 above 

Compensation 

77 Oui attention has been called m the written evidence 
by Mr W C Wordsworth and Mi H Sharp to the system 
of ‘ compensation ’ oi ‘ grace ’ marks, m accordance with which a 
candidate who has faded m one subject only by not moie than 
5 per cent of the full marks m that subject, and has gamed a certain 
percentage of the aggregate marks for the exanunation is allowed 
to pass hli Wordsworth writes — 

“ All grace marks and other contrrvances for helprng through the' incom- 
petent should be discoutmqed 

78 In addition to the grace marks, it is provided in the case 
of the matriculation examination and the exaimnations up to and 
including the bachelor’s degree m arts, science, law^ and 
engmeeimg (biit not m teaching or medicme) — 

“that if\the sioderators [or evamrheis, as the case may be]® are of opinion 
that in the candidate not co-vercd by the preceding regulations 

consideration to bo allowed bv reason of his high proficiency m a 

^ 

1 Thus, if the of fO questions of equal ^ oluc of nliich 5 me to be ansuored 
and the mnvunum for is 100 marks, cicb question might be allotted 25 marks. 

Tins procedure, ■which is adopted, imphos tliat though a student is permitted 

to rcplv to fi%e questions, RP may ohtnm full marks bj answenng only four I'nth dis- 
tmgnish'ed txeollcnco , and tliCruhiio at tnc head of the pajicr should state tlus 
cxiihcitlj The chances of a ktudont getting or er 100 marks per cent on a paper 

marked on this scheme are so small as to be negligible If he ucro in that happ^ 
position, Ins morl^s could be rodliccd to 100 •nithout injustice 

* Question 10 i 

’ Moilcrators, in the case of the matriculation and the intermediate examinations 
la arts and Science , etammere in the case of the other cxnmmatiom referred to The 
regulation relatuig to moderators is given m the regulations quoted m the volume- 
of appendices to this report," undir ti'c htidiiig “Arts and Science Examuiafiotvs 
section b 
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particular subject or m the aggregate, they shall report the case to the 
Syndicate, and the Syndicate may pass such candidate ” 

79 The question of compensation is not altogether a simple 
,one In the case of a final examination, in which the Umveisity 
appeals to guaiantee to the public that the student has soipe 
knowledge (if not a veiy well defined knowledge) of all the subjects 
in u Inch he ‘ passes/ any compensation should be confined within 
veiy narrow limits To give a certificate to a student that he has 
passed in (say) mathematics or botany, if he has only obtamed 
25 pel cent of the marks in that subject (the oidmary pass-maik 
being 30) is to make it impossible to inteipiet what the umversity 
guaiantee means , and when tlus pass mark may be still fuither 
lowered by the Syndicate in special cases it is qmte clear that 
imless the actual marks are furnished to the public (a course which 
we do not advocate) the mformation given by the Umveisity 
when it tells them that a student has ‘ passed ’ the B Sc examin- 
ation m (say) mathematics or botany, is so vague as to be of 
little value in respect of that subject A head master would 
certainly be unwise to engage a graduate to teach the subjects 
m question in his school on the mere strength of such information. 

SO But the aims of examinations at the end of a school or 
intermediate college course and of an intermediate university 
examination are somewhat difierent from those of degree examina- 
tions and the questions of compensation must be considered with 
reference to the special aims of each examination For good or 
for evil, an examination at the secondaiy and-even at the highei 
secondary stage, is often used not so much to ensure that each 
candidate shall acquire a knowledge of each subject that shall be^ 
of leal use, asHo ensure that the subject shall not be neglected,^ 
and that those candidates to ivhom it is congenial oi useful shall 
have a fan opportunity of studying it , and the curriculum is apt 
to be rather overweighted m ceitain cases on this account In such 
cases a pupil may consciously or unconsciously have to choose 
between special excellence in one or more subjects for which he is 
particularly gifted and a fair aveiage of attainment all round which 

1 “ To make any Bubjeot compulsoiy in an examination in order to guard against its 
neglect is not the ideal method of obtaining the best education, but in the present condi- 
tion of affairs it Beema to be the most efficacious method we can find ” — Bud Sii^ J 
Thomson’s Committee on the position of Natural Science in Education (Natural Science in 
Education, H M Stationery Office, 3918, section 36) 
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Will en&uie his passing in all subjects We think that at the 
matriculation (or, as we piefer to call it, the ‘ high school examina- 
tion ’) stage it w^ould be wise to allow a board of examineis, oi of 
representatives of the examiners in all subjects, to apply at their 
discretion and within defined limits the principle of compensation 
and to allow special excellence in one blanch of study to compensate 
for some degree of failure in another " The adoption of such a 
principle has been recommended by Sir J J Thomson’s Committee 
on Natural Science in Education ^ 

81 The guarantee given by an mtermediate university examina- 
tion^ IS a guarantee given, not so much to the public as to the 
student, a guarantee to him that he is fit to continue his proposed 
course of studies , and hence the treatment of a particular subject 
should depend on the extent to which that subject is essential for 
Ins future course We thmk that excellence m an intermediate 
examination as a whole might qmte reasonably be allowed to com- 
pensate for deficiency m a non-essential subject ; but that it might 
be a cruel leniency to allow such compensation m the case of an 
essential subject, mvolvmg the student m future waste-of time and^ 
money In a relatively small teachmg umversity it is of course easy 
to ascertam m the case of each student what course he proposes to 
take after the mtermediate stage In a large exammmg university 
this is more difficult, though perhaps not impossible 

In any case, we feel, in pursuance of this prmciple, that 
giace marks to the extent of 5 per cent should not be allowed m 
subjects which are compulsory both at the mtermediate and the 
final exammation A candidate marked 5 per cent below a mim- 
mum of 30 per cent cannot be regarded as a ‘ border-lme ’ case 
He IS clearly below any reasonable border-lme Possibly, at all 
examinations examiners might be mstructed to mark ‘ border -fine 
candidates ’ with a jiarticulai symbol, so that these cases might be 
ndividually considered m the hght of then aggregate maiks, or 
of special excellence in anothei subject 

^ General queslxon of Jemency 

82 We have mentioned the question of leniency If an exam- 
ination IS regarded as a prescnbed test and a degree as a 

1 See Ujo xamphlct quoted ju tbt footnote propage, sootjona 34 and 35 
~'S\q are spcal inp in general tenns of uittrmedmtc university osnininatioas Our 
Mtv of til* proper function of tlie present mtermediate examination is dealt -with in 
Clinpteis XXI and XXXII 
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guarantee given by tbe University to the public that the student 
has satisfied that test, leniency may mean that the Umversity, 
to use the strong expression of a vatness quoted above ‘ cheats 
the pubhc ’ How little som^ of the pubhc reahse the situation is 
shown by the following passage from our evidence 

“ Exammers ought to show more lemency to the examinees , and in that 
case more students would pass and that would do no harm io the Goieriment 
or io any class of people ^ 

83 Some of our witnesses tell us that inside the Umveisity the 
case is as httle reahsed, and that tender-hearted exammers report 
an undeserving student as having passed, out of a sense of pity. 
It should be made clear that this sense of pity is indulged not at 
their own expense but at the expense of the public, as well as of 
the more deservmg students The Eev Forrester, Fellow 

of Patna University, referring to the fact that the prmcipal object 
of most parents m sendmg their students to college is to obtain 
a well-paid Government post, writes — 

“ This calls m a false sentiment of pity , it gives rise to the following 
land of argument * The student is poor , if he fails in this exammation, his 
prospects will be blighted ’ Therefore he must be allowed to pass if possible 

Neither of the above witnesses is connected with the Univer- 
** sity of Calcutta But Mr W C Wordsworth, Principal of the 
Presidency College and Ofliciatmg Director of Pubhc Instruction 
for Bengal, makes the following grave statements, which cannot 
be Ignored — 

‘1 The Um\ersity does not command complete confidence 
There is a suspicion, sometimes vocal, thdt the pubhshed results of examma- 
tions are not invanablj m accord with the work- done This suspicion is 
due in part to the system of grace marks formulated m the regulations, partly 
to the readmess of examiners’ meetings to attend to complaints or repre^ 
mentations from individual candidates, and generally to show mdulgence ” 

84 As we hare pointed out m an earlier passage, the gravest 
fault of the present maiking system is that it tends to conceal from 
the umveisity authorities and from the examiners alike their 
responsibility to the pubhc and to the students themselves To give 
a university guarantee to a student not entitled to it, is not only to 
lower the reputation and tarmsh the honour of the University, 
but, by so domg, to do a grave mjustice to the many deservmg 


* Sahebzadih Blahomed Sultan Alum, Question 9 The italics are ours 
^ Question 15 
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students wlio liave legitimately, and not through a mistaken sense 
of pity, ■won their degrees 

Checking of mark^ 

85 Before leavmg the subject of maikmg we have to pomt 
out that there is no system of checking the numerical marks 
awarded by exannners, such as exists elsewhere , hence, in 
dealmg with the very large numbei of candidates, a certam number 
of answers are bound to be overlooked by the examiners and a 
certam number of nnstakes m addition of marks will also 
mewitably occur The University recognises these facts, and m 
two ways In the first place, when a candidate has failed m one 
subject only his papers m that subject are re-exammed In the 
second place the Umversity commumcates to any person who may 
apply for them withm six months of the examination the marks 
which have been allotted to any candidate, on pajnnent of a small 
fee and on payment of a fee of Es 10 the University has the 
marks checked under the supemsion of a specially appointed 
person on the appbcation of a candidate supported by the 
authorities of his college Slistakes aie detected m this way and 
are rectified by the Syndicate, but the rectification sometimes takes 
months to efiect, and a very grave m justice is done to the-candi-" 
date, who is kept m a state of uncertamty, and debarred from 
begmnmg his college course if the exammation m question is 
the, matriculation from contmmng it if it is a higher examma- 
tion It IS a rumor injustice, m comparison, that the fee is not 
returned to the candidate in cases where the mvestigation shows 
that the university exainmeis have made a nnstake and are to 
blame We mvestigated the papers laid before the Syndicate 
in regard to a certain number of such cases It is clear that the 
absence of any checlong system and the delay m deahng ^uuth 
complamts m regard to errors comnutted aie matteis which 
require consideration 

Exoiuination ‘ hy compartments ’ 

SG It IS a well recogmsed featuie m the adimnistration of law 
m ciwhsed countnes that an cxces'^ive penalty on the one hand is 


' Wc underetard that the fee nov- charged is lie 2 for a return of marks in each 
sehjoct and Ps 4 for s relnm of marks m each paper. 
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likely "to lead to undue leniency on the otker, and many of our 
•witnesses aie of opinion tliat tke penalty for failure at university 
examinations is now unduly severe — ^mainly m three lespects 
If a student fails m a single subject at any examination (except 
m the Faculty of Medicine oi, under quite recent regulations, in 
the Faculty of Engineering), he is obliged (1) to take the wEole 
course of study in all his subjects over agam, unless he is specially 
excused and allowed to enter as a private student, (2) to take the 
whole examination over agam m all his subjects, (3) to wait for 
a wEole year before he can le-piesent himself (except in law) 
We shall discuss these questions separately 

87 The plan of examination m one or more subjects ‘ by com- 
partments ’ was considered and condemned by the Indian Uni- 
versities Commission of 1902 in the foUorvmg terms — 

“ The system which is called ‘ examination by compartments ’ has been 
^ advocated by several witnesses, and m particular it has been represented 
to us that a candidate who fails m one subject should be allowed to pass on 
satisfjung the exammers in that subject, and should not be required to brmg 
up all his subjects agam 

After full consideration, we have come to the conclusion that the dis- 
advantages of the Madras rule outweigh its advantages, and that examina- 
tion by compartments ought not to be allowed The object of an examma- 
tion IS to ascertain whether the candidate possesses all the knowledge which 
may fairly be expected of him at the stage which he has reached , and a man 
who passes in all his subjects at one time gives better evidence of the sound- 
ness of his general education than the man who can onlv pass in the subjects 
taken separately Care must be taken, m frammg' the programme of an 
exammation, to see that the subjects are not so numerous as to lay an undue 
burden on the minds of the candidates , but if this condition is comphed 
with, w'e thmk it better that the exammation should be treated as a whole, 
and not broken up into sections 

88 It wtU be seen that tke recommendation of tke Commission 
amounts 'to tins, tkat no latitude skould be given to any mdi- 
vndual student to take tke univeisity exammation at a given stage 
m parts, eitker (1) by being allowed to present kimself m tke first 
instance foi difieient parts on diffeient occasions, or (2) by being 
Allowed to le-piesent kimself m a part m wkick ke kas failed wutk- 
out taking tke wkole examination over again 

89 Tke Calcutta University kas acted in accoidance witk tins 
piinciple except m regard to tke medical examinations in wlnck, 


^ Eeport of Indian Universities Commission, jwge 32 Under the ‘Madras rule» 
coferred to, the B A curriculum vis divided into three ‘divisions’, and e student was 
allowed to appear in one, two, or all three in the same jear 
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followmg general university precedent in medical faculties, the 
examination in the final subjects may be taken, undei certain 
conditions, in parts, if the candidate so desires In 1917 it adopted 
regulations foi the Faculty of Engineering on hnes somewhat 
similar to those in medicine 


90 The question of exanunation by compartments was raised 
agam m the scheme of the Dacca University Committee, who- 
dissented from the recommendation of the Umversities Commis- 
sion They expressed the -view that the smgle exanunation in 
several subjects at the end of the course “ looms too largely m the^ 
career of the student, and he is tempted, as he approaches 'the 
obstacle, to overcome it by an heroic effort of cram ” They sug- 
gested that the B A examination rmght be taken m parts at the 
option of the candidate and that if he faded m either subject of 
e first part at the end of the first year, he should be allowed to 
re-present himself m it at the end of the second On the other 
an , as a make-weight against this concession, the courses and 
examinations were to be made more dtEhculti 
^ ^ considerable number of our witnesses have expressed 

erase ves m favour of examination by compartments, but very 
ew arguments have been adduced either for or agamst it ® 

92 Jlr Prasanta Chandra Mahalanobis would allow an honours- 
student to take the examination m his subsidiary subject before 
ms final year, so as to be able to devote all his attention to hi& 
honours subjects , and m regard to practical examinations he 
expresses himself as follows — 


In certain cases, for example, in certam portions of the pass practical 
exammations, the system of ' co7npartments ’ should be mtroduced Until 
examination in a subject is capable of bemg conducted m a quite 
mil fnu It unfortunately sometunes ivill happen that a candidate 

waste of test more or less for accidental reasons It is a senous 

make all these candidates go through the -whole course of 

Umreraty Conmuttee, page 25 ~T 

nnimer to exanunation bj compartments la 

Bcrliampnr , Jlr Haridas- 

Iilr Siiniti KnXar Chandra Bisiras, Mr Eamananda Cliattcrjeo, 

Das (nho ouofX <^ tr Hem Chandra I?aj Chaudhuri , Hr KedomntU 

Gupta, Mr M \ A of ins Men) , Sir Eipm Bebar 

Majuindar, Mr ^ Mr Banohanan 


Mr Surcii 


. Pi,, -* ‘‘^ntai^uanora JUahalanobis, Mr Banohanan 

.,Vof m'o ' ''fr Hira Lai Bvoy, Mr Kabpada- 

« \ h Das Gupta Dr Brabhn Dutf Sl.o=<^ 
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studies again, before coming up for then examination A candidate wbo, 
although seouimg high marks m the theoretical, fails in the practical should be 
allowed to take his practical examination alone and should be exempted from 
the theoretical paper 

93 Sir Gooioo Dass Banerjee tlunks that to pass m all the 
prescribed subjects at one examination is a pioof of greater mental 
capacity than -passmg in them successively m different examina- 
tions 

94 The question is a complex one, of which no general solution 
seems to be acceptable for all candidates alike It is frequently 
discussed with reference only to the ease oi difficulty of the examma- 
tion in question and without reference to the efficiency of the stu- 
dent at the end of his umveisity course Yet it is held by some 
authorities that the average student gams more by concentrating 
his attention on one or two subjects at a time than by spreadmg 
it over three or four In the University of Manchester, great free- 
dom IS allowed m regard to the subjects of the pass B A course 
and m the Umversity of Pans the subjects for the licence may 
now be taken separately In the University of London, the ffnal 
medical examinations for the MB, B S degrees may be taken 
in two parts , the subsidiary subject for the B Sc honours examma- 
tion may be taken before the principal subject , and students 
of the Eoyal College of Science (now forming part of the Imperial 
College of Science and Technology) are allowed to take the subjects- 
of the internal intermediate examination m science smgly, the 
syllabus in each subject being more extensive than- the ordinary 
syllabus , and at a number of the other intermediate examina- 
tions a student ejected in one subject may be permitted, on the 
recommendation of the examiners, to re-present himself in that 
subject only 

95 For some students, a time perfectly free from the anxiety 
of examinations more than compensates for a hea%aer burden 
at the end , for others, examination by compartments is more 
advantageous We are mchned to the view that the practice 
adopted in the medical faculty of the Umversity of Calcutta and 
m other medical faculties is the right one, and that reasonable 
latitude should be given to students m the matter The same 
procedure is not necessarily the best for aU students There is 
no suggestion that a medical student who takes his exaimnations 


^ Questioa 10 
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m paits tmns out to be a less efficient medical man in tbe end than 
one wlio takes them all together , he may mdeed be more efficient, 
and have studied his sub]ects better by talang longer over them 
As agamst this aigument, it is clear that a student ought not to be 
encouraged to spiead out his course unduly, and so' to waste his 
time by taking his sub]ects smgly. 

96 Suitable legulations, allowing some latitude, admimstered 
with the help of individual guidance from college authorities, will 
probably work better than the haid and fast lules now m foice 
At the same time it must be boine in nund that every exemption 
for students, by comphcating the examination arrangements) 
involves additional expenditure of time and money m administia- 
tion In the present mstance we thmk such expenditure would be 
justified 

' Reference ^n one oj more subjects 

97 The question whether a student who has passed in certain 

subjects and failed m others should be reqmred to re-present him- 
self m the subjects in which he has passed is closely allied to the 
foregoing Mi Jnanendranath Mukherjee, of the Umversity 
College of Science, puts the case as follows — ^ ^ 

“ It IS rather strange that examination by compartments has not been 
introduced np to this time If a student fails to pass in the exammation in 
any section of a subject, he is required to appear at a second exammation 
in all the subjects The logic of this is not at all clear to many of us The 
underljung principle of examinations is that it is either a test of fitness or of 
a certain standard of framing It is evident that the student has attained 
the required standard m the subject in which he has been successful in the 
examination All that is necessary is that he should also attain the required 
standard in the remammg subjects in order to qualify himself for the umversity 
certificate The fact that the student is required to appear at the examina- 
tion m subjects in which he has passed before can only shew that the umver-_ 
sity authorities have not sufiicient faith m the results of their own examina- 
tions 

98 Mr Garfield Wilhams m his pamphlet on ‘ The Indian 
Student and the Present Discontent pleads for a change on 
the ground of the poverty of the students — 

“ Tlie vhole idea of mating it compulsory for such a neu type of student 
to pass 111 ei erj subject in an examination occuixmg only once a j car, and to 

* The term ‘ rcfcrenco ’ js a convenient one, used in certain English cxammations to 
denote Iho act o£ alloving a cindidato vlio has failed in one or raoro subjects of tbo 
txanunation, but not in nil, to re present bimsclf in Ibcso subjects only 

* Quo- tion 10 
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take tke wkole examination again a wliole year afterwards if he fails even 
in one sub]ect5 is absurd A rule like that is all very well for a student who 
has unhinited time and means, but it is too hard a rule for the type of student 
with whom we are dealmg It cannot by any stretch of the imagination be 
said to meet the actual needs of this Bengali student who is so desperately 
poor and often so physically ueak and short-lived ” 

99 A very large number of uitnesses have dealt with 
this q^uestion from different points of view Mabamabopadhyaya 
Pramatbanatb Taikabbusbana^ suggests that albed' subjects should 
be grouped, and that students who have failed m one subject of the 
group might be allowed to re-piesent himself m that subject before 
the term is at an end Some, Idee llr Manmathanath Banerji, 
woidd not allow students to take subjects in which they have faded 
separately, unless they have obtained more than 40 per cent 
of the aggregate marks and have not faded m more than two- 
subjects ^ Mr Gopal Chandra Maitra,^ Prmcipal of Victoria, 
College, Narad, would only excuse the reappearance of a rejected 
candidate m subjects m which he obtained first division marks ^ 

100 We have not space to discuss the variety of suggestions 
made on this important pomt, but we think that there is force in 
Mr Jnanendranath Multherjee’s argument quoted m paragraph 97 
above , and there would be much more force m it if the University 
made its examinations well defined tests of capacity as well as of 
memory Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee is, no doubt, justified m re- 
gardmg a candidate who can hold m his imnd a number of facts 
m regard to a large number of subjects as superior pro tanto tO' 
a person who can only hold in his mind facts relatmg to a smaller 


Question 10 

® Among the ivitnesses v-ho hive expressed opunons on this pomt are (a) in answer 
to Question 9 hir N C Bardaloi, Sir Jogendranath Bhattaoh-iiya {who m the case of 
rejection m a single subject would accept the certiScate of a prmcipal, given on the results 
of an examination conducted three months after the failure), Mr Wahed Hossam, 
Ml Punnohandra Kunau , (b) In answer to Question 10 Dr Ab dumhman (who does 
not favour examination bj compartments generally, hut advocates ‘ reference ’) , Kawab 
Nasiml Mamalek Mirza Shujaat Ah, Khan Bahadur, Sahebzadah Mahomed Sultan Alum, 
Mr Mnraly Dhar Banerjee, Ml Eamananda Chatterjee, (uhose suggestions Jn regard to 
work for certificates other than degrees in the case of rejected students deserve atten- 
tion) , Mr Hem Chandra Bay Chaudhuri, Mr Bamapada Dutt, Mr Surendra Mohan 
GanguU, Mr Devaprasad Ghosh, Mr Abdul J abl, Maulvi Abdul Karim, Mr Panchanan 
Majumdar, Mr lOiagendraN Mitra, Mr B Mukherjee, North Bengal Zammdars’ Associa- 
tion , Mr Surendra Nath Boy, Dr Tej Bahadur Sapru, Mr Satish Chandra Sen (who 
would only exempt from re exammation m subjects m ■nhioh 45 per cent of marks 
hare been obtained) , Mr Panel anan Sinha and Dr Z E Zahid Suhrawardy 
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number oi sub]ects But simultaneous memorisation of a large 
number of subjects is mucli less impoitant m these days of-obeap 
boobs and kbiaiies than it -vras foimeily and at the best, wejmow* 
that the facts memoiised to-day may be forgotten to-moirow If 
hoY-ever the esammation is a test of the capacity to do somethng 
uliicJi is not easily ioigotten (we may choose for example, Uie 
capacity to translate a'piece of unseen English prose mto Bengah) 
and the candidate shows that he can satisfy that test, it is leally 
waste of his time and of that of the Umversity to make him 
pass the same test a year later 

Question of re-attendance at courses by students who hate jailed 

101 The question whether students who have failed at an 
esammation, it may be only m a smgle subject, should be made to^ 
attend the whole course over agam, as demanded by the UniYei- 
sity under present regulations, is a serious one The Sen’atiis 
of the Scottish Churches College say with reference to the mtei- 
mediate and B A exammations — 

“ We are of opinion that any student who has once been sent up for the 
examination should he allowed to appear in future years also without having 
to attend further classes , or at least without havmg to attend classes other 
than those in the subjects in which he has failed 

The present arrangement whereby students are required to attend lectures 
covering the same ground as they have already gone over encourages care- 
lessness and mattention on the part of these mdinduals and is demoralising 
to the classes of which these individuals form part 

A very large number of witnesses concur m the opinion of the 
Scottish Churches College staff, though they mostly put forward 
the view- of the student rather than of the college 

102 Tabmg the pomt of view of the Emversity, we should say 
that its guarantee imphes (except m the case of ‘ private ’ students 
^vlth which we shall deal separately) that the successful student 
has not only passed a piesciibed examnication but has received a 
systematic trammg approved by the Unix ersity We see no reason 
wliy for the purpose of that guarantee a rejected student should be 
Tcqmicd to take a course of study for a second time m the subjects 
m which he has passed E\cn m a subject m w-hich he" has 
failed It may be imnecessar3% if his failiue is due to illness or some 
accidental cause We do not suggest that the University should 


^ Gcncnl Memot-indi, lU 
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take cognisance of suck cause , but we think it may reasonably 
be left to the teachers of the student and to bimself to decide 
whetbei it is in bis interest to take the course a second time 
and to see that be does not foiget tbe subjects wbiob be 
needs for bis futuie work There is anotbei point of view, apart 
from that of tbe university guarantee It may be thought that a 
student who is only required to take a course in a single subject 
will be ‘ at a loose end,’ and fritter away bis time In accord- 
ance with our general view of college responsibibty, we tbmk it 
should be for the college authorities to see that this does not 
occur We share in general the view of the Scottish Churches 
College quoted above On tbe other hand we think a student 
ought not to be debarred from attending a course ±or-a second 
time if he so desires it We may point out that tbe relaxation 
of the present rule would greatly relieve the pressure on the 
class-rooms ^ 

Frequency of examimhons 

103 The only examinations m the Umversity which are held 
moie than once a year are the exammations m medicme and in 
law up to and mcluding those for tbe bachelor’s degree These 
examinations are held twice a year, doubtless m view of the 
total length of tbe curricidum and the desire not to extend it unduly 
A considerable number of witnesses^ have suggested that in the 
mterests of candidates who fail, all exammations should be held 
twice a year, or oftener The hardship of having to wait a year 
befoie re-presentmg themselves in the case of poor students has been 
alieady pomted out ^ On the other hand, a umversity exanuna- 
tion IS expensive in time and effort for the umversity staff — ^not 
only for tbe admimstrative staff, but also for the teachmg and 
exarmmng staff, and we should hesitate to make a general 
recommendation that each examination should be held twice a 
year It uoU be for the re-constituted umversity to consider how 

1 We are informed that the Senate in 1910 submitted, draft regulations to the Govern^ 
ment of India imder w hich reattendance at courses by candidates who bad failed might 
have been excused by the Umversity in certam cases, but these regulations were nob 
sanctioned by Government 

° Mr K C Bardoloi and Mr Pamaohindra Kiuidu in answer to Question 0, and 
Maulvi Abdul Knnm, Sahefazadah MiAomed Sultan Alum, Mr Mamnathanafh 
Barnierji, Hr Kedamath Das, Dr" Abdurrahman and Ur Xares Chandra Sen Gupta m 
answer fo Question 10 

^ Para. 98 above * x • 
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far the miiltiplicatioH of examinations is feasible mthout imdue 
labour and expense 


Aegrotat degrees 

104 A certain number of our witnesses have suggested that the 
Umversity should confer aegrotat degrees, that is, that degrees 
should be conferred on students who have qualified to present 
themselves for the degree examination but have been debarred 
from doing so by illness The witnesses suggest that such degrees 
should only be conferred on the recommendation of the teacheis of 
the students m^question ^ We feel that the conferment of such 
degrees would be open to serious objection 


Inmitahon of number of appearances at the same examination 

lOo At the present moment no limit is placed by the Umveisity 
on the number of occasions on which a candidate who has failed 
may re-present himself for exammation, except m lespect of the 
piehnnnary scientific and first M B exammations of the Faculty 
of Medicine At these exarmnations it is piovided-that a student 
who has failed four times witlim two years shall not be readmitted 
except on'the special recommendation of the ‘ Pimcipal of the 
College ^ 

106 Dr Nares Chandia Sen Gupta has suggested to us that 
unhmited opportumties for failure should not be given to candi- 
dates m any exammation He proposes that not more than three 
chances’ at the utmost should be given m any exammation, and 
that for the M A and M.L and other exarmnations which ought 
to connote a high degree of abihty not more than two chances 
should be given to any candidate Under the present system, he 
tells us, candidates have been known to appear seven times at the 
same exarmnation He objects to such repeated candidatures on 
the groimd that the prolongation of the period of education is an 
economic loss to society, which is deprived of the services of the 
pupil , and that it should not be permitted unless the individual 
shows special talent and that he is* capable of improving by 

» Mr A C Chattenecm nns^vcr to Question 10 and Mr Horace B Diinnicliff and 
3Ir Herimbichandra M utra m anaver to Question 9 

» Wc presimie this was intended to apply to the Calcutta Medical College, there is 
notr a Eccond eollcgo atlihated m medicine, the Bclgaclua Medical Qollcgc 
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education, irliereas perpetual failures in examinations are proof 
to the contrary ^ 

Mr A 0 Ckatterjee would only allow students to appear 
once for an honours degree and twice for any other examina- 
tion ^ Sfr Purnachandra Kuudu would give each candidate a 
maximum of three chances ^ 

107 The practice of different universities m this matter vanes 
greatly. - In the older Enghsh universities and some of the modern 
a candidate is only allowed to present himself once for an honours 
examination for the bachelor’s degree If he fails to obtain honours 
he goes without a degree in some cases, hut m others is allowed 
to present himself for a pass examination In certam umversities, 
such as the -University of London, a candidate who fails at any 
examination may re-present himself on any number of future 
occasions without hmit. We shall deal with the matter further in 
Chapter XL, paragraph 36 

Suggestions for increasing thoroughness and diminishing uncertainties of 

examinations 

108 Various suggestions, m addition to those already discussed^ 
have been made to us with the object both of incieasing 
the thoroughness of examination-tests and of dimimshing their 
Iiabihty to errors. due to chance. We shall now deal with the 
q^uestions of vim-voce and practical examinations, ‘ hbrary examina- 
tions,’ the allotment of marks for course-work, and for research- 
work , and then with the participation of teachers m examinations 
and the constitution of boards of examiners generally and their 
methods of carrying out their work 

Tna-voce examinations 

109 A very considerable number of witnesses have suggested 
that more use should be made of viva-voce examinations than at 
present It seems remarkable that no mva-voce examinations axe 
held in the University of Calcutta except in the Faculty of 
Bledicme There are not even viva-voce exammations m modern 
languages Blahamahopadhyaya Pramathanath Tarkahhushaua 
'writes very justly — 

“ The necessity of an oral and con-versationaltest ought to receive recogni- 
tion An oial test calls into play special qualities on the part of students. 


VOL n 


^ Question 10 


o 
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Facility of expression, steadiness of nerves, readme of recollection have 
all their use in aftei-life As the Umversitj’’ perpetuate itself by training 
able teachers, and as teachmg is the ait of communicating ideas, the need of 
an oral test, especially in the higher stages, is easily established 

j\Ir H Sharp’- expresses the view that a viva-voce examination 
IS essential as a supplement to wiitteu wcik and should 
take place, if possible, aftei the valuation of the written work 
Ih Saratlal Biswas, Assistant Professor of Geology m Calcutta 
University ^ suggests that the viva-voce should be used especially to 
test range of knowledge , hlr Baikuntha Nath Bhattachaiyya,’ 
that it should be used to test depth of knowledge as well as other 
qualities Mr G C Bose’- suggests that in post-graduate examina- 
tions a viia-voce should be conducted by two exammers, one inteinal 
and one external j\Ii Patiick Geddes waimly advocates the^ 
pubhc defence of the thesis foi the doctorate, in the effective/ 
foim 111 which it IS used m the University of Pans ^ We may 
draw attention to the use made in some universities of viva-voce 
examinations to enable the examineis to come to a decision m 
border-line cases It is-possible to use the viva-voce foi such a 
purpose in examinations ivhere the numbers are too gieat for it to 
be used as a general test 


Piactical examinations 

110 We note that practical examinations aie not compulsory 
in science subjects at the intermediate exammation, we understand 
because of the difficulty and expense of holding practical examma- 
tions for so large a number of candidates A number of our 
witnesses are of opimon that practical examinations should be 
entirely dispensed with, on the groimd that a student may not do 
hunself justice at such an examination, and other witnesses 
that the marks awarded to the student in his practical 
course-work should be comited to his credit by the Umveisity lu 


’ Question 10 

- Other mtncsscs who ha\c given evidence on iiuj tnee evnmintitions aro Dr At N 
n inerjec, I’nncip d of Belj-arhia Medical College, Rai K\ mudim Kanta B'lnerjeo Bahadur, 
1 ai P K Basil Bahadur Mr BuKiintlia X ith Bhattacharj va, Alah imaliopadhj aj a 
K ihprasaima Bbattachara-j a "Mr Charu Cfliaudra. Bianas (aiho Mould use lira locc in 
doubtful c-iscsl. Air S intO'h Kumar Chitterjce, Mr Brojendra Kishoro Roi Cinudhiiry, 
Air P X C.ikhnst, Air Hem Chandra Das nupU. Air AwntaLal GupKtho Rev W 
r lloUand, ITr Bcuoa Kumar Sen Dt Rrabu Dntt Shastri, Mr E Vrcdonhnrg, 
Air K Zachaiirli (Question' 9 aid 10) 
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the degiee examination We are fully of opinion that practical 
•« oilc demanding a long time to caiiy out cannot be easily tested 
in a umversit}’' exammartion, and that the record of such work 
shoulcTbe demanded of the student, duly certified by his teachers, 
and shown'dio his examiners But we think that in all scientific 
subjects, whenevei possible, the Umversity should make itself 
responsible for some test of practical woik A sufficient amount of 
tune however should be allowed m the examination for a candidate 
to be able to retrace his steps, if his experimental woik in the 
fiist instance siiffeis fiom an accident At least twice the time 
necessary for the performance of the woik required for a bare pass 
should, as a rule, be allowed ^ 

Libiary examinations 

111 We aie altogether in agreement with witnesses like Di 
Naies Chandia Sen Gupta- and Sir Hem Chandra Das Gupta® 
who suggest that in the higher examinations, such as the B A 
honours, M A , M Sc , and M L , an attempt should be made to 
test the abihty of the student to use reference books, and that tne 
students should be permitted the use of a library in answering 
certain questions in some subjects, at any rate In such cases 
the students should be required to give exact references for all 
statements derived from the books they use The mam difficulty 
would aiise in dealing ivith the laige number of candidates 

Course-worL 

112 The question of countxug’course-woik as a qualificition 
for a degree has been discussed by manv of the witnesses Kazi 
Imdadul Huque, Head Master of the Calcutta Training School, 
avrifces — 

“ Passing an esaraination is now entiiely dependent upon the result ol 
the final examination But it should not be so The career in school or c'^llsge 
should also be taken into account , and in special cases, students may be 
declared to have passed an examination on then school or college report 
only 

Dr Gilbert T Walkei goes further and says — 

“ I consider that the ideal system is the replacement of examina- 
tions by lecturers ceitificatcs If a student has been industrious and has 
consistently done the ivorJc given him by his lecturer, he has earned a reconi- 
~ mendation from him which ought to be more trustworthy than marks got in 

* See also para 114 below 1 

" Question JO 

O 2 
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an examination A student s merits should thus more accurately be given by 
the teachei’s certificate than b} an examination in uhich the accidental ele- 
ment IS hable to plaj an important pait Further the teachei would not 
be tempted to ‘cram’ his-pupils and could more easily aim at giving them the 
best education in his power 

The disadvantage of this alternative system is obvious , that the tempta- 
tion of a teacher to far our particular pupils, and to give to his ovn men credit 
for more than they are entitled to, might be strong I think it vould be 
unsafe to mtroduce it as yet into Calcutta in connection with umversity exa- 
minations though for examinations confined to members of one college it 
docs not seem to me impossible 

In general the elementar} examinations should be kept up and the more 
advanced modified or abolished Thus it may be convenient to have a fairly 
easy examination in mathematics to be passed bj all students in engineering, 
physics, economics and higher mathematics , this might have a large number 
of candidates and such an examination may avoid difficulties On the other 
hand advanced examinations (for science M A ’s or"M Sc ’s) might be replaced 
by lecturers certificates and a dissertation 

We shall deal with the last suggestion made by Dr Walker 
in another section 


113 Dr Adityanath Mulceijee^ pleads for the counting of 
records of college examinations, partly to ensure regular habits 
of voik, partly to protect the student against the personal equa- 
tion of examiners He thinks such results should be used,^ as a 
negative safeguard, to ensure that no candidate shovdd be rejected 
in a subject in which he fails by a few marks to reach the presciibed 
immmum, if his college recoid shows good work We have dealt 
elsewhere with the question of the minimum percentage of marks 
thmk that in -cases wheie candidates present them- 
se ^es om different colleges theie are consideiable diffi culties in 
allotting marks at imiveisity examinations for college records or 
class woik, except for such woik as can actuaUy be ‘ shewn up " 
to the unnersity examiners, and certified as being the result of the 
can 1 me s own efiorts in the class-ioom, e g , engineering-draw- 
ings But the suggestion made 'by Dr Adityanath Mukerjee^ 
(an a so y r Hassan Suhrawardy^) that college records might 
be taken into account m border-line cases is worthy of serious con- 
si era ion especia ly in connexion with the smallei examinations ® 


‘ QurtUon 9 
® Question 10 


’Among the intncs-cs nho reconinitud ether thit course iiorl, or the record' 
t should he t .ken into -ccount hj the Vm^ ers.l;y are the follou mg 

n annyer o QueElion 5 . Mr Ea-i Scklnr Banerjee (uho euggeststhat lahora' 
ork during the tiro yeare previous to the examination sliould count), 
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Research work 

115 A number of oiu witnesses have suggested that a thesis 
should be made necessary for the MA examination (eg, 
Sir E G Bhandaikar, Mr Am\ika Charaar—Mazumdar, Dr 
Prabhu Dutb Shastii aud Pandit Haigovipd Das T Sheth)^ Other 
witnesses go even further and would allow students to submit a 
thesis for the 33 A and Sc exarmnations Mr Eamananda 
Chatterjee^ quotes the example of English universities m support 
■of such proposals 

116 On the othei hand, Sir Jyotibhushan Bhadun and the two 
othei professors of chemistiy at the Presidency College think that 
M A and M Sc candidates offering theses should also be reqmied 
to pass theoretical aud practical examinations 

117 Undei the present system there is much to be said for this 
last pioposal , but if oui suggestions with regard to the speciahsed 
B Sc and B A honours degiees are adopted we think that the 
students’ range of knowledge and techmque m practical work 
ought to be amply tested by such examinations, and that students 
who present satisfactoiy theses for the master’s degree might in 
appropriate cases be exempted from a written examination except 
possibly on subjects immediately connected with the thesis Thus, 
for instance, a candidate presenting a thesis for the M A degree on 
a subject connected with history might be required to satisfy the 
oxaminers in a paper dealing with the period of history within 
which his subject fell 

The present practice of allowing students to present a thesis 
for the M Sc degree in heu of a portion of the M Sc examination, 
aud of requiring a thesis for the doctorate in all Faculties has 
not been challenged ^ 

Mr Santosh Kumar Cliatterjec (section E of his reply) m ansiver to Question 
9 , Mr Surendra Chandra Banerji, and Mr Pumaohandra Kundu, Mr Bhusan 
Chandra Das and Mr Baikuntha Chandra Ray and Mr K G Hans m answer 
to Question 10 , Mr Umaoharau Banerji (who would take physical exercises 
and moi d capacities into account), Mr Charu Chandra Biswas, Mr Chmta 
Haran Chalcrai arti, Mr KaminiKiTmar Chanda, Mr Bamanranda Chatterjoe, 

— Mr Hem Chandra Das Gupta, Mr Patrick Geddes, Mr Amrita Lai Gupta, 
the Indian Association, Calcutta, Mr Panchanan Majumdar, Rai Mahondra 
Chandra Mitra Bahadur, Mr Hira Lai Boy, Mr Akshaykumar Sarkar7 Dr 
Hares Chandra Sen Gupta 

^ Question 10 
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Boards of Examiners ^ 

118 We have to~ point out that in the University of Calcutta 
a distinction is estabhshed between those responsible foi diafting: 
and setting the exanunation papeis, who are termed ‘ papei- 
setteis,’ and those responsible foi the marking of the scripts, the 
‘ examiners ’ The body of ‘ examiners ’ may, but does not neces- 
sarily, include ‘ the papei-setteis ’ We shall ouiselves use the term 
‘ examinei ’ (except v hen otherwise indicated) to denote a person 
who IS lesponsible either wholly oi partly, both foi setting the 
papers at an examination and foi the correction of the scripts 
sent in by the candidates But our witnesses have naturally used 
as a rule though perhaps not always, the teiimnology of the Calcutta 
Unn eisity We think this indication will avoid any seiious nus- 
understanding on the point ui question 

119 The method of appointment of jiaper-setteis and of 
exanmiers foi all examinations but the M A and hi Sc ts desciibed 
in Chapter XXV of the umveisity regulations , the method now 
adopted foi the M A and M Sc examinations is set forth m Chap- 
ter XI of the regulations, which was rernseS. m 1917 

120 The appointment of exammeis m the cases dealt with in 
Chapter XXV rests rvith the Syndicate The 2 >iocedure foimaUy 
piescribed in order to bimg before the Syndicate^a hst of names 
of actual and possible candidates differs somewhat in law^ 
medicine and engineering from that prescribed m other cases r 
butve understand that in practice the same procedure is adopted 
throughout with a view to bringing up as many names as 
possible of suitable candidates In the case of matriculation 
and all examinations up to and including the bachelor’s degrees 
in arts and science, all Fellows who are members of the Faculties 
of Arts and Science, and all pimcipals of colleges affihated in arts 
'und science not members of those Faculties are asked for reasoned 
recommendations of suitable pei.fpns The recommendations 
together vith applications fipm candidates received by the: 


^ 13 % 'iBonrtlofEMammers vemcintbcbodj of pcisoiistovhomtheUmversitj entrusts 
the responsibihtj for setting tlie pnptrs and marking (orofflnallj nppronngtlie marking 
of) tlio niisn era for a particular evaniination Such a board mat be appointed to act for 
aaingle ojcanjination, orfor na car, orforniore than one j car Mo giie this explanation go 
that the term ‘ Board of Examiners maj not be assumed necessanlj to mean a pcrmaii 
ent bjarcl 
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Registrar, are then referred to the relevant board of studies foi»^ 
report , and the board is asked to nominate for appointment a 
number of peisons not less than that required for the exanunation 
nor more than half in excess of that number The Syndicate 
then considers all the names on the lists together with the report 
of the board of studies on them , but the Syndicate is not limited 
to the consideration of these names In law, medicine, and 
"engineering the procedure for the selection of examiners, as 
stated above, is similar , but it is specially provided that the 
Dean of the Faculty for the time bemg shall be ex-officio 
‘ President of the Examiners ’ for the occasion 

121 Although the regulations for examiners in Chapter XXV 
of'Iihe regulations were not amended when the revised form of 
Chapter XI was sanctioned, the provisions of the latter Chapter 
override those of Chapter XXV in respect of the M A and M Sc 
exarmnatiqns The selection of internal examiners^ js prescribed 
by regulations, the external examiners are appointed by the 
Executive Committee of the Council for Post Graduate Teaching 
in Arts or in Science, as the case may be, on the recommendation 
of the Higher Board of Studies concerned (see University Regula- 
tions, Chapter XI, especially Sections 4, 16 and 31) 

122 Some complaints have been made to us in regard to the 
actual selection of examiners If these complaints were justified 
(and we have not thought it our business to investigate individual 
cases) we thmk the fault must be ivith the judgment or voting 
of the bodies concerned, and not with the general piocedjire “ 

123 In regard to the participation of teachers in the conduct 
of examinations the University of Calcutta has adopted different 
principles m dealing with different Faculties, and in dealmg vith 
different degrees in the same Faculty 

124 For the matriculation and for the intermediate examina- 
tions and for the bachelors’ examinations in the Faculties of Arts 
and Science, no one may be appomted to set a paper m a subject 
of which he teaches the whole or a pai-t for the corresponding exam- 
mation, though he may correct the scripts in that subject IVe 
mrderstand that this regulation oiiginated from a decision of the 
Syndicate in 1890, based on the report of a committee appomted to 


* Para 124 belovv- 

' See cr denco of ilr W C VTordawortli, Question 10 
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enquire into tlie ‘ premature disclosure ’ of certain questions at the 
F A. examination The questions disclosed related to certain 
^ passages in Sanshrit and Enghsh The good faith of the teachers 
itho acted as examiners was not impugned , and they both main- 
tained that It was their duty as teachers to draw attention to the 
passages in question The Committee reported ' that the lesson 
to be drawn seems to us to be that henceforth no gentleman 

should be appointed to set an examination paper in a subject of 
v.hich he teaches whole or a part / and the Syndicate adopted 
this recommendation ^ 

But for the master’s degree in the Faculties of Arts and Science^ 
a jomt board of mteinal and external examineis is formed, 
the mtemai examiners bemg the university lectureis m each 
subject of the exarmnation ^ e , the actual teachers 

The regulations for the prebmmary, inteimediate, and 
' bacheloi’s examinations m the Faculty of Law aie identical 
on this point with those for arts and science But for all exam- 
mations m medicme and engmeeiing the system of hainng both 
internal and external examineis (if possible) is adopted 

“ Qi tlie petsoua appointed to set papers in any subject for any examina- 
tion,” sav the regulations, “ one at least must be a teacher or professor in 
tliat subject and one, at least, whenever available, shall be a person not 
teachmg that subject for that exammation ” 

125 The difficulties experienced by a conscientious teacher and 
evammer u ho takes part in an exammation both of his own iiupils 
and of those of other teachers are famihar to all teaching universities 
They are perhaps greatest in setting qiassages bom jirescribed books 
But the difficulties are found to be mucb dmranished, in the fiist 
place, by sharing the responsibility of setting papeis between one 
ox more teachers and an external examiner, and, in the second place, 
by having the papers set (though this is often not possible), after 
the conclusion of the corresponding course of work 

126 A few of^our witnesses wish that only external examiners 
should be employed a few, on the other hand, appear to wish to 
exclude external examiners altogether, and to limit the exammers 


’ Minutes of the Sjndicato of SltL. May 1890 

* Sco HtgulalionB, Chapter XXV, Sections C and 7, under the heading “ Arts and 
Science examinations ” 

* r , Mr Govmda Chandra' Ehownl, the Re^ A T Bromi, ^Ir Kishon Mohan 
Cha'iUhnn, Mr Ixirpra->ad Ghosh, Mnulvi Mohammad Irfan (Question 10) 
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to the actual teachers of the candidates ^ But the majority appear 
to be in favour of joint boards of internal and external examiners, ^ 
although many of them are of the opinion that only persons 
actually engaged m teaching should be employed as external 
examiners Dr Bimal Chandra Ghosh declares roundly that 

" ‘ good teachers should be preferred, as they alone make good examiners 
This IS more true of oral and practical examinations 

The same opinion is expressed, if not as decidedly, by Mr Ravanes- 
•war Banerjee,^Mi Promode Chandra Dutta,® Mr Bidhubhusan 
Goswanu,® Mr R N Gilchrist,® Mr Amrita Lai Gupta,® and the 
Rev Rather Crohan of St Xavier’s College ® 

127 Mr J M Bose^ points out that the employment of external 
examiners only for the first degree exammations tends to stereo- 
type the papers, to play mto the hands of the authors of keys, 
and to prevent the teachers from mtroducing nev?' methods mto 
'their teaching He writes — 

“ There is a regulation in the Calcutta University that no person engaged 
m teachmg any subject will be appointed a paper-setter in that subject 
The object of the regulation is no doubt to pievent giving an undue advantage 
to those students who had the privilege of attending the lectures of the 
paper-setters The result is that the Syndicate appomts paper-setters 
" who are not in touch with the capabilities of the present generation of 
students In setting a paper these external examiners are entirely guided 
by the questions which weie set in the pievious years Thus the standard 
of the examination does not change and as a matter of fact it is quite easy 
for a student to guess what the questions will be next year simply by looking 
over the questions of the previous years This is exactly the course follow ed 
by the authors of ‘ model questions ’ and that is why these cheap publica- 
tions are so popular with the students The teachers are thus considerably 
handicapped, and do not know how to introduce some freshness in tJieir 
lectures to suit a system of examination, the nature of which remains the 
same every year 

Wlule I sa}’’ this I do not by any means suggest that external exammers 
should not be appomted On the contrary theappointmentof such an exami- 
ner IS extremely necessary to encourage the students to acquire as wide a know- 
ledge as possible of the subject, and also to take some interest those portions 
of the subject which were not covered by the lectures But m setting pajiers 
the co-operation of all or at least some of the teachers should be injated ” 

^ See evidence of Mr Charo Chandra Bisw as and Vlr C II Mazumdar (Question 10) 

* See o<7> CMdence of R ii Kunuidmi Kantn Banerjeo Bahadur, Mr Vfanmntha- 
aath Baneiji, Mr Surendra Chandra Bnneru, Bcthuic College Mr Krislmaohandra 
Bhaitacharvn, Mr G C Bose, M 5 . If If Dc 3 , Pi B Ifeou, Mr Jogos Chandra Ra . 

Mr K Znehanah (Question 10) 

® Question 10 

* Question 0 
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Jlr E N Gilcliiist WLites on somewliat tlie same lines — 

‘Examiners,” he says, “ are appointed •who aic forced by then onn igno- 
rance of, or rustiness in, then subjects to set questions from the prescribed 
books in a naj'^ most acceptable to the ciammer ’ ’■ 

128 Oul attention lias been diawn to the size of the examining 
boaids in some subjects Thus, foi the matiiculation English 
second paper theie were in 1916 one head examiner and 25 ‘ exann- 
neis for compulsoiy mathematics at- the same examination 
theie weie thiee papei-setteis, one head examinei and 31 ‘exami- 
neis ’ In logic foi the I A and I Sc examinations theie weie 3- 
paper-setteis, and there were foi the first paper 1 head examiner 
and 12 ‘ examiners ’ and foi the second paper, 1 head examine! 
(the same as for the first part) and 11 ‘ examiners ’ (all different 
from those for the fiist paper) 

Under the new scheme for the M A and M Sc examination 
the number of examiners in English, in mathematics and in Sans- 
krit, were for 1918, 24, 18 and 32, respectively 

129 These boards appear to us to be too large for the effective 
discussion of exanunation papers or of class lists We understand 
that the exanunation papers are often settled by the paper-setters 
without consultation vuth the board 

130 On the question of M A boards, Mr K Zachariab v rites 
as follows — 

“ In the ]\I A the theory seems to be that each lecturer should set the paper 
on his subject The result is the examining board is very large, about 16 oi 20, 
and ne\er meets once the papers are allotted - There might be the same ques- 
tion in tvo papeis and there is no yaj of discovexmg or altering it Also, 
the students confine themselves often to the lecturer’s notes I should propose 
that small boards of 4 to 7 members should set the papers m any subject in 
consultation These boards should be composed mainly or wholly of teachers, 
and half the numher should be changed e\erv s ear, so that ei ery teacher gets- 
his chance soonei oi later Again, it will peihaps he a good thing occasionally'" 
to entrust a part or the whole of a subject to extenial examiners fiom other 
universities ’ ^ 

Question of concordance of marhvig by assistant-exannneis 

131 The large uumbei of examiueis appointed to correct 
scripts and the number must be laige where there are many 


’ Qiipitioa 10 

= M c undtrUand tlmt tins etfitcmcnt docs not hold good of all Boards of E-wmiiicrff 
fo r tlic J1 A 
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caB(iid.at6s laisBs m an acute foim tiie question of tlie mam-' 
tenance of the same standaid by difiereut exammexs, oz as we 
.should pietez to call them, asszstant-exainmezs, which js alu'ays 
a difficulty m laige examinations ^ An inspection of the ‘ fre- 
quency ciuves ’ which we have had constiucted foi the maiks of 
a numbei of examiners at the Calcutta matriculation examination 
of 1917 m compulsoiy mathematics and Enghsh has yielded 
inteiestmg results 2 The curves foi these, and fox some other 
examinations held in other places 31 e printed in our volume of 
appendices to this report Buch curves may be utilised, in 
conjunction with the inspection of a ceitain number of marked 
sciipfs, by head examiners as a rapid method of comparing the 
standards adopted by different assisfant-exammers, and wheie 
necessary for the leduction of then results to a common standard 
The Examinations Board (of which ve shall recommend the 
establishment in Chapter XL), mil find such cuives indispensable 
for Its investigation of the standards m large examinations and of 
then variation from year to year 

Fees of examiners 

132 The present scheme of fees payable to exanuners is printed 
in our volume of appendices It will be seen that no fees are 
payable in respect of meetings of oauuners 

A certain number of' our correspondents,® Mr Suniti Kumar 
Chatterjee, Mr W V Duke, Mr Eamesh Chandra Majumdar, and 
the staff of the^Serampore College regard the present arrangements 


^ TLe important question of the concordance of marlong by different eTammera and 
other important problems relating to the statistics of examinations ha> e been discussed 
bj ProfctBorE Y Edgcn ortli, F R S , of the Universitj of Oxford, in Ihree memoirs.- 
( 1 ) the Statistics of Examinations, Journal of ths JJoyal Statistical Society^ vol b, pages 
599 636 (1888) , (u) The Element of Chance in Competitive Examinations, rbtd , vol lui, 
pages 4C0 76, and 644 68 (1890) , (in) on Problems in Probabilities, Philosophical jilaoa 


zinc August, 1890 

2 A brief explanation of the term ‘ frequency curve ’ as employed here may be of nse- 
Eupposc the maximum number of niarLs obtainable in an examination paper is 100 lYe* 
count the number of candidates who have obtained the marhs 0,1, 2, 3, 98,99,100 

respectnelv, and plot out a. curve of nhfeb the abscissae are 0,1,2,3. 98,99,100 

and the corresponding ordinates are the numbers or percentage numbers of candidates^ 
who obtain these sei era! marks The curve shows the ‘frequency ’-nith-n hich each 
markreciiis ^ 

® Question 10 
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as unsatisfactoiy The stafi of Serampoie College, wlio agiee witli 
the views putfoiwaidhy otliei witnesses that meetings of examiners 
are necessaiy to settle (or ‘ modeiate ’) the papers, express them- 
selves as follows — 

“ \Ye consider that a s) stem o£ moderation is necessary even in the higher 
lesaminations in order to secure a reasonable degree of uniformity T\hth 
this end in view we attach importance to meetings of examiners in especially 
arranged groups Exammers and papei-setters living a long distance from 
Calcutta have now a real grievance, as their travellmg expenses are not met 
We thmk it would he to the interest of the University to treat examiners with 
hberahty More efficient work would in our judgment be secured if the fees 
lOf examiners and paper-setters w ere put back to the scale in existence under 
the old regulations We aie afraid it must be admitted that the character of 
the average man’s work, even in the educational spheie, is largely dependent 
•on the money paid for gettmg the work donp 

If more meetings of exaimners ar^ to he held, and as seems 
leasonable, the travellmg expenses of the members are defrayed, 
the reasoM for bnutmg the size of boards of examiners m accordance 
With the suggestion of Sir K Zachaiiah^ is strengthened 

\ Classtficahon 

133 There are striking discrepancies in the practice of diSeient 
universities m regard to the use of ‘ divisions ’ at matriculation 
and at the mtermediate examinations m arts and science (theie 
are no divisions at the pass B A and B Sc examinations) 
That the Calcutta University acts on different pimciples from 
other umversities which classify matricidates will be clear from 
the followng table (derived from hli Findlay Shirras’s figures in 
our volume of General Blemoranda and Oral Evidence) — • 


Univcrsit\ and 
year 

No of can 
didates 

Class 

Class 

X 

Class 

in 

Total no 
of passes 

Percent 
ogo of 
successful 
candidates 
who ob- 
tained a 
first class 

iCalcvtIa — 

19U 

1915 

1910 

1917 

191S 

11,289 

12,457 

14,058 

IS.STo 

14,100 

2,949 

3 073 

4 120 
(5,790 
4033 

3,140 

3,279 

3,342 

4,099 

3,135 

037 

654 

494 

042 

400 

i 

0,763 

7,480 

8,102 

11,131 

8,650 

43 7 
48 8 
63 0 
52-0 
68 4 


^ Question 10 
= Para 130 above 
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University and 
year 

No of can- 
didates 

i 

! 

Class 

I I 

Class 

n 

Class 

m 

Total no 
of passes 

Percent- 
age of 
Buccessful 
candidates 
who ob 
famed a 
first class 

Allahnhai — — 

1914 

3,103 

21 

4S8 

842 

1,351 

1 6 

1915 

3,604 

3,900 

11 

414 

852 

1,277 

09 

1910 

0 

282 

756 

1,043 

00 

1917 

4,303 

10 

426 

728 

1,103 

08 

1918 * 

4,107 

3 

245 

601 

849 

04 

Punjab — 

1914 

4.620 

340 

1,564 

G73 

2,577 

13 2 

1915 

4,748 

317 

1,676 

716 

2,707 

11 7 

1910 

6,509 

275 

1,959 

829 

3,063 

89 

1017 

6,884 

460 

2,6G7 

886 

3,909 

11 9 

19IS 

0,020 

400 ' 

2,211 

934 

3,545 

113 

Patna— 

1918 

3,029 

t 1 

040 j 

637-- 

389 

1,066 

38 4 


134 We sliall not examine minutely into tliese discrepancies. 
but shall consider the case only of Calcutta The division assigned 
IS dependent on the aggregate of marks obtamed by the candidate. 
Out of a maximum of 700 marks candidates who obtain 350 or 
moie aie placed in the first dmsion, those who obtain from 
280 to 349, inclusive, are placed in the second division, and those 
who obtain from 250 to 279 mclusive, are placed in the third division. 
The reason for the smallness of the third division is obviously 

^the smallness of the difieience between the upper and lower hmits 
b> which it IS defined— only 29 niaiks 

135 If there are to be divisions at all in matriculation exam- 
inations, a first division ought clearly to imply moie than the ave- 
rage of excellence attained by the whole body of successful candi- 
dates At the Calcutta matriculation about half of those who pass 
obtain a first class We are inclined to the view that two divisions- 
would suffice , and we think that the lower limit of the first divisioni 
ought to be so fixed that considerably less than the majority of 
those who pass are likely to attain it A percentage of from three- 
fifths to two-thud of the aggregate marks in the compulsory subjects- 
u ould probably mark a suitable lower limit for a first dmsion 

136 The following figures for intermediate examinations (also 

- derived from hli /ShuTas’s tables) show similar discrepancies, in the 
practice of different universities, though in this case there was only 
a small difference between the Madras and the Calcutta figures 

- for 1914 — ' ■ " 
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137 At tlie B A pass examiiiation tlieie aie no divisions but 
candidates ivlio obtain 500 maiks out of a total of 1,000 foi the foui 
subjects of examination aie awarded distinction 

138. But classification in pass examinations is of less importance 
tban m bonours examinations, where the^ candidates aie not only 
arranged in classes but m order of pioficiency (or order of merit 
as it IS frequently termed) in each class ^ 

Mr Karunamay Khastgir, Professor of Mathematics, Presidency 
College, says that — 

“ the low standard required to be attained in the master of arts examina- 
tion, vtz , 50 per cent has caused a great depreciation in the value of the degree 
and consequently in the attainments of the lecipient of the degree 

139 Mr Hira Lai Boy, Professor of Chemistry in the Bengal 
Techmcal Institute, writes — 

" To cut down the undue importance attached to the results of examina- 
tions, the names of the students gettmg first and second class honours should 
be published m their respective classes in alphabetical order and not in order 
of merit It is rather a u onder hou the TJmversity can distinguish between 
the merits of students by two or three marlvS The system is unjust and 
unsound , it appears more so uhen we know that this result decides the career 
of a student m after life ’ ^ 

hir. K. Zachariah^ makes a snmlar criticism, and adds that the 
existence of rank leads to much unhealthy rivalry, disappoint- 
ment, and suspicion of the examiners, while students and others 
attach, at present, an entirely fictitious value to the first place in 
the first class hlr Zachariah does not care foi the compromise 
of the Cambridge system which provides divisions within classes 
Mr Jnanendranath Mukherjee,^ of the Univeisity College of Science, 
thinks that the anomaly of a third class M A and M Sc should be 
removed He states that the thud class M A is not regarded as 
fit to do any teaching woik in the TJmveisity 

140 "We think these ciiticisms deserve serious consideration 
It IS, however, to be noted in regard to the question of arrangement. 
both m respect of the standard for a fiist class and the order of 
names in classes, that, as Hr Arthur Schustei® has pointed out, the 
abohtion of order of proficiency or merit may lead to an artificial 
distinction between the last man in^ the first class and the fiist in 


* Question 1 
" Question 10 

In nu article in the hitncrtili/ Hctneic (since di'icoutmued) for Ma\, lOO^.- 
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ilie second, between whom the gap may be only a small one We 
are disposed to think that this disadvantage is more than counter- 
balanced by the advantages of adopting alphabetical order within 
each class, especially if the distmctioii between a first class and a 
second class man is made to depend lather on quality and individ- 
uality of the work done tlian on the quantity , for in this case there 
IS geneially found to be a fairly clear boidei-lme between fiist class 
and second class candidates ^ 

Anonymity of candidates 

141 We have received not only in written evidence,® but m 
vcibal evidence given by a nunibei of deputations at the towns 
n Inch we have visited, protests against the practice of reqmiing 
students to write then names on their answer-books in addition to 
their roll-numbers The protest comes, very largely, from repre- 
sentative Miisahnans who think that Muslim candidates suffei 
under some disabilities as compared with Hindu candidates when 
the answers are corrected by Hindu examiners Khan Bahadur 
I\ruhammad Ibrahim writes — 

“ The practice of putting doun onh the roll-number of candidates and not 
tlicir names on (lieu answoi papeis ma} be adi antageouslj' intioduced to ensuie 
justice and fairness in examination matters in a country nliicb is inhabited 
bj' peoples of difleient communal interests 

Nawab Syed Nawabaly Chaudhury has drawn our attention® 
to the case of two students, one a Hindu, the other a Musalman, 
each of whom accoiding to this statement obtained 369 marks at 
the B A examination in 191 G (the mimimim for a pass being 360) 
when the Hindu candidate was passed and the Musalman was 
rejected, m spite of the fact that the Hindu candidate’s maiks ‘weie 
made up m part of 9 grace-marks We have been furnished 


* Dr Gregory’s dissent from tins view is expressed m Chapter XL, para 28, footnote 
® The following witnesses, in answer to Question 10, have o\piessed the opinion that 

roll nuinbcrs should he wTitten on the answeyboohs m lieu of names Maulvi Tassndduq 
Ahmed , To-shmuddin Aluucd, Khan Bahadur , Naw ah Nasinil Sfamalek Ah, Mirza 
Shiijaat, ,Saliobzodah Mahomed Sultan Alum, lifauhi Abdiil Aziz, P Basu, 
Mz A IC Eu/liil Hug, Kazi Imdndul Huque, Maulvi Mohammad Iifan, Khan 
Bahadur, Mohammad Ismail, .Sister Marj Victoria The same opinion was expressed 
by deputations from the Musalmans of ABsam, Berhampur, Calcutta, Cliittagong, 
ComiUa and Bajahahi See General Memojanda, pages 207 — 21S 

* Question 10 

* Paras 77 81_above 

vor. u “ ' p 
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■With an extract from the proceedings of the Syndicate of 29th 
March 1917 relating to these cases, which includes a report furnished 
byhir Jnanchandra Ghosh and Mr Biraj ’Mohan Ma]umdar, at the 
request of the Syndicate The repoit shows that the two candi- 
dates referred to both obtained 369 marks and were both rejected 
in the first instance , that both apiibed for a scrutiny of their 
marks (see paragraph 85 above) , and that while the addition of 
the marks of the Muslim candidate was found to be correct, the 
marks in one of the history papers of the Hindu candidate 
had been put down as 49 instead of 55, and the Syndicate there- 
upon passed the latter candidate The report states that all 
the candidates at this examination received 6 additional marks 
in English by the order of the Boaid of Examiners in English 
and the Syndicate, and that there was no difference of treatment 
of the two candidates in this respect ^ We understand therefore 
that the 9 ‘ grace-marks ’ referred to in the Naw'ab’s statement 
are made up of these 6 maiks foi English (which were given to 
both candidates), together with 3 marks which were awarded to 
the Hindu candidate on re-exanunation of his papers in English, 
under a rule that when a candidate fails in a single subject his 
papers are immediately le-examined in that subject ^ 

The case has directed our attention mcidentdlly to the anomaly 
in the regulations under which this particular safeguard is apphed 
in the case of students who fail to pass in one subject but not in 
the case of students who pass m all subjects but fail to obtain the 
mimmum required on the aggregate of marks , but this does not 
stnetly affect the question at issue /It seems clear to us that 
the case to which the Hawab has drawn our attention shows no - 
evidence of inequality of treatment On the grounds of race , and 

no otiier such case has been brought to our notice Dr P J Bruhl, 

t le egistiar of the University, stated in his oral evidence that in 
his opinion there was no bias of the kind suggested ^ 

142 Dr Bruhl expressed to us an objection to the use of roU- 
numbers on the ground that if a student made a mistake m writing 
his roll-number on his answer-books serious confusion might arise 


“*» — — ’ - 

* We undcret'viKl llial tlic-io 0 ifiarl-i wi.r« 

of the Univenetj Reg,Uat.ons Section 

- Calcutta UmnrBitj Regulations, Cliaptcr XXV, Section 7 
General meraotanda, page 4D4 
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We do not regard this objection as insuperable Mr A H Harley, 
Piincipal of the Calcutta Madiassah,^ suggests that a^ slip should be 
attached to each answer-book on which the student should enter hiS 
name and number , that on the answer-books he should enter his 
number only that at the time of collecting the answer-books 
the invigilator in charge should see that the numbeis correspond 
and that the slip should then be detached by the invigilator and 
sent to the Registrar for safe custody until aftei the issue of the 
results Jlr Handas Bhattacharyya^ makes a nioie complex 
suggestion, namely, that an arbitrary number should be put on the 
answer-books of each candidate by the Registrar, presumably 
in order to make it impossible for any candidate to commumcate 
his examination-number to an examinei 

, 143 An examination should, if possible, be either wholly 
anonymous (and we think this should be the case with the matri- 
culation taken in its present form) or else the whole of the 
previous academic history of the candidates should, as far as 
practicable, be made known to all the examiners concernecl , and 
examinations in a residential umversity should be conducted on the 
latter lines It is clear that in examinations of which a practical 
examination or a viva-voce forms part, or m which a thesis is consid- 
ered, completje anonymity is difhcult to secure , we have recom- 
mended that viva-voce examinations and piactical examinations 
should be used as widely as possible 

Secrecy of examination 'pa'pers 

' 144 The attention of the public was directed to this question 
by the fact that twice in 1917 the examination papers for the 
matriculation examination of the University of Qalcutta leaked 
out and that the examination was in consequence postponed for 
a period of four months, causmg a grievous waste of time and 
money for the 16,000 candidates involved The University finally 
asked for the assistance of Government, and the printing arrange- 
ments and distribution of papers were managed with success by 
Mr E. E. Biss of the Indian Educational Service 

145. Previously all exammation-papers for the larger examina- 
tions of the Umversity of Calcutta had been printed in England 


p 2 


* Question 10 
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and sent out to India In 1917 the matriculation papers were 
printed in Calcutta omng to the wai The practice of having the 
examination-papers punted in England has been followed by several 
othei Indian umveisities, though not by all In one university, 
at least, they are punted in India, but the only person to whom the 
name of the printei and the place where the printing is done are 
known IB the Registrar A general opinion has been expressed to 
us that it IS only in exceptional circumstances that tiust can be 
placed in printing piesses in India in respect'of confidential woik. 
When the number of candidates js veiy laige, the chance of an un- 
scrupulous candidate offeiing a biibe to the jninter or his employes 
IS increased But the singular feature of the leakages at Calcutta 
IS that the papers were made public in the press before the date of 
the examination , and this seems to preclude the idea that secrecy 
Mas violated with the intention of giving an advantage to any 
pai tic ar candidates The hypothesis that any candidate or qandi- 
a es might have wished to delay the whole examinations* in their 
own interests, though conceivable, seems too far-fetched to be 
admissible 


146 The University itself held separate enquiries into the two 
eakages without being able to discover then origin The committees 
ni charge of the enquiries had evidence placed before them m 
w Cl as therefore not been communicated to us 
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Exammahons as a cause of tll-Jiealth. 

148. Many ivitnesses aie of opinion that examinations seiiously 
deteiioiate the health of the students The Eev W H. G Holmes, 
of the Oxfoid Mission, who has a wide expeiience of Calcutta 
students, wiites as follows^ — 

“ Addiessin”:; tlie Calcutta Medical Club, the late Dr I M Mullick, whose 
practice was lai c 'y among students, said ‘ The majoiity are melancholic, 
pessimistic, nevci enjoy life propeily, both from actual want in many ways 
as well as from imagiiraiy ewls ’ He goes on to say ‘ the> get fatigued by 
the least bodily exertion, but what indefatigable worheis they are m mental 
woik > ^t is neai the last few days of examination that they 'become unsteady 
both m body and mind, probabl}’’ ow mg to excessive anxiety ovci an uncertain, 
cniel and iirational examination ’ Again, he says, ‘ The leckless w aste of 
energy of our boys during the period of aiduous and elaborate theoretical 
examinations is the cause of then exhausted and effortless prostiation in the 
field of life’s work, and Chcir bad health, early bieak down and death This 
fact is little known outside their circle ” 

Dr Bimal Chandia Ghosh,^ who teaches at the Calcutta Medi- 
cal College, Belgachia Medical College, and the Umveisity, 
attributes the overstrain of the students in part to examinations 
Dr Abduriahmaid and many other witnesses® shaie the same 
view Di P Neogi® writes — 

“ Judgmg from the laige amount of mental and pliysical exhaustion pro- 
duced by the examinations it is not surprismg to find that the great majority 
of the best students emerge fiom it as so many physical wrecl^a,” 

Dr J. Henry Gray^ writes — 

" I beheve that_ the importance placed upon the passing of the final 
examination, and the" fear of failure, lesults in placing an undue physical and 
mental strain on students not exceptionally robust ” 

Mr Mohmi Mohan Bhattacharjee, Lecturer in the Umver- 
sity of Calcutta, who takes a different view, discusses the question 
in some detail ^ In his opimon, the umversity courses are not too 
difficult for an aveiage student, nor does he think that unusually 
hard labour is necessaiy to cope with them He regards the 
mental stiain of examinations as due to the fact that the students 
aie not trained to legulai, systematic, and intelligent wmik in 
then home-life , that there are no tutois to look after them outside 
the class-room, so that then difficulties go on accumulating until 
they seem foimidable, and that students try to lemove them 
with one heioic eftoit just before the examination 
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149 The Goveimneut of India have furnished us wth copies 
of a cuculai addiessed to local Goverruneuts, no 1043, dated 7th 
Decembei 1917, enquiiiug “ ivhethei theie is any giound foi 
the assertion that the system wheieby students are examined-mi 
all subjects of then course at once is responsible for deteiioration m 
their health and to rvhat extent such deteiioration, if existent, may 
be tiaced not only to this system of exammation, but to inadequate 
tuition,^faulty methods of work, unhealthy suiioimdings and other 
causes V\ e have further received the rephes to this enquiry from 
Orissa, Bmma, the Central Provinces, Coorg, 
JJelhi, Madias, the North-West Frontier Province and the Punjab 
( eiep es received by us from Bombay and the United Provinces 
^ ^ piehminai}’' character ) The rephes as a whole show 

a e opimons in other provmces on the jromts raised exhibit 
e same \ aiieties and divergencies as those of our omi witnesses 
on ^ ^ ^mly general consensus of opinion that under existing 

tlip damage their health by overwork in 
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direct and induect, of examination is responsible for the illness 
of students and how far this evil is remediable by changes in the 
examination-system We tiust that the Examinations Board* 
of which we are lecommending the establishment in Bait II of 
this report, and the Boaid of Students’ Welfaie will carry out a 
joint enquiry on this point 

Tesl-examinahons 

151 The authoiities of an affihated college under the piesent 
regulations are bound to ceitdy that, m their judgment, candi- 
dates permitted to enter from the college have a leasonable 
chance of passing the examination for which they enter Under 
the teims of this regulation the colleges hold test-examinations 
and as a lule do not permit students to enter foi a university 
examination unless they pass the coiiesponding test-exanunation 
The same piocedure is generally adopted in the case of candidates 
for the matriculation examination by the authorities of schools 
who are required to certify that the candidate has * satisfactoiily 
passed periodical school examinations and othei tests ’ A number 
of witnesses have protested agamst the hold mg of these test- 
examinations Thus the Kev W H. G Holmes TOites — 

“ All colleges thmk themselves bound to hold a test exammation, which 
IS as far as possible, a foieshadowing of the univeisity examination The 
students go through almost exactly the same stram of crammmg for this 
exammation, sitting up late at night and learning answeis to questions, as 
they do for the university examination, not only because they are not allowed 
to sit for the university exammation unless they pass it, but because the 
passing of it is by itself regarded as an academic distinction To be a ‘ failed 
B A ’ and to adveitise this as a quahfication means that the college test 
examination has been passed The addition of this stiain to the strain of 
preparation foi the"^ umversit}’’ examination heightens the concentration of 
students on examinations Nis ends in themselves 

BIr. Cliaiu Chandra Biswas," Blr. Haridas BhattachaiyyaS and 
Dr Bimal Chandra Ghosh^ also object to these exammations Oidi- 
naiy terminal ,-examinations naturally foim part of the work of any 
college, and if the college teaching is carried on in the way that 
we shall suggest the tutors of the students aviU have a record 
of then work, which, taken in addition to the results of the termi- 
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nal examinations, should give all the evidence to the college 
authoiities that is lequued to justify them eithei in givmg oi m 
uthholdmg a ceitificate of satisfactory attendance and dihgence 
1 ° opimon that the colleges should realise their 

present s ^ matter, but we do not think that the 
tarespi^Sty test way of fuMttng 

The length of examinahons 
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■will stop at the intermediate stage , that ol the othei 6,000 only 
about half will lake the BA or B Sc degrees , and 'that only 
about 300 will obtain the M A oi M.Sc .degrees 

Reduchon of inlu lal helwccn conclusion of com sc and commencement of the 

corresponding exammation 

154 Ml Khudi Bam Bose, Principal of the Central College^ 
Calculta,^ has drawn oiu attention to a serious defect in 
umYersity and college oigamsation He points out that unsuc- 
cessful candidates for the I A , I Sc., B A., and B Sc examma- 
tions have barely four and a half months’ work between their 
re-entry at a college m July and the termination of then course 
in December There is an interval of about two months between 
the termination of the comsc and the holding of the examination in 
March Mr. Bose suggests that the umversity authorities should 
enforce the prolongation of the college session to within a fortnight 
before the commencement of the umversity examination , he 
also suggests, ivith the same end in view, that the colleges 
shoiild dispense with the test-examination, a subject with which 
we have dealt m paragraph" 161 above Mr Hem Chandra Das 
Gupta makes a similar suggestion^ The criticisms of Mr Bose 
and Mr Das Gupta seem amply justified The change proposed 
might however seem to involve msufiicient notice to the Um- 
versity of the number of candidates for which it has to provide , 
but this objection might be met without great difficulty The 
college might be required to send in a provisional hst of entries 
from its students with their fees, say two months before the exam- 
ination, and the final hst of attendances say three weeks before 
the exammation, having the power to cancel the candidature of 
any student Avho had not satisfied the umversity regulations in 
regard to this matter. 

Intel val between conclusion of examination and publication ofiesuUs^ 

155 At the present moment, the Umveisitj’’ gives no previous 
notice of the date at which examination results are to be published 
hir Gopal Chandra Maitia, Principal of the Victoria College, Haiail,^ 
complams that the period between the conclusion of certain 
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examinations and the publication of the results is veiy long 
It IS impossible to lay down a lule in this matter, as undue haste 
leads necessaiily to unsatisfactoiy correction of the examination 
papers But there is no reason why the Umversity should not 
announce beforehand the latest date by which the results mil 
be issued for each examination, basing its calculations oi^ previous 
experience Any unexpected excess in the number of candidates 
could be met by the appointment of additional assistant examiners. 


Text-bools jor cxaimnahons 


156 A niunbei of oiu correspondents deal with the question 
of text-books JIi Bejoy Kumai Sarkai, Lectuiei in Economics 
in Calcutta Umveisity, -writes as follows — 

“ Undue piomineuce should- uot be given to text-books as at picscnt 
The number of text-books should be i educed Ju fact, not more than 
one comprehensive text-book is rcquiicd in many cases Theie should 
be suggested a reading of appropriate topics from other boolvS This is 
essentially necessary Even those who n ant really to study and thmk for 
themselves over particular questions find it difficult to do so for fear that they 
may spend too much time on a particular book and fail, for want of tune, 
to read the other books 


Another aspect of the text-book question is leferied to in the 
evidence of the Rev WES Holland quoted in paragraph 168 
belo-ft We may point out that in ceitain subjects more than 
one text-book is necessary , and that it is desiiable in other cases 
that a student should be lefeiied to several text-books so that he 
may not regard any one book as verbally mspired 


157 In a residential university, such as we propose at Dacca, 
and in the colleges of a reconstituted TJmveisity of Calcutta, rt 
may prove to be unnecessaiy to prescribe text-books, as the 
students will -nork under the gmdance of their teachers 
and the teachers wiU advise them from time to time as to the text- 
books to be used Possibly for the mufassal colleges the piesciip- 
lon of a text-book may still be regarded as a necessary evil , but 
rt shoidd be clearly understood that examiners would not neces- 
saiily be restricted to the siibject matter of any such book We 

m aapterXL, make further recommendations m regard 
to this matter ^ ^ 
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Use of lectures hj students as a means of preparation for examination 

158 We have had evidence of a Somewhat divergent chaiac^ 
tei in regaid to the use of lectures by students foi the purposes 
of examinations It -is cleai that at any rate in the fiist two 
yeais a large number of students are unable to follow the substance 
of the lectures and to take notes Sir Turner of Dacca^ points out 
that to such students the work is practically useless , and he adds — 

“ it IS not surprising that students on the vhole regard lectures as a 
handicap prescribed by the University and turn to the text-books, m uhich 
are to be found notes not inferior to tliosc dictated in class and much more 
accurately written, as the best method of getting through then cxammations ” 

159 On the other hand the evidence quoted m paragraphs 
16 — 24 above shows that many students regard then lectures as 
an effective means of assisting them in their examination work and 
that they are keenly anxious that the scope of the lectures should 
be restricted to that work It is possible that the lectures regarded 
as superfluous by the majority of students under the present system 
are those m which the lectmer dechnes to follow their ivishes m 
this matter 

•V 

VI. — Methods suggested foi dimzmshing the ngidity of the exam- 
ination system 

160 We have in earher sections drawn attention to various 
ill effects of the rigidity of the exammation system 

'' Under Section (^^) of Question 9, our witnesses were asked to 
express their views m reply to the following queries — 

“ ’Whether an attempt should be made to reduce the rigidity of the exami- 
nation system and, if so, whether you considci that the use made of exami- 
nations might be varied to meet the needs of different subjects of study and 
of different groups of students in one or more of the followmg ways — 

(а) the teachmg might for certain purposes be defined, as at present, by 

prescribed examination icqmrements, 

(б) the teacher might be left uith a maximum of fieedom and the exami- 

- nations be adjusted to the courses given by individual teachers, 

(c) in some particular subjects or sections of a subject, though teachmg 
might be given, there might be no test by a formal university 
examination ” 

161 It rs clear from the repbes to Question 9 as a whole that 
while a large number of witnesses would be glad to reduce the 
rigidity of the exammation system others fear lest any relaxation 


1 Question 1, 
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ofjtlie piesent system nuglit mean a lowermg of tlie standards 
of exammation , and many of tliose who would wish to see the 
examination system made less iigid aie unable to suggest ahy 
means by which this should be cliected Doubts aie expressed 
by a number of witnesses as to whether the majority of the present 
lecturers are of sufficient calibre to be entrusted with the freedom 
to frame their coruses suggested m part (&) of the question and 
many witnesses would restrict such freedom to teachers for the 
higher examinations 

162 It IS of coiuse clear that in the lower exanmiations the 
field of knowledge to be covered is much more restricted than m 
the higher, and that there is a greater consensus of opinion as to 
the essential elements m that field , but even in such a subject as 
pass mathematics or pass Enghsh for the bachelor’s examin- 
ations, there is room for the mtroduction of new methods which 
should not be excluded by the rigid use of a jirescribed syllabus 
In these parts of the ciuriculum difterence between teachers will 
be drSerences of method rather than of range 

163 In a teaching university, like the future University of Dacca, 
the excessive rigidity of the examination system now pievailmg m 
Calcutta would disappear naturally, 'since the number of teachers 
would be relatively small, and they would be responsible both 
for the syllabuses (which coidd be altered without much difficulty 
to respond to new needs and new ideas), and also^ very largely 
for the actual conduct of examinations The difficulties in the 
Teaching University of Calcutta, as well as in the mufassal 
orgamsation, owing to then greater complexity, would necessarily 
be gi eater, but ne think they would be manageable and that 
_they would dimmish in course of time Oiu general proposals 
m regard to secondary and lughei secondary education and to 
the coiw^^jution of the Umversity,oI Calcutta wiU very materially 

'h'JvnV- system and make it more responsive 

new ideas, whole standard of attamnicnt required 

gWd be maicii^F^i^Jsed by the direction of the eneigies of 
btudcni.b into more fiul^-ful channels than that of stark memorisa- 
tion 

iVor example, bj Sir K G Blmnihrkar. Mr VV.Lod Ha sam. Mr Ju.l.co Abdur 
XXXI, ppror. 1C IG, XXXV, tiraj. 4G Gl and XXXVH, paras 70 82. 
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164 The lesponse^ to the suggestion that teaching might be 
given in particulat subjects or sections of a subject without being 
tested by a formal univeisity examination, is perhaps warmer 
than might have been expected under existing cii cumstances Dr 
Piamathanath Banerjea regards it as a very welcome mnovation 
Jlr Jaygopal Banerjee thinks it deserves consideration and tiial , 
Sir Rash Behary Ghose, Dr Adityanath Mukerjee and Mr, Adhai 
Chandra Mukerjee thmk that examinations nnght be dispensed 
with in collateral or subordinate subjects Mr A 0 Chatteijee 
regards the suggestion as possible and desirable in some subjects, and 
also generally in the highest courses of study Mr Surendra Mohan 
Ganguli thinks the plan would encourage ‘ free and agreeable 
reading.’ Dr Biajendranath Seal welcomes the proposal for various 
branches of higher work A number of witnesses/ as indicated in 
paragraph 110 above, think' that the Umveisity should disj)ense 
ivith practical examinations and that practical work should be 
treated m general under this rubric, a view we are unable to share 

165 If some of our witnesses welcome the suggestion made 
in Question 9 {^^) (c), namely, that teaching should be provided 
which would not be tested by a formal university examination, 
many influential witnesses regard the suggestion as impiacticable, 
at any rate, at present Thus Mr J B Barrow, Officiating 
Principal of Presidency College,^ says — , 

“ I believe (and I am snppoited by the staff of the Presidency College, 
Calcutta,) that haidly anj'^ one would take up any couise if he had not the '• 
prospect of passing an evaiuimlion at the end of it ” 

Mr Benoy Kumar Sen,^ also of the Piesidency College, tlunks 
that mthout the piessure of an, exarmnation the students could 
not he made to pay sufficient attention to the subject and that 
all the labour spent on it would be simply wasted kli \Y C 
Wordsworth, Director of Public Instruction,^ and Mr J W Gunn, 
Assistant Director,^ emphatically support the same view 

Sister Mary Victoria^ thinlcs the colleges are not yet i eady foj 
the change proposed Mr Justice Abdur Rahim^ says, “I could 
not support (a) (b) or (c) unless the present level of teachers is 
considerably raised ” Mr ¥ W Sudmersen, Principal of Cotton 
College,^ tlunks it only practicable rmder very 'careful safeguards 


' Question a 
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and for post-graduate and lionouxs work Mr H Sharpi ^3 
strongly in favour of tke suggestion, but thinks public confidence 
in the teachers is not yet sufiiciently established to render it 
acceptable except in a very limited degree 

166 Dr Seal^ points out that the framers of the new regula- 
tions for matriculation had in rmndthe distinction between subjects 
for teaching and subjects for examination when they omitted 
Enghsh history from the matriculation curriculum and made 
geography and Indian history optional He thinks that the 
residt in the schools has been disastrous Sir P S Sivaswamy 
Aiyer of Madras^ thinks students entiiely neglect those subjects 
in which there is no public examination and that head masters 
do not possess the firmness of decision leqmred to refuse promo- 
tion to such students Mr J W Gunn^ thmks that the practice 
would (in schools) “ merely extend the evil already prevalent in 
schools, namely, the general neglect of all non-examinational 
subjects ” Our Madras witnesses,^ Sir P S Sivaswamy Aiyer 
(just quoted). Miss Eleanor McDougall, and Mr Mark Hunter ' 
strongly support that view Shams-ul-Dlama Abu Hasr Waheed^ 
thinks the suggestion only practieable m a centralised university 
of the teachmg and residential type 

167 Some of our correspondents appear to have had m mmd 
regulations making compulsory attendance at certain courses on. 
subjects on which no examination was held We are mchned 
to agree that, ivith the present temper of the average Bengali 
student, lecturers giving a course of this kind would be 
likely to have, mider piesent conditions, a number of 
unsympathetic auditors But we'are not convinced that such 
regulations might not work in the interest of the best students, 
who would have the range of their knowledge and interests 
incieased, without having an excessive examination strain put 
on them , while the less intelligent and keen students, if they 
failed to pay attention, would at any rate suffer no injury 
There is in many v ays a tendency in public opinion and in academic 
opmionto sacrifice the mterests of the best to the supposed interests 
of the average student, a very doubtful policy vhen the future 
of a country as a whole is conceined 2 We should like m any case 


’ Question t) 
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to see university courses opened on a number of subjects, connected 
Tsotb the prescribed subjects of the curriculum, as a privilege to 
students, who would be free to attend or not With the relaxation 
of examination pressure in the direction of memoiy-tests and the 
increase of pressure m the diiection of mtelligence- tests the better 
students would piobably find it conducive to their interests as 
well as to their intellectual satisfaction to attend such courses 
The historian would, as suggested by Mr Gauianganath Banerjee,^ 
find a course in the history of fine art, that much neglected subject, 
conducive to his study of history , ^a chemist might go for pleasuie 
and profit to a course on recent advances in electricity, or, to a 
course on some special branch of chemistry, not falling within 
the exanunation syllabus , the philosophei might well desire to 
attend a course on experimental psychology and so on Mi D B 
Meek, in answer to Question 5, writhes that in his university 
(Glasgow), many students took extra subjects because they 
were interested m them and also because they wished to 
come under the influence of the professors in those subjects, 
although they had no intention of presenting them at their 
degree exarmnations He contiasts this state of thmgs with 
that in Calcutta m which no student, within his knowledge, has 
ever taken more than the nummum number of subjects In no 
umversity colleges in the world of which we are aware, except other 
Indian colleges, are the courses so linuted Our returns show that 
with exceptions that may be regarded as neghgible, the courses 
in the colleges of the University of Calcutta are entnely and 
absolutely limited to courses preparing for examinations The 
techmcal schools m many countries show a more disinterested 
curriculum and moie dismterested auditors We do not beheve 
that this unhealthy condition of affairs, entnely unwoithy of 
Bengal, can continue So lohg as it does, it will be a clear proof 
that the true university spirit does not exist m any large measuie 
in the province 

Selection of subjects, 

168 In one matter, according to some able and experienced 
witnesses, the present regulations, instead of being over-rigid, 

- give to the students a latitude which is contrary to then own 
interests They have drawn oui attention to the fact that 
students take advantage of the regulations to select subjects 
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from the lists of options that are not in any way correlated, 
in the hope of getting through their exaihinations easily ^ Dr 
Nares Chandra Sen Gupta under the heading ^ Defects in Methods 
in the University ’ writes — 

“ Want of proper co-ordination of subjects is the first thing that strikes 
one A man goes on reading physics without having gone through a couise 
in mathematics He reads philosophy without knowing the elements of 
science without which much of modem philosophical works would be umntelh- 
gible to him One reads Koman law without knowing Roman history and 
so on Most amazing combinations of subjects are offered by candidates 
for the different examinations This should never be peiinifted ” 

“ Students,” says Mr Holland, “ determine their choice of couise not by 
interest in any particular subject, but by the length of text-book piescnbed 
For this reason logic and chemistiy are popular subjects, history the reaerse 
A student will say — There are three long text-books in hisloiy, and only 
one, so thick, in botany ’ 

169. There are, doubtless, great advantages in providing a 
wide selection of couises to suit the vaiying capacities and futuie 
careers of individual students On the other hand, it is clear from 
the evidence that the selection made by students is not usually 
made with reference to their own tastes, or to the requirements 
of then future careers, but merely with a view to passing an exami- 
nation easily We hope the students wnll receive more guidance 
m futrue and agree entirely with Dr N 0 Sen Gupta that the 
courses should be co-ordinated and that the choice of students 
should be limited to such co-oidmated courses It is further to 
be pointed out that such co-ordmation will greatly reduce the 
difficulties of colleges in arranging then time-table 

VII — Non-coIIegiate students 

170 Section 19 of the University Act of 1904 reads as follows — 

" Save on the recommendation of the iSjmdicate, by special order of the 
Senate, and subject to any regulations made in this behalf, no person shall 
be admitted as a candidate at any ruiiaeisity examination other than an 
examination dor matriculation, unless he produces a certificate fiom a eollcffe 
affiliated to the University, to the effect that he has completed the course 
of instruction prescribed by regulation ” 

Cliapter 'X.Yl of the Calcutta Umveisity regulations (of wEbh 
a copy is printed in the volume of appendices to this report) 
comprises the regulations made^inder the section of tlie Act quoted 
above . 
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171. Under Section 3 of Chapter XVII of the university regula- 
tions female candidates are admitted to the intermediate examin- 
ation m arts and science and to the B A. examination without 
having studied in an affiliated college , but the following regulation, 
Chapter XVI, No, 4, apphes to female students as well as to 
male non-coUegiate students . — 

“ Before a candidate is permitted to present liimself in any science subject 
for winch a practical course is necessar}’- undei the regulations, he shall 
produce a certificate from the principal of an affihated college or some other 
authority approved by the Syndicate to the effect that he has taken such 
a course in his laboratory ” 

172 The table on page 220 furmshed by the Calcutta Umversity 
shows^the number of non-collegiate students admitted during 
the past five years 

173 It will be seen that the number of students classed as non- 
collegiate students is considerable But we imderstand that it 
would be a mistake to suppose that they include more than an 
insignificant number of students preparing themselves for examin- 
ation by piivate study Many of them aie students of colleges who 
have failed to make up the full tale of attendances required by the 
University , and most of the remainder aie teachers The legula- 
tions lelating to teacheis are as follows — 

Chapter XVI 

tr * 

“5 Employment as a teacher shall not be regarded as a ground 
of recommendation [for admission as a non-coUegiate student] unless the 
' applicant has been employed for at least three years preceding the examin- 
ation in the exercise of his profession in^ (1) a college affihated /to the 
University, or (2) a school recognised by the University as competent to 
send up candidates for the matriculation examination, or (3) any other 
school approved for the present purpose by the Syndicate 

6 Laboratory assistants and demonstrators and librarians of affiliated 
colleges shall be treated as teachers ” 

It~wi]I be seen that these regulations do not in terms confer 
any prescriptive right on teachers to be admitted as non-collegiate 
students, but on the contrary Imiitthe conditions applicable to 
teachers 

174 We have aheady expressed in paragraphs 97 — 100 above 
our view that students who have failed ought not, as a rule, to 
be required to repeat the whole of their course of study We 
understand that the great majority of non-collegiate students come 
at present within this category, which would almost disappear 

von n 9 
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♦ In eximinations other than mafnoulatjon candidates appearing as non collegiate Btndonts are not separately classified as (1) private students and (2) teachers. 
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(except for female students) if the changes we recommend were 
adopted 

175 But some of our coirespondents would extend the category 
of non-collegiate students to the widest possible limits Thus, 
m answer to Question 1, Mr Bamananda Chatter] ee writes as 

^follows — 

“ For poor students and others, examinations should be held foi the 
confening of external degrees, as in London I do not igiiore all that can 
be said against such degrees Nevertheless I consider them essentialty neces- 
sary m the present educational and pecumary circumstances of my country- 
men The widest spread of the highest hnov ledge is at present at least as 
important for the people of India as the giving of the highest ideal training 
to a fraction of our students Any such spread of knowledge to an adequate 
extent can, for some time to come, be bi ought about only by some such incen- 
tive as the conferring of external degrees 

If both Government and the people be fully alive to the vital and 
indispensahle need of education, both the spread and the improvement of 
education can be secured ” 

Similar suggestions are put forward by Mr Siti Kantba 
Vachaspati and Mr G 0 Bose (who would have all attendance 
at lectures voluntary) in answer to Question 10 and by Mr B E, 
Biss in answer to Question 5 Blr Biss’s argument is largely based 
on the present unsatisfactory condition of the residence of 
students in towns situated far from the restraimng influences 
of then own homes AVe have dealt with this important matter 
elsewhere, 1 and trust that if our recommendations aie adopted 
the evil to which hir Biss lefeis will be greatly lessened 

176 We are in the fullest sympathy with Mr Bamananda 
Chatteijee in his desne that education should be spiead throughout 
the length and breadth of the land and that private study as w^ell as 
university study should be encouraged, especially for the advantage 
of those whose intellectual interests have awakened at a relatively 
late age Moreover, looking at the question from a moie material 
point of view, we quite understand that it may be to the benefit 
of a young man who has entered (say) a meichant’s office or Govern- 
ment service to~show to his employeis not only that he has intellec- 
tual interests, but that he has been successful in pursiung them 
by obtaimng university recognition of his attainments 

177 We believe that certain studies may be pmsiied success- 
fully by students alone, oi with the assistance of coiaespondence 
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classes, especially such subjects as the written knowledge of 
languages or a knowledge of mathematics and we should see 
no objection to the award by the TJmversity of diplomas to private 
students in such subjects, on the strength of exammation tests, 
but on the cleat understanding that the University holds itself 
responsible only for the certification of the tests and not for the 
previous training of such students 

178 But it will be an evil day for Bengal if ever umversity 
degrees, which ought to guarantee the traimng as well as the passmg 
of an examination test, are granted to all comers The present 
moment is in oiii judgment critical, and if the retrograde step 
IS taken of increasing vested interests m the present examination 
and teaching systems it may possibly prove fatal to the changes 
necessary to put them on a sound basis throughout Bengal The 
probability of any considerable number of students m Bengal 
being able to pursue a complete course of umversity study in 
f.heii own homes seems to us extremely small though isolated 
students may well study isolated subjects privately, and we should 
wish to see such study eucomaged BTiat we anticipate is that 
a purely external system of degrees would lead to the creation of 
a host of unlicensed and uncontrolled colleges'" m which the condi- 
tions, both social and educational, would probably be worse than 
m any of the existing colleges, and the result would thus be not 
the spread, but the deterioration, of higher education in Bengal 

179 The poor hut able students of Bengal deserve every 

consideration We are stronglv m favom' of assisting them by 
means of scholarships to the means of obtammg a umversity/ 
training It would be against their mterests to lead them, by th 
conferment of degrees on the results of purely external examina 
tions, to think that they can get by home-study the advantage' 
of real university education, such as we hope will he afforded in', 
the future by the umversities of the Presidency ' 

V YIIl — Concluding dbsenahon& 

180 Iwjs sometimes alleged as a reason for maintaining the 
Eupiemacy ^examinations m every depar^traent of education that 
they lest ‘ chal^cter It may be well theiefore briefly to examine 
this statement\B undoubtedly contains an element of truth 

■ 

’ Spo pin 55 ijjy footnote 
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We siiall find tliat tliose who make it mean that a successful 
examination candidate must liave had the necessary self-iestraint, 
pertinacity of purpose, and industry not to neglect his work for 
pleasure, besides the power of judgment lequired not to over work 
He must also have sufiicient neive not to lose his head during the 
actual period of the examination. These are valuable qualities. 
But it may be pointed out that while it is tiue that the majoiity 
of students who pass possess these quahties in a gieater 
degiee than 'the majority of those who fail, success in an 
examination obviously depends on intellectual ability as well as on 
them , it is a function of seveial variables The moie biilhant a 
candidate and the more letentive his memory, the less evidence 
does examination success afford as to^any side of his chaiacter, 
and it would he unwise io assume that eveiy candidate who passes 
an examination has eithei much industiy or much self-iestramt 
An exammation, if propeily conducted, gives direct and unques- 
tionable evidence of the proficiency of each candidate , but 
(ivithout inviting lufoimation of a diflcient kind) veiy little, if any, 
as to the way in which that juoficiency has been acqiuicd through 
the exeicise of his moial powers Moioovei the elements of 
charactei aie lai fiom being limited to tliose lequned for 
passing examinations Examinations gn e no duect evidence of 
such valuable qualities as honesty, tiuthfulness, oi the power of 
being a leader of men We must theiefoie be on oiu guard when 
examinations are put forward as a test of chaiacter , and 
especially when it is sought to minimise the defects of a jiaiticular 
^|Xamination system by exaggerating its vnhues m this duection 

( 181. We desire to add one final word in regard to the value 

which should in our judgment be attached to examination certifi- 
cates and degrees We regard them as passports to careers, for 
which the umveisity certifies the smtability of the holders But 
those passports should not be regarded as valid for a hfe-time 
Ten years or so_ after a man has taken his degree (especially if this 
has been awarded, like the majority of degrees, on the result of 
performance in an exammation room, and not on the result of 
his ovm original investigation), he ought to have cloneHiTs work- 
in the world in such a wa^ that he is judged by that, and not by 
his exammation answers, or even by a more complete record of 
hiB early youth. Conversely, it should be no reproach to a man 
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that he has done badly m an examination, if by his subsequent 
woik he has letiieved an early faduie, which may, in some cases 
have been due to illness or misfortune We think it absurd that 
a man who has obtained only a low honouis degree should be 
debaiied fiom preferment foi all time when by personal achieve- 
ment in original woik, in adrmmstration, or m teaching, he has 
shovu himself capable of beating his early competitors m the leal 
work of life Exannnation results may show capacity and pronuse 
But it is 'by a man’s perfoimance, in which character counts so 
largely, that he ought finally to be judged, in the umversity as 
elsewhere 

182 From its foundation in 1857 dovm to the reform of 1904, 
the Umversity of Calcutta, like all other Indian umversities, was 
an examination-board and had no functions other than of examimng 
candidates and of inspectmg and licensmg the institutions at which 
they were taught 

\ 183 It would be idle tq deny that by its exammations the 
University of Calcutta has rendered great services to Bengal and 
to the other proviiices, from the Punjab to Burma, which it has 
served m the past The exannnation system has served to 
distmguish, roughly speaking, the mdustrious from the indolent, 
the more gifted from the^ less gifted, those capable of learmng a 
foreign tongue fiom the incapable But in the hands of the Univer- 
sity that system has developed into a vast machme of which those 
~who operate it have become the slaves rather than the masters , 
a machine tuxmng out much that is of inferior quality, and gravely 
damaging intellectually and physically some of the best human 
material with -which it deals It is a sigmficant fact, as one of 
our Indian -witnesses has pomted out, that the intellectual out-put 
of the Umversity of Calcutta in the form of contributions 
to learning has been small relatively to the sue of the Umversity, 
a testimony to the unfiuitfulness of the education which the Univer- 
sity has encouiaged and developed under the all-powerful influence 
of regulations for exammations 

184 It IS impossible to pel use the evidence on the examination 
system as it exists to-day m Bengal without a feeling of profound 
sadness The immensit}' of the effort, disproportionate to the 
results, the paonful anxiety of the candidates, the mechamcal 
award of marks encouraging the least frmtful efforts of the , - 
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a leniency sometimes neglecting the grave responsibility of the 
Umveifeity to the public and tending to class the less ivith the moie 
deseiving students , the numbei of failiues in spite of that leniency , , 
the steiilibing influence of the whole system on both teachers and 
taught, and the consequent cr}nng vaste of the mtelhgencc of 
the youth of Bengal these arc e^^ls which have been biought 
home to us by the most convincing evidence fiom witnesses of 
eveiy section of the community, as well as by what we omsehes 
have seen These evils can only be eiadicatcd by resolute and 
cicteimined leform, accompanied by a change in the w’holc spirit 
m wdiich the umveisity institutions of Bengal shall be administcied 
in futme 
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The Medium op Instbuction and .Examination , and the 
Teaching oe English and the Mother Tongue ^ 

1 — IniioiucUon 

1 We aie concerned only with the question of the medium of 
instruction and examination in those secondary schools which 
prepare students for higher education and with the medium in 
institutions for highei education The question of the medium of 
primary schools, in which all teaching is given in the vernacular, 

* Except where otberw JSC stated, the references to the e\idonce in this chapter relate 
to the answers to Question 11 of \shichjtho text may bo conveniently quoted here — 
(i) Do you hold that Enghsh sh'oUIcI be used as the medium of mstiuction and of 
examination at cvery-stago above the matricubtion m the univeisily course ? 
(u) (a) If your answer to (<) is m the nfErmative, do you considci that university 
students have on then: entrance to the University an adequate command 
of Enghsh 7 

(h) To what extent do you think that Enghsh should be used as the medium of 
instruction m secondary schools for those students who are being pre 
pared for the matriculation 7 

fc) Are you satisfied with the kmd of trammg now given m Enghah before en 
tianoc to the University 7 If not, what improvements do jou suggest 7 

(d) Would you draw a distmction, both m school aud university, between practi 
cal trammg m the use of the Enghsh language and liammg m the study 
of English hteraturo 7 

(c) Do you thmk that the matrioulation examination m all subjects should bo 
conducted m English 7 

(/) Do you think that Enghsh should bo taught to all students during their uni 
-jersity course and, if so, what kmd of teachmg would jou advocate 
for those students whose general course of study may bo other than 
Imguifltio 7 

(ill) If jour answer to (i) is m the negative (i c , if you think that Enghsh should not 
be used os the medium of instruction and of examination at every stage m the 
umvorsity course above the matriculation), what changes would jou rccom 
mend, and at what stages m the university and pro university courses 7 
A certain number of witnesses have dealt wnth the question of Enghsh m reply to 
Question 1 Sir P S Sivaswamy Aiyer of Madras speaks of " the crushmg mtellectual 
burden of bavmg to acqmro knowledge through the medium of a foreign language, espcoi 
ally in the high school course ” Dr Prnmalbanath Banorjea, Umversity Lecturer m 
Lconomics, tlunks the u-c of the English medium involves great waste of tune and energy, 
and leads boj 8 to attach importance to words rather than thoughts} and Mr Suniti 
humarChatfcijcc and Mr N N Dej wnte on similar hnes 

{ 220 ) 
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and of middle schools, vernaculai and Anglo'Vcrnacular,^l]es out- 
side OUT reference and will be only referred to mcidentally 

2 The mam facts of the situation broadly stated, as it exists 
to-day m Bengal, are that m the high Bnghsh schools from Class 
VII (of which the nommal age is 12-13) to Class oi the matricula- 
tion class, inclusive, the medium of instruction is supjiosed to be 
English, though many teachers use the vernacular largely, even in 
the highest class that the matriculation exanunation is almost 
exclusively conducted m English that university teaching, even 
the teaching of SansLiit, is mainly conducted m English, though 
some teachers occasion.illy give explanations in Bengali , and that 
under the regulations of the University Enghsh is at present the 
sole medium of exanunation for all exanunations above the matri- 
culation except the M A cxammaiion in classical languages, in 
which certain questions are set and reqiuicd to be answered in 
those languages Thus m university education, Enghsh is used 
almost cntucly to the exclusion of the vernacular 

How did this situation arise * 

II — Uisloneal. 

3 The hist suggestion that Enghsh should be used as the medium 
of lustTuction for Indians appears to have been contaiiied in the 
treatise of Mr Charles Grant subnutted to the Court of Directors 
of the East India Company m 1797 ^ Mr Grant thought English 
would be the most cficctual medium for the enlightenment of India 
But his treatise was seen by few till it was issued in a Blue Book 
m 1832, and the Company took no action in regard to it, nor 
did they take any action for the encouragement of vernacular educa- 
tion Their hrst efiorts towards encouraging education m India 
were limited to the encouragement of the classical languages, 
Sanskrit and Arabic, and subjects taught through the medium 

- -- -- - - - ^ ~ 

^ This IS tho nomcnclatiue used m Eastern Bengal and (by chance, no doubt) by the 

niajoiity of the witnesses ivho have mentioncd^Bpecifio elosses In the nomenclature of 
Western Bengal, tho highest class is called Class I, the second. Class II, and so on (See 
Chapter XXI, paia 4 for further details ) 

’ See paras Si 83 below 

® Students who present history, on optional subject, axe allowed to write their answers 
in the vernacular 

‘ “ Observations on the state of society among the Asiatic subjects of Great Britain, 
and on the means of improving it ” Parhamentary Papers relatuig to 
India General Appendix I Puiitc (1832)", quoted m A Mulory of Ji7iffhah 
Education in India, 1781 1893, by Syeif Mahmood, 1806, page 3. 
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of these languages ^ The movement for an ‘ English education ’ 
was purely non-official , the mam originators of it were Earn Mohan 
Eoy and David Hare ^ the Hindu College, opened in 1817, the first 
college at which English was first systematically taught was planned 
by these two men, and it was founded mainly by the generosity 
of Hindus, although it was talmn over later by Government ^ The 
other, factor in the spread of Engbsh was, as we have seen, missionary 
'efiort ^ 

4_The Public Instruction Committee, in a report issued m 
1831, say of the Hindu College (or Vidyalaya) that as a result of 
its establishment — 

“ a command of the English language and a lamihaiity with its hteratuxe 
and science have been acquired to an extent rarely equalled by any schools 
m Europe A taste for English has been widely disseminated, and indepen- 
dent schools, conducted by young men reared in the Vidyalaya, are spnnging up 
in every direction 

Sir C Trevelyan, who was"" a member of the 'Committee, writes 
that the taste for English became more and more widely dissemina- 
ted, that ‘a loud call arose for the means of instruction in it ’ and that 
the subject was pressed on the Committee from various quarters 
Meanwhile, the Enghsh classes tacked on to the Sanskrit College 
and other oriental colleges failed in their purpose The oriental 
course was too severe to allow of secondary studies , and a funda- 
mental difierence of opmion arose m the Committee as to the propel 
mode of spendmg the income of a laldi a year allotted by the East 
India Company for education ® The ‘ Orientalists’ wished to 
spend the money mamly on translating western works into Arabic""' 
and Sanskrit, and on paying stipends for students to attend the 
colleges at Avhich learnmg was conveyed m these classical tongues. 
The ‘ Anghcists ’ washed to economise these bounties, to purchase 
or print only such Arabic and Sanskrit works as were needed for 
actual use m the colleges, and to employ the income set free “ in 
the establishment of new seminaries for givmg instruction in English 


1 Chapter HI, para 3, and Chapter IV, pan 6 

- The names ot tlio prmcvpal donors, recorded on n tivblot at tho Hmdu School nro 
H H tho Mahtirajah o£ Burdwan, Babu Gopco Mohun Tagore, Babu Jay Kissen Smgh, 
Ibvjah Gopco Mohun Dob, Babu Ganga Nnrain D.as ’ 

’ Sec Chapters 111 and IV 

* C E Iroacljan, Educahon of f'c Pcojdc of India, 1838, page, 8 

* See Chapter HI, para J 
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and the vernaculai lauguage&j at the places, where such institutions 
weie most in demand ” 

^5 As IS well know, the controversy was settled by Macaulay’s 
famous minute of 2nd February 1835,^ written m his capacity 
not as a member of the Public Instruction Committee but as a 
member of Council, and the Resolution of Lord William Bentmck’s 
Government of 7th March following ^ In that Resolution, the 
Government stated that they were of opinion that “ the great object 
of the British Government ought to be the promotion of European 
literature and science amongst the natives of India and that all 
the funds appropriated for the puijioses of education would be 
best employed on Enghsh education alone that it was not the 
, intention of Government to abohsh any college or school of native 
learning of which the native population appeared inclmed to avail 
themselves, but that the stipends paid to students of such mstitu- 
tions would be discontinued , that expenditure of the Public Instruc- 
tion Committee on printing oriental works should be discontinued , 
and that money so saved should be “ employed in imparting to the 
native population a knowledge of English hterature and science, 
through the medium of the English language ” 

6’ In regard to the vernaculars all parties were agreed They 
tjiought that the vernaculars “ contamed neither the literaiy nor 
scientific information necessary for a liberal education ” But 
this did not mean that they underestimated Jhe importance of the 
vernacular On the contrary, says Trevelyan, “ it was admitted on 
all sides that ” the mstruotion of the mass of the people through 
the medium of their oivn language was the ultimate object to be 
kept in view but meanwhile “ teachers had to be trained, a 
literature had to be created, and the co-operation of the upper and 
middle classes of society had to be secured ” The question which 
divided the Pubhc Instruction Committee was what language 
was the best instrument for the accomplishment of these great 
objects, English on the one hand, or Sanskrit and Arabic on the 
other As there was no dispute about the vernacular no mention 
was made of it m the Resolution of 7th March, but as it was 
feared by many that the point had been overlooked, the Oom- 

^ Ropimted m the volume of appendices to this report 

“ The full test of the resolution la printed in Trevelyan’s Bducaltoii oj the People oj 
India, pages 13 II 

“ Loo. Cit , page 21 
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mittee in their next annual report issued a statement on the subject, 
from which the following important passage may be quoted — 

“ We are deeply sensible of the importance of encouraging the cultivation 
of the vernacular languages We do not conceive that the order of the 7th 
of March precludes us from doing this, and we have constantly acted on this 
construction In the discussions which preceded that order, the claims of 
the vernacular languages were broadly and prominently admitted by 
all parties, and the question submitted for '^he decision of Government, 
only concerned the relative advantage of teaching English on the one side, 
and the learned eastern languages on the other We therefore conceive 
that the phiascs ‘ European literature and science,’ ‘ Enghsh education alone,’ 
and ‘ imparting to the native population a knowledge of English literature and 
science through the medium of the English language,’ are intended 'merely 
to secure the preference to European learning taught through ‘ the medium of 
the English language,’ ovei oriental learning taught through the medium 
of the Sanskrit and Arabic languages, as regards the lustriiction of those 
natives who receive a learned education at our seminaries These expressions 
have, as we understand them, no reference to the question through what 
ulteiioi medium such instruction as the mass of the people is capable of receiv- 
ing, IS to bo convej ed If English had been rejected and the learned eastern 
tongues adopted, the people must have equally received their knowledge 
through the vernacular dialects We conceive the formation of a vernacular 
hterature to be the ultimate object to ivhicli all our ofiorts must be directed 

^ The Education of the People of India, by Charles E Trevelyan, (London 1838), 
pages 22 23 

Macaulay (m whose tune the ‘ direct method ’ of learning foreign languages had not 
been invented) expressed himself m a note of 3id July 1836, as follows — 

“ I conceive that an order to give instruction in the Enghsh language is, by uccesBary 
implication, an order to give insti action, where that instiuction is required, in 
the vernacular language For what is meant bj teaching a boy a foreign langu- 
age ? Surely this, the tcaohmg him what words m the foreign language corres 
pond to certam words m his own vernacular language, the cnabhng him to tians 
late from the foreign language mto his own vernacular language, and vice 
^ j versa Wo learn one language — our mother tongue — by notiomg the corres 
pondence between words and things But all the languages which wo after 
wards study, wo loam by noticmg the concspondcnco between the words in these 
languages and the Words m our own mother tongue. Ihctoachmgof theboys 
at Ajmer therefore to read and write Hmdeo scorns to me to be hona fide a port 
of an English education ” 

(Macaulay’s MimUcs onEd icalion in In ha, collected by H Woodrow, 1862, page 41 ) 
A further illustration of the attitude of the Committee itself may bo given from their 
report for the year 1833, dated 24th February 1835, that is just before the issue of Lord 
Wilham Beutinck’s Resolution In dcalmg (m section 26 of the document) with their 
Bccrotary’s report on the Hindu College, based on * protracted exammations, mmutcly 
conducted’, they say “ His report, on the whole, excites a favourable impression of the 
general literary attamments of the youths Ho has pomted out some defects, winch, wo 
trust, wdl be remedied the most prommeat is the neglect of the Bengalee language 
Wo concur in the importance of directing more attention of the vouths to the attainment 
of a cnlical hnowlcdgo of thur mother tongue, and approve of the measures adopted 
to ensure that object," ^ 
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7 In the same year as that of Lord Wilham Bentmok’s Eesolu- 
tion a great impulse was given to vernacular education, by the 
freedom conferred on the Press , and in 1837 a still greater impulse 
by the abolition of Persian from the courts ^ 

8 In regard to the schools the views of the Public Instruction 
Committee were approved by Government and acted on One or 
more teachers of the vernacular language formed a regular part 
of the establishment of each English school (there were ten such 
teachers at Hooghly) and the instructions to local committees on 
this head were^ — 

“ tliat the pupils should be constantly exercised m translating into their 
own language, as well as into Enghsh, from the time they enter the seminaries 
till their departure , and that they should also practise original composition 
in both languages as soon as their minds have been sufficiently opened to at- 
teinjit it with advantage ” 

Every endeavour was to be used to give the pupils the habit 
of writing ‘ with facility and elegance in their native language 
/The object of the committee was to educate the uppei and middle 
classes first, so that they might educate the rest of the people They 
were as ' the leaders of the people ’ to become school-masters, trans- 
lators, authors ^ 

9 Incidentally Trevelyan comments more than once on the 
capacity of Bengali chilclien for learning Enghsh , they — 

“ seein to have their faculties developed sooner and to he quicker 
and more self-possessed tliau English children Even when the language of 
instruction is Enghsh, the Enghsh have no advantage over their native 
class-fellows As far as capability of acquiring knowledge is concerned, the 
native mind leaves nothing to be desired The faculty of learning languages 
is paiticularly powerful m it 

Trevelyan discussed the argument of the ‘ Orientalists ’ that 
Sanslait and Arabic were indispensable for the improvement of 
the vernaculars and rejected it on the ground that English has 
adopted words from the most various sources and become ‘ one 
of the most powerful, precise, and copious languages in the world ,’ 
that the Indian vernaculars of Sanskritic origin have adopted a 
proportion of Persian and Arabic terms , that Persian itself has 


1 See Report of the Bengal Provincial Committee in the Appendix to the Edncation 
Commission of 1882, page 7 
® Trevelyan, he cil , page 26 
3 Trevelyan, he. cit , page 47 
* Trevelyan, he cit , page 49 
^ Loe cti , pagna 111 112 and passm 
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become saturated witb Arabic, despite tbeir difierence of origin , 
and be saw no reason wby tbe Indian vernaculars should not enricb 
themselves from English as well as from Sanskrit 

10 Trevelyan represented the views of the Government of 
his day Their policy was to develope the use of Enghsh, but no- 
wise at the expense of the vernacular , on the contrary the develop- 
ment, refinement and enrichment of the vernacular was one of 
their principal aims 

11 We find that aim embodied in the great Despatch of 1854 
The Directors of the East India Company spoke of the high attain- 
ments in English literature and European science acquired by a 
certain number of Indians , and expressed their desire and object 
of extending far more widely the means of acquirmg general Euro- 
pean knowledge of such a character as might be practically useful 
to the people of India m their difierent spheres of life , they next 
discussed the question of the medium of instruction , they pointed 
out that, owing to the deficiency of translations m either the vernac- 
ulars or the learned languages of the East, English was the only 
key (in India) to the knowledge of European literature , but they 
added that in some parts of India, and more especially in the vicinity 
of the presidency towns where persons with a Icnowledge of ^English 
were preferred to others for many employments, a very moderate 
piofieienoy in the English langp.age was often looked upon as the 
end of and object of education rather than as a necessary step to 
the improvement of general knowledge , and that a tendency 
had been created in these districts unduly to neglect the study of 
the vernacular languages Then follow two significant paragraphs 
which sum up the policy of the Directors in this matter and which 
we quote extenso — 

“ It is neither our aim nor desire to siihstitiite the English language 
for the vernacular dialects of the countrj' We have always been most sen- 
sible of the importance of the use of the languages which alone are understood 
by the great mass of the population These languages, and not English 
have been put by us in the place of Persian in the administration of justice 
and in the intercourse between the officers of Government and the people 
It IS indispensable, therefore, that, m any general system of education, the 
study of them should be assiduously attended to, and any acquaintaiicc with 
improrcd European Icnou ledge which is to be commumcated to the great 
mass of the people — ^whose circumstances prevent them from acquiring a 
high Older of education, and who caimot be expected to overcome the diffi- 
culties of a foreign language— can only bo conveyed to them through one or 
other of those vernacular languages 
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In any geneial system of education, the English language should he 
taught where there is a demand for it , but such instruction should always 
be combined with a careful attention to the study of the vernacular language 
of the district, and with such general instruction as can be ^nveyed through 
that language^, and while the English language continues to be made use of 
as by far the most perfect medium for the education of those persons who 
have acquired a sufficient knowledge of it to receive general instruction through 
it, the vernacular languages must be employed to teach the far larger classes 
who are ignorant of, or imperfectly acquainted with, English This can only 
be done effectually through the instrumentahty of masters and professors, 
who may, by themselves Imowing English, and thus having full access to the 
latest improvements in knowledge of every land, impart to their fellow- 
countrymen, through the medium of their mother tongue, the information 
which they have thus obtained At the same time, and as the importance of 
^the vernacular languages becomes more appreciated, the vernacular literatures 
of India will be gradually enriched by translations of European books or by 
the original compositions of men whose minds have been imbued with the 
spirit of European advancement, so that European knowledge may gradually 
be placed in this manner within the reach of all classes of the people We 
look, therefore, to the English language and to the vernacular languages of 
^ India together as the media for the diffusion of European knowledge, and it is 
oui desire to see them cultivated together in all schools in India of a suffi- 
ciently high class to maintain a school-master possessing the requisite quali- 
fications 

12 Notlung could be clearer It was the aim of the Directors 
not to substitute English for the vernacular in secondary schools, 
but, first, to cultivate a bilingual system foi those pupils for whom 
English was regarded as necessary, and secondly, if possible, to 
develope m time the vernacular schools up to the level of those in 
which the medium was English Meanwhile they wished there to 
be a passage for the cleverest boys, not only from the Anglo-vernac- 
ular but also from the vernacular schools, to those more advanced 
schools m which English was used as the medium of instiuction 
It IS in reference to this proposal that they express their views in 
regard to the future^ development of the vernacular schools 

“ We include,” they say, “ these Anglo-vernacular and vernacular schools 
in the same class [the class of schools for which scholarships to lugher schools 
should be provided] because we are unwilling to maintain the broad line of 
separation which at present exists between schools in •which the media for 
imparting mstructiom-diffef" The knowledge conveyed u!, no doubt, at the 
present time, much higher in the Anglo-vernacular than in the vernacular 
schools, but the -difference will becom6''less marked, and the latter more efficient 
as the gradual enrichment of the vernacular languages in woiks of education 

^ Despatch from tlie Court of Directors of the East India Company to tlie Governor 
General of India on the education of the people of Jndia (10th July 1854), 
paras 13 and 14, 
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allows their schemes of study to be enlarged, and as a more numerous class 
of school-masters is raised up, able to impart a superior education 


13 Witli the creation of universities in 1857, the question 
entered on a new phase, unforeseen by the authors of the Despatch 
It was on their recommendation that the universities were founded ; 
it was their view, a view incontestable at the time, that the highest 
education of a modern character could only begiven in India through 
the medium of English , and it was their view that Government 
should choose its Indian ofi&ceis, mainly, at any rate, from among 
those highly educated young men who had won degrees and other 
university distinctions, though they expressly say that what they 
desire “ is that where the other qualifications of the candidates for 
appointments under Government are equal, a person who has 
received a good education, irrespective of the place or manner m 
which it may have been acquired, should be prefeired to one who 
has not ” ^ Government followed the policy of the Despatch in this 
matter , and the attractions of Government service made the 
university requirements a determmative factor in education 


14 The founders of the University of Calcutta at first acted 
consistently with the spirit of the Despatch They provided in 
the first regulations for the entrance exaimnation that m geography, 
history and mathematics, the answers might be given in any hving 
language “ It was expected,” says the report of the Bengal 
Provincial Committee of the Education Commission of- 1882 
“ that under the shadow of this regulation a class of schools in 
which English would be taught as a language only, and all other 
sub]ects through the vernacular would spiing up, and thus create 
such necessities for the preparation of school and other books as 
would lead to a wider diffusion of European knowledge among 
the people ’’ 

Possibly, say the Committee, such expectations would have 
been fulfilled to a greater extent than was the case if the permission 
to answer in the vernacular had been allowed to stand ^ But 


> Tho passage ^contomcd m par. 44 of the Despatch Wo refram here from entenng 

,nto the comply histoiy of the vernacular and Anglo vemaonlar schools cstabhahed by 

Goaernmont, of which an able account has been given recently by Mr Herbert 
Principal of the Dacca Trauiing College, in his Vernacular EdJcaUon ,n Senaal ISII t ’ 

1912. (The Calcutta General Publishing Co, 1016.) ^ > 181,^ to 

• See despatch, paras 73 75 

* Loe fxt p.go 1C. 
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tlie Calcutta University withdrew the peimission to answer in 
the veinaculai, and in 1861-62 luled that ‘ all answeis in each 
branch shall be given in English except when otherwise specified ” 
The University thus stimulated education m the English medium 
at the expense of the vernacular, and the object of the Despatch 
in regard to this matter was defeated 

16 In 1864 the University, in further pursuance of their policy 
removed the vernacular from the courses for the first examination 
in arts and the B A , and made compulsory the classical language 
to which it had been an alternative But in 1870, they began to 
reverse then views, and a translation paper from English into the 
vernacular was introduced into the first examination in arts 
In 1879, when regulations for female candidates were introduced, 
the vernacular was made an alternative for the classical language 
for such candidates at the same exaimnation For the sake of 
completeness V e may add here that under the regulations of 1906 
still in force (which were due in part not to the initiative of the Uni- 
versity but to the recommendations of the University Commission 
of 1902) not only was an examination m a vernacular made com- 
pulsory at the entrance (matriculation) examination but permis- 
sion was given to candidates who take up history to answer either in 
English or then own vernacular Composition in a vernacular w’as 
also made compidsory at the B A examination, and at the inter- 
mediate and final examinations for the nenly established B Sc 
degree Thus the university regulations after departing widely 
from the policy of the despatch of 1854 in regard to the vernacular 
have since been made to conform to rt. 

16 The Commission of 1882 draw attention to an interesting 
expeiience in Bengal m regard to the age at which English should 
be begun as a medium for those wh,o intend to prusue their studies 
in English, an experience dating from a time wdien the university 
regulationsfor the entrance examination excluded the vernacular 
entirely The possibihty of using English as a medium in the uni- 
versity course inevitably depends on the school trainmg in that 
language, which is therefore a matter of ^^tal importance to the 
University , and the Education Commission of 1882 gave consider- 
able attention to it "They reported a strilcmg difference between the 
views of the authorities of the Central Provinces and those of the 
Bengal authorities in regard to the age at which English should 
first be used as the medium of instruction The Central Pronnees 

R 


VOL n 
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usually gave tlie instruction to tlie pupils in their middle schools 
through English on the ground that this led to greater success if 
they went on to a high school course than if they were less well 
prepared in English But the Bengal authorities found by a com- 
parison between pupils who had entered the high school system with 
scholarships that those who came with ‘ vernacular ’ scholarships 
showed a marked superiority at the university entrance examina-- 
tion over those who had entered the high schools with English 
scholarships The Commissioners of 1882 themselves held that 
proficiency in English gamed by the use of the English medium m 
the lowest classes would be at the expense of general education 
They speak of a ‘ compensatmg condition ’ arising m the case of a 
boy transferred from a middle to a high school But they did not 
fully explore their argument in its application to the high school 
curriculum as a whole They recommended that the vernacular 
should be used as the medium in the middle schools , reframed 
from making any definite recommendation in regard to high schools, 
but commended the consideration of the matter to local Govern- 
ments , and urged that the decision mu^ depend on local circums- 
tances and ■^at the freest scope should be left to the managers of 
the schools ^ 

17 IJp till 1882 it appears to have been the general practice m 
Bengal to prescribe English as the medium for the whole of the high 
school course , but the authorities had made some experiments m 
the use of the vernacular medium which were commended by the 
Bengal Provmcial Committee of the Education Commission,® and 
the Bengal authorities in two stages raised the^age at which English 
IS permitted in Government and aided high schools to be used as 
the medium to the present level of Class VII (Class X being the 
highest) ® Mr Nathan (in the report referred to in the footnote) 
drew attention to the controversy between those who advocated 
the early use of Enghsh as a medium, and those who thought that 
by the use of the vernacular in the earher stages the pupil would 
study more intelligently, be better trained intellectually, and 
eventually become more proficient in English as well as in other 
subjects , and stated that the tendency was to postpone instruction 

’ Sco Report of Ednenhon Commiasioft of 1882, paras 249, -250 

‘ Report of tbo Bengal Provincial Committee, pa-rc 163 ' 

1001 tlic^Progresa o”t Education in India, 1897 98 to 

1901-02, bj R Knllinn, page 116 
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tliroTigli tlie medium of English to a later stage than had been 
previously thought desirable 

18. The Commission of 1902 condemned the use of English as a 
medium at too early an age, and the poor teaching both m English 
and the vernacular in the schools The portions of their report 
relating to these sub 3 ects resemble, even after the lapse of 17 years, 
so closely what has been said by many experienced witnesses on 
the present occasion that we quote certain passages in extensor 
In legard to the teachmg of English they write — 

“ The declared object of the policy -nhicli led to the c'ltablishnient of the < 
Indian universities, was the cvtcnsion of European knonlcd^c bv means of 
the English language m the higher branches of instniction The proper 
teaching of English must for fins reason be regarded ns the most important 
matter in the curriculum of the higher schools and of the universities 
Notwithstanding the prominent position given to English throughout the 
course, the results arc most discouraging Student? after matrwuhUon are 
found to be unable to understand lectures in English when the} join a college 
In some cases the difTiculty is said to disappear after a short time , but it 
appears to be the case that many students pass through the entire nmverufy , 
course vntlioutncquinng anything approaching to a command of the language, 
and proceed to a degree without even Icarmng to wntc a letter in Enghch coi- 
rectly and idioinaticaliy Even those who have acquired considerahlo facilit} 
in spoalung and composition arc, ns wc ourselv'cs had man}* oecasinns of ob-'cn*- 
ing, lamentably deficient in pronunciation The evil begins in (be schools 
The great ohjcct of parents and guardians is to pass tiieir boy tbrough flic 
school course as rapidl} as possible and pressure is brought to bear on managers 
of schools to promote pupils regardless of their fitness for such promotion 
Bo}b begin to learn English as a language, and nbo to learn other subjects 
tbrougli tliG medium of English, long before (hev are capable of understand- 
ing it, and in the lower dashes are taught b} lU-paid teachers, who have no 
claim to be regarded ns qualified to teach the language rmiKs acquired at 
this stage are seldom completcl} eradicated, and, even v l.en a hoy reaches the 
higher classes of a high school, he is generilh taught h\ a teacher irho-e 
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passed throiigli a training college where they may be tested in expression and 
elocution by an Engbshinaii before they are given certificates to tetich’’^ 

In regard to tire veinacularj they XTrite — 

” Speaking geneially, we feai that the study of vernacular languages has 
received insufficient attention and that many graduates have a very inade- 
quate knowledge of their mother tongue We hope that the inclusion of vetna-„ 
cular languages m the M A course ivill give an impetus to their scholarly 
study , and as we propose that courses of advanced study should be under 
the supervision of the Umveisity, we consider that the estabhshment of profes- 
sorships m the vernacular languages is an object to which University funds 
may properly be devoted We also think that vernacular composition should 
be made compulsory in every stage of the B A course, although there need be 
no teaching of the subject The vernacular is already indirectly recognised 
where it is the language into which the student is required to translate The 
evident on this subject tends to show that translations are sometimes marked 
for the 1 erbal accuracy of the rendering only , the pnnciple should be recog- 
nised that no translation is satisfactory unless it is properly and grammatically 
composed Further encouragement might be given by the offer of prizes for 
literary and scientific works of merit m the vernacular languages 

Unless, houevei, a good trammgln the vernacular is given in the schools, 
no ejffort of the Uiuveisitj’’ will avail At present the subject is frequently 
neglected and the teaclung is relegated to ill-paid and incompetent instructors 
As in the case of English, so in the case of the vernaculars, better teachers 
arc a primary need Every boy should, on the completion of his school course, 
be required to pass an examination severe enough to show that he has a 
knowledge of his ouffi language sufficient to enalile him to exjiress himself 
with ease and propnety 

19 We have already pointed out that the regulations o£ the 
University have adopted the recommendations of the Commission 
of 1902 m regard to the question of the vernacular 

20 The Government of India Resolution of 1904 again drew 
attention to the neglect of the veinaculais The Government 
mention , among the main charges brought against the educational 
system “ that in the pursuit of English education the cultivation of 
the vernaculars is neglected, with the result that the hope expressed 
in the Despatch of 1854 that they could become the vehicle for 
diffusing Westerff knowdedge among the masses is as far as evei 
from realisation TheResolution defines the views of the Govern- 
ment in a later passage — 

“ It has nea cr been part of the policy of Goa ernment to substitute tlie Eng- 
lish language for the vcni''cular diakcls of the couutiy It is tme that the 
commercial \ahic which a knowledge of English commands, and the fact that 
the final examinations of Ihc high schools ar c conducted in English, cause the 

1 Report of Ihe UniTcrsitics Commi'vi on of 1002, pan 83, pigc 24, 

= Lry cil , ji-irsi 05, OC, p-jge 28 i b • 

•* Loc cif , pan 8 J 
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secondary schook to be subjected to a ceitam pressure to introduce piema- 
tuiely both tbe tcaclung of Eugb&b as a language and its use as the mednim of 
instruction , while for the same reasons the study of the vernacular in these 
schools IS liable to be thrust into the back-ground This tendency however 
requires to be corrected in the interest of sound education As a general 
rule a child should not be allowed to learn English as a language until he has 
made some progress in the prmrary stages of instmction and has received 
a thorough grounding in his mother tongue It is equally important that 
when the teaching of English has begun, it should not be prematurely emploj^ed 
as the medium of instruction in other subjects Much of the practice, too 
prevalent in Indian schools, of committing to memory ill-ruiderstood phrases 
and evtracts from text-books or notes, may be traced to the scholars having 
received instruction through the medium of English before then knowledge 
of the language was sufficient to enable them to understand rvhat they were 
taught The line of division between the use of the vernacular and of English 
as a medium of iiisti notion would, broadly speaking, be diawn at a mininnnn 
age of 13 Efo scholar in a secondary school slioiild, even then, be allowed 
to abandon the stridj'^ of Ins veinaculai, which should be kept up until the end 
of the school course If the educated classes neglect the cultivation of then 
own languages, these will assuredly sink to the level of mere colloqiual 
dialects pOBScssing no litcratuie rvoithy of the name, and no jnogicss will be 
possible 111 giving cilcct to the principle, affirmed m the Despatch of 1854, that 
European knowledge should gradually bo brought, by means of the Indian 
vernaculars, within the icach of all classes of the people ” 

21 In the Government of India Eesolutiou of 1913, it was 
stated that “ theie is much evidence to the c&ect that scholais iviio 
have heen thioiigh a complete veinaculai course aie exceptionally 
efficient mentally ” 

The Eesolntion lepoitedthe fact that in some provinces special 
classes had heen opened m secondaiy English schools foi scholais 
who hhd been through the whole course at a veinaculai continua- 
tion school, in oidoi to enable them to make up giound m English , 
and they lecommcnded local Governments and Admin istiations 
to introduce these arrangements where they had not already been 
adopted ^ 

22 The question of the medium of instruction in secondary 
schools was further raised by the following motion m the Im- 
perial Legislative Council on March 17, 1915, by Mr Eama 
Kayanmgai — 

“That tins Council recommends to the Go\ crnor-Gcncral m Council to 
have, ill consultation iMth llic Piovmcml GovcnmicuU and Aclmmi&tnitions, 
steps taken for m.ikmg the Indian vein iciAirs media of mstnicljon and the 
stud)' of English second langu igc compulsoiy foi Indian pupils m all 
secoudarj schools ’ 


* £oc cil , pat I 14 , page 14 
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Tile motion gave use to a debate sbowing a very sharp division 
of opinion among the Indian members of the Council Sir Haponrt 
Butler, then Member for Education, in summing up the debate 
reminded the Council that it was the accepted policy of Govern- 
ment that the vernacular should be the medium of instruction for 
boys up to 13 years of age, that the vernacular should be a compul- 
sory sub 3 ect throughout the whole course and that the only ques- 
tion at issue was whether English should contmue to be used as the 
medium in the three or four high classes The alternative proposed 
was not to reduce Enghsh education, but to teach Enghsh by the 
direct method, as a language, and at the same time to hghten the 
stiam on the mind by mtroducmg the vernacular as a medium of 
instruction , so that the question was one ‘ not of educational 
pohcy, but of educational economy ’ which it would require many 
minds to solve Sir Harcourt said that in his ovm experience and 
that of many competent educationists (which he did not however 
regard as conclusive) there was markedly greater intelhgence m 
the boy whose education had been conducted through the medium 
of the vernacular until the highest classes of the school were reached 
than in the boy who had had his education ‘‘ conducted m English 
in what used to be called in some provmces the upper middle school ” 
He thought that the matter should be referred by Government as 
an open question to the local Governments aftei the'' war , and 
Mr Eayamngar thereupon withdrew his motion* 

23 The importance attached to the subject by the Government 
of India IS shown by the references made to it by Has Excellency 
Lord Chelmsford m the speeches made by 'him- at the general 
Conference of Diiectors of Public Instruction at Delhi in January 
1917, and at the Conference of representatives of local Govern- 
ments held at Simla in August 1917, to consider the question 
of Enghsh and vernacular teaching m secondary schools In the 
later speech Lord Chelmsford put forward as the two desiderata 
to be kept in view ‘ first that student^jhay be enabled to obtain 
a better grasp of the subjects whic^iey are taught, and secondly 
that they may complete their .secondary course with a more 
adequate knowledge of the Englifeh language than at present 


» A summary of the ptoccedmgs o! -the confcrcnoc ia pven m the volume of 
fippondiccs to tkis roport- 
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24 It IS 84 years since the date of Lord Macaulay’s minute and 
Lord WiUiam Bentinck’s Resolution We have seen that during 
that period the pohcy of Government has been unswervrng in its 
double aim of conveying western education in its higher forms 
through the medium of English to the Indian peoples, and of encou- 
la^ng the development of the vernaculars so as to fit them for 
every use The answers to the minor problems m regard to medium 
which we have asked our witnesses to consider are all dependent on 
this main issue It raises questions of the welfare of the different 
communities withm the province, of patriotism, and of high 
politics, beside which the questions of educational psychology and 
of the hnguistic capacities of the vernaculars, though factors, fade 
in intensity in the eyes of not a few of our witnesses m comparison 
with those other factors , and many of the three hundred or so 
replies which we have received reflect in their warmth of expres- 
sion the deep interest taken by the educated public of Bengal in 
this mattei, an interest manifest to us durmg our tour through 
the province 

111 ■ — The medium of xnsirwAion and examination above the 
matriculation stage Introductory 

25 A systematic summary of the whole of the i eplies to Question 
11 (greater in bulk than the leplies to any other questionX would 
exceed the space available for this subject , nor could it do full 
justice to many of our witnesses, whose evidence~deseives to be read 
in'extenso But we thmk that certain numerical analyses, com- 
bined with quotations from typical replies, will give a sufficient 
idea both of the facts of the situation, and of the state of opinion 
in Bengal in legard to it, which in a matter of language is of special 
importance 

26 The rejilies to" Question ll(i), viz , 

“ Do you hold that Enghsli should be used as the medium of instruction and 
examination at every stage above matriculation in the university couise 

/ may be analysed as follows — 

(i) 129 are positively in the affirmative , 

(u) 26 are in the affirmative , with shght reservations, such as that English 
should be used for all purposes except teaching the vernaculars or 
Sanslmt , 

(m) 68 are in favour of a joint use of Eughsh and the ■vernacular either 
side by side m the same institution, or in parallel institutions ^ 


^ Only a few replies suggest parallel institutions 
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(iv) 33 icpbeb suggest tlic gradual icplacemcnt oi English hy the vciuaculat 
as tlic object to be aunetl at , 

(v) 37 are m the negative , aud 

(\n) 9 replies are insusceptible of classification 

ilii inspection of tlie leplies will sliow that a classification of 
this kind, though useful, cannot jiretend to mathematical aocuiacy , 
and difteient critics might aiiive at slightly difleient results^ 
But it may be said that those n ho wish for the maintenance of the 
present system oi ‘ of the present system mth slight modifications 
foim a little more than half the whole niimbei , that about one 
quarter wish foi English and the veinaculai to he used side hy 
side , that one eighth nish foi the giadual leplacement, in time, 
of English by Bengali The simple negative gives only incomplete 
infoimationastotheviews of many of the witnesses in this categoiy, 
who, had they given fullei lejilies, might have been classified undei 
categoiies (iii) oi (iv) above or even under (ii) , only a very few 
express themselves expilicitly in favour of the complete replace- 
nieiit of English hy Bengali 

27 It IS a striking fact that the classification cuts across the 
divisions of race religion, nationality and occupation Hindiis, 
Musalmans, and Europeans, officials, non-officials, and teachers will 
be found m each of the mam categories The icphes reveal a strong 
movement in favour 'of the immediate intioduction of Bengali 
for some university purposes, and of its ultimate intioduction foi 
otheis, a movement of which there was little sign in the debate rn 
the Imperial Legislative Council of 1915 (see paiagraph 22 above) 
It 16 noteworthy that neaily all the more extreme advocates of the 
veinaculai as a medium aie m favour of making English a com- 
pulsory second language, both m the school and the university , 
and, on the other 'hand, that many of those who are in favoui 
of using English as the medium m the univeisity are no less in 
favoui of using the vernacular as, the piiincipol medium m the 
secondary schools a subject we «hall deal with separately 

28 One further remark Few, indeed, of our vutuesses seem to 
have borne m mind the possibihty of bilingual education such as is 
giVqn in Wales in Canada, m South Africa, and m Blalta, within the 
BiitiSh^ommions, as v ell as m other countries like Belgium and 

1 In counting the rcplico VC Lave been obliged to reckon the replies from botiics 
kiicli the Btan of beramporc College, tbe'^pcottisb CburcLcs College and tlio People’s 
Assoeuiion, IkliVilna, na viaits \ 
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Swiizeiland, wlicie a good workiug knowledge of moie than one 
language ib essential to laige nuinbeis of the moie educated people 
Wliat IS desciibed as ‘ unnatural ’ by some of oui coilespondents 
bas-in these regions and countries become an accepted practice , and 
it IS regarded by some, though not by all, as a valuable element in 
intellectual education, quite apart from the question of practical 
advantage We postpone for the moment a statement of our 
own view in regard to a future policy But we think it well by this 
prefatory naming to guard against a premature acceptance of 
extreme statements ^ In regard to the question of using the veiua- 
Bular as the medium in the university it noil be probably most 
conveuieiit to consider first those witnesses who desiie a change, 
postponing however the replies of the Muslim n itnesses on this 
and other points for separate consideration in view of the special 
linguistic difficulties aflectiug that community in Bengal,'^ difficul- 
ties which must form an important element nhen we pabs from 
our analysis to the consideration of the pioblem as a whole The 
question of Assam also needs separate consideiatioii 

IV — T/ie mediwn of insii uchon and exaimnation above the mail i- 
culaiion stage Vtem of Hindu and Bwopean ivitnesses 

29 Ml Biojendia Kishoie Roy Chaudhmy thinks that the 
medium of instruction and exannnation should at no stage 
up to the B A and B Sc standard be English , that great 
injustice has been done to students, then valuable time uniieces- 
saiily lost, then biains and physical systems unwisely and 
ciuell}^ taxed, and in many cases altogether ruined, by malong 
English the medium He would have English as a compulsory 
second language in the three higher classes of ‘schools and during 
^stages of the university course,' such as would enable them 
to understand works in English and to express ideas in 
English in the subjects of then studies where necessary He 
would abandon the use of English as the medium up 
to the I A and I Sc stage forthwith, and ivithin five years or 
earlier, if suitable text-books are prepared, adopt the vernacular 

1 Somo information m regard to biJmgual edncotion m the Biitish Dommious is given 
m the Keport of the Conference on Bihuguahsm, n Inch took place at the Imperial Educa- 
tion Conference of 1911 (See Appendis I to Eeport of the Imperial Education Conference, 
1911, Cd 6666, pige 244) 

* See Chaptersi VI and XVI 
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o£ the province as the medium hir Bibhutibhuson Datta, Uni- 
versity Lecturer m Apphed Mathematics, quotes a speech by His 
Highness the Maharajah of Alwar, m which he said — 

“ While I do not mimmise the imj)ortance of education being given to a 
higher standard in the Enghsh language, I do most emphatically maintain 
that for the sake of oin nationahty, our country and our religion, it is even 
more necessary foi education to be given m a thorough manner in the 
vernacular ” 

hli Datta continues — 

“ Theie is the moie general proposition which has found the acceptance 
of all classes of thinkers that the children of a race would be best educated 
in and through their own mother tongue The ewl of forcing an ahen language 
only serves to dry up, at then veiy sources, the very fountain sprmgs of 
national power and thus mipoverishes the nation on the side of imtiative and 
originahty Foi a lesson appeals more to the head and heart of a boy and 
thus becomes more effective when it is conveyed through a medium m which 
the boy is fitted, by tradition and environment, to express his own thought-s , 
otherwise education becomes parrot-hke cramming rather than mtelhgent 
understanding ” 

Mr Datta is m favour of English bemg taught as a compulsory 
second language He thinks the vernacular should be used espe- 
cially for science subjects and logic, to diminish the difficulties of 
the subject caused by technicahties and so to avoid the tempta- 
tion to crammmg lilr Mohmi Mohan Bhattacharjee, University 
Lecturer in Enghsh, regards Enghsh as a bond of umon am'ongst 
the races of India with their many languages, and as the key to one 
of the richest hteratures of the world It has, m his judgment, 
fostered the growth of the literature of Bengal But he thinks 
Bengah should be the medium of mstruction and exammation at 
school, and an optional medium m the university up to the B A 
pass standard He thinks it preposteious to attempt to teach 
a foreign language to children who can scarcely express themselves 
m their own But he would have Enghsh a compulsory subject 
in school and for the B A degree in the umversity , and desiies 
that eveiy possible caie should be taken to make the teachinu effi- 
cient 

30 Ml Dibakar Bhattacharyya, Officiating Head Master of the 
Burdwan Eaj Collegiate School, Buidwan, thinks that the use of a 
medium other than the veinaculai is “ most unnatural, unscientific 
and unnecessary, and nowhere followed in any part of thecmhsed 
world ” In his opimon Bengali has reached a state of development 
in which It can be adopted as a medium of instruction m all 
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university education. He admits as objections to its adoption (1) 
the existence of a minority of some 2 mdbons in Bengal speaking 
either Hindi or Urdu, (2) the difierence between the dialects of" 
Eastern and Western Bengal , but be thinks these can be sur- 
mounted In regard to the question of school teaching he writes — 

“ The aim of all instruction and education is the growth and develop- 
ment of the mind, and for the development of the mmd the child must thi^ 
for himself Now when a difficult foreign language is the medium of instruction 
the thinking power of the yoimg learner is weakened, though not destroyed, 
and his mental development is retarded In history, geography, mathe- 
matics and other subjects his ignorance of Enghsh continually places him 
at the mercy of others, he always wants help and can scarcely stand on his own 
legs He tries to learn Enghsh at the expense of other subjects so that Enghsh, 
hke Aaron’s serpent, swallows up all other considerations and becomes not 
the means to an end but the end itself 

The success of the work of the teachers of all other subjects depends 
mainly though’ not entirely on the work of a single man — the teacher of 
Enghsh If he teaches badly all other branches of study suffer ” 

llr Birendra Kumar Datta of Mymensmgh thmks that Enghsh 
should be made compulsory for all students, male and female, from 
the primary stage up to the end of university education, but that 
except for history and Enghsh the medium should be Bengali He 
thinks that energy has been squandered on the learmng of Enghsh 
which might have been more profitably spent m other directions 
The pupds fail, he says, to enter into the spirit of their oivn culture 
and nation, and their own geography, history and literature remam 
unfamiliar to them This, he thinks — 

“explains tbe cause which prevents professors of our um versifies from 
taking an active interest m their work and from engaging themselves iii any 
special department of science or literature In fact up till now, with a feiv 
brilliant exceptions, the contribution of our piofessors to science and litera- 
ture has been practically ml — a sad commentary on the system of education 
so long in vogue in our umversity ” 

Ml Purnachandra Kundu, Offg Prmcipal of Chittagong 
College, wishes Bengali to be used at every stage of the pre-uuiver- 
sity and university course for all subjects except Enghsh, which 
he would have compulsory He admits that “ under the existing 
condition of Bengali literature it is impossible to rely entirely upon 
this language alone ” But he would have the lectuies delivered 
m Bengah, English bemg only used incidentally where for want of 
a proper vocabulary expression m Bengah became impossible or 
difficult He thmks the change would ensure the better training 
of students, lighten them burden, and ‘partially remove the 
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necessity of ciamming ’ Mi Kiindii tlimks a ‘ fan giounding m 
English language ' absolutely necessary 

Mahainahopadliyaya Pramathanatli Taikabliusliana, Univeisity 
Lectuier in Saiiskiit, and piofessoi in the Sanskrit College, says that 
a large volume of public opimon is in favoiu of making the Bengali 
language the fiist language in the univeisity cuiiiculum and that 
the pioposal has the stioiig suppoit of the Bengal Liteiaiy Academy 
(the Bangi} a Sahitya Paiisad) The stioiigest aigumeut uiged by 
the suppoiters of the pioposed change is, he saj’-s — 

“ tliat the efiort bpeut m acquiring the power of cxpicsbion m a foreign 
medniin coiisideiably mtcifcicb with the gioirth of thought In othci civilised 
countries the natir c language is the medium of instinction as well as examina- 
tion The knowledge of Enghsh litciatuxc is no doubt a highly desirable 
attaiumeiit, for it is the open sesame to a very large portion of the uorld’s 
literature But to the great majority of the rimvcrsit)'’s products tlus knou- 
Icdge proves an expensive luxru} Men cannot thmk soundly nor feel deeply 
so long as they bar e to do cither apart from their mother tongue ” 

He would, as an initial measuie, make the use of the vemaculai 
as a medium optional up to the B A pass stage, foi teaching and 
exammations For higher exammations and studies, he would have 
the use of English optional m literary subjects other than English 
itself, but compulsory for the rest “For,” he says, “it is on all 
hands adimtted that higher studies in this country would be promo- 
ted largely by acquaintance with the recent developments and 
researches m Europe and elsewhere m the civilised world — access 
to which IS Gonvemently supplied by English ” He thinks the 
study of the vernacular should be more serious and systematic 
than at present and that the practice of jiiesciibing veiiiaoulai 
books solely because they furnish models of style should be discon- 
tinued He suggests that vernacular boAks^should be chosen which 
would supplement the knowledge gained by the study of other 
subjects of the curriculum, , “ those which would give an uisight 
into the Puranob, social chstoms, natural resources, philosophical 
schools, and religious systems of thi's cohntry ’ 

31 The views of Mr Krishnachandra Bhattacharya, University 
Lecturer in Mental and Moral Philosophy, closely resemble those 
of Mr j\I jM Bhattacharjee (quoted above) m regard to the use of 
English as a medium Until there are proper text-books in the 
reinacular, ho thinks the medium should be largely bilingual In 
subjects othei than English, he says that the student at present 
learns words lather than things and that in his examination papers 
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not only does he expiess himself clumsily but shows that he has 
“ a peculiarly vague undei standing, due to an unreasoning slaveiy 
to ill-understood words ” Mi Bhattacharya legaids it as unneces- 
sary and undesiiable that every student in the University should 
study English liteiatuie What is wanted of an Indian student, 
he suggests, is that he should have enough knowledge of the language 
to be able to undeistand English books and to expiess himself foi 
piactical puiposes The following passage in his emdence deseives 
quotation — 

“ Tlie distinction between the language and the literatuie should be made 
at once in colleges English literatuie should be made an optional subject 
to be offeied by only those who hare special aptitude for it As to practical 
traiiniig in the use of the language, exacting tests' — oial and ivntten — should 
be instituted at all stages and for all students, ivhethcr their general course of 
study be linguistic oi not English liteiature m tlie intennediate and B A 
conslitutes the heaviest item in the picsent cuiTiculum, though its actual 
educative value for most students is uttei)}’’ dispioportionate to the amount 
of time and enoig}’’ spent upon it To make it an optional subject would be 
to lighten the comse consideiably, and to rendei it possible to laise the standaid 
in the subject which the student may elect to study instead ” 

Ml Bhattachaiya’s colleagues on the stafi of the Betluine 
College endoise his views , and demand that, as a corollaiy to the 
use of the veinaculai and the cessation of the demand foi English 
literature as a compulsory medium, the standaid in the practical 
use of English should be raised, and that it should be enforced by 
stiff tests The ‘ ivoiking English,’ if taught by a moie lational 
method than the present one, should, they think, be sufficient to 
serve for Government offices and business houses and as a hncjiia 
fianca for the whole of India But the real mutual undeistanding 
among the jiiovinces so far as language can bring it about amII, 
they suggest, “ depend much less upon this hngva fuinca which can 
never become the language of the masses than upon the diffusion 
of a comparative studj'’ of the main Indian vernaculars and the 
gradual establishment of a coinnioii script ” It is a little difficult 
to see how a comparative study of the vernaculais or even the 
use of a common script rr^ould help the masses jrf Southern India 
who speak Dravidian tongues to undeistand those of Kortliern 
India who speak the Sanskritic. 

32 Mr Santosh Kumar Chatteijee, Professor of Ilistoiy at 
Eajshahi, Aiuites — 

“One great disadvantage of the present system is that, oiMug to the 
difiiculty caused by the necessitj of iaring to learn everj thing tliroiigb tho 
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medium of Englisli, students of average quality, vlietlier in the schools or m 
the colleges, learn nothing very well In intellectual capacity or zeal for 
knowledge Indian students are admittedly not inferior to the students of any 
race or nationality in any part of the world And yet, owing to this 
unnatural system, Indian students are not,a5 well grounded in the various 
subjects of 'study as are the students of the same age elsewhere when they 
leave school or college AH experienced Indian teacheis reahse that when a 
lecture is given in English, even to the college classes,' they are usually con 
fronted with vacant looks from the benches , but if, and as soon as, the same 
teacher gives an exposition m the vernacular tongue the eyes of the students 
beam with lively intelhgence and every word is followed with close atten- 
tion ” / 

He suggests that English should be the medium of instruction 
in the school course and up to the intermediate stage, and, if this 
IS successful, up to the B A stage But he would have specially 
trained teachers to teach English from the very beginning m the 
secondary schools 

33 We now take four European witnesses, all of them present 
or former heads of colleges of the Calcutta University, who are 
in favour of introducing the vernaculars into the university 
«. curriculum 

TheBev A E Brown, Prmcipalofthe Wesley an Mission College, 
Bankuia, writes — 

“ English alone should be taught through the medium of English, and 
all other subjects should be taught through the medium of the vernaculars 

At the same time it is recognised that, m some cases, foreigners will be 
compelled to deliver their lectures m Enghsh, especiallv m the liigher stages, 
but even m such cases the student should have the option of answering the 
questions in the examination in the vernacular The difficulty of assimilating 
ideas through a foreign language is not nearly so great as that of expressing 
one’s own ideas through that foreign language 

We also recognise that a uorhng knowledge of English is a practical neces- 
sity for every educated Indian We consider theiefore that there should be 
a compulsor)^ test of Enghsh at eveiy stage throughout the university course 
Tlie preparation for this compulsory course should be of a tutorial nature , 
students should be encouraged to read good modern Enghsh, the more the 
better, and to wnte frequent essays 

The study of English literature would be a separate optional subject for 
~ I A and B A ” 

The Bev WES Holland, Principal of St Paul’s Cathedral 
College, Calcutta, writes — 

“1 would ad\ocate a much larger use of the vernacular m university 
education so that alternately ultimately] it may become the pnncipal 
medium of education I consider that a chief reason for the lamentably 
lov standards attained in certain directions is due to the difficulty of the 
mechum of instruction It probably is also not without its effects on the 
intellectual attainment and capacity of our teaching staff I consider tho- 
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Bengali student to te tlie equal m intellectual powers of the students of an 
English university , and in distance he is hard to iival A large pait 
of college teaching and learning is concerned with understanding the meaning 
of the Enghsh words in which the subject is being studied There is the less 
time and strength for the attainment of high standards in the subject itself 
I consider that the large number of failures at each successive stage in the 
university course is due to the same cause The advance in standard in the 
particular subject that may naturally be expected at the end of a two years’ 
course is too much when the difficulty of the medium is borne in mind 
Further, freshness and keenness of interest in a particular subject evaporate 
when the medium through which it is studied interposes such ffifficulty 
Enquiries from staff and students alike have revealed the fact that they do 
almost all theii^ thinking in the vernacular To be educated in a language 
which is not the vehicle of thought must cramp intellectual development in 
all kinds of ways The foreignness of pur whole curricula stenhses our best 
Indian minds 

To return to the language of instruction Bengal has a larger population 
than Japan Yet Japan by use of the vernacular, has built up an educational 
system that commands the respect of the West Bengali, Hindi, Marathi, 

‘ Tamil, and Teliigu (with perhaps Gujrati, Malayalam and Eanarese) would 
provide most inhabitants of India with at least a quasi-vernacular And the 
first three would educate more than 200 milhons of India’s population 

I consider that the standard ofiEnghsh as a subject of study should remain 
pretty much where it is Further, a sufficient working knowledge of English 
should be required to enable the student to read and understand the literature 
of the West He should be able to study the best woiks in Enghsh on his 
subject just as many Englishmen can study works in French or Latin Such 
a practical working knowledge of Enghsh is furthei absolutely requisite for 
political reasons But that is no reason why the student should be lectured 
to or examined m Enghsh If he is to think he will think most freSly and 
fruitfully in his own language 

I should therefore re_quire the standard m the school of Enghsh literature 
to remain much as at present I should demand of all university students 
such a practical knowledge of English as to enable them to study Enghsh 
writings And I should allow English as an optional language of instruction 
and examination I should allow any lecture and examination papers, other 
than those m English literature, to be done m the veniacular Let the 
student of Enghsh history read Enghsh histoncal works But let him, if 
he likes, express his answers in the vernacular And let his lecturer teach 
him in the same 

There will be a new outburst of intellectual hfe in Bengal when 
throughout their education they think and express themselves in the \ einacular 
And for its teachers, except in Enghsh hterature, Bengal need be no more 
dependent upon England than is Japan 

Mr W C Woidswortli, some time Piincipal of the Presidency 
College, Officiating Director of Public Instruction in Bengal, 
writes — 

" I believe that students should be permitted to use their own vernaculars 
in all luuversity examinations, and that nhere the desire exists teaching should 
be given in the vernaculars so far as circumstances permitted 
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I consider that the majority of students have on their entrance to 
the Univeisity an inadequate command of English Only a minority can 
talk or undeistand spoken English, and few aie able to take down a piece of 
simple English from dictation 

I think that the teaching of English would be improved if schools were 
pennitted to make it a second language, and not the medium of instruction 
in the higher classes 

I am not satisfied [with the kind of tiaimng now given in English before 
the entrance examination] Numbers of teacheis of English have not the 
necessary scholarship or familiarity with the language , they teach ‘ dic- 
_ tionary,’ English, and deplorable grammar and pionunciation I suggest 
an oral examination in English at B A , and in schools, more dictation, reading, 
parsing, analysis — ^in short a general elevation of scholarship, competence, 
and instruction 

I would have traimng in modern English nr school, the same with some 
English hteiatuie in the first two years of college life, and a more concen- 
trated study of English hteratiue, not neglecting grammar, composrtion, con- 
versation, etc , m the last years 

I would gladly see the University bring into association with itself 
the indigenous learning of the country, and confer its degrees on, eg, 
Sanslnit, and Arabic scholars who might be ignorant of English I would make 
English morelj'^ an optional subject, but would have it understood that a 
candidate might be rejected for an inadequate knowledge of English, what- 
j ever course he offered, if he answered his papers in English ” 

Miss A L Janau, Pimcipal of the Bethune College, Calcutta, 
eloquently pi esses the claims of the vernacular as the medium of 
university education English, she thinks, should lemam as a 
compulsory second language and be taught as a modern language, 
not as at prresent, ' as a sixteenth or seventeenth centm'y litera- 
ture ’ But to her mind — 

“ there is no excuse for imposing English as the language of teaching or 
of exanrmatioir, and so to impose it is to lay a Linden on the Indian people 
uhicli is likely to kill any ongmahtr of thought individuals may possess and 
js sure to kill the genius of Indians as a lace ’’ 

Miss Janau regards the present practr^e as “ the legacy of a 
time when the educational outlook of Englishmen was insular and 
narrow ,’ hut in this, as will be seen from the eailioi part of this 
chapter, slic does an injustice alike to the founders of Indian 
educational policy and to their successors 

- We may also quote with these witnesses Mr W A Aiohbold, 
until recently Principal of Dacca College, and Mi E B Biss, of 
the Indian Educational Senucc, formerly Pimcipal of the Dacca 
Traimng College kli Aichbold writes — 

“ Looking af Ihc nnffer from the point of mcu of Indn as a whole and 
cspccnllj from the point of \ieu of the India that is to he, I am against the 
use of Enghsl) as a means of instruction ” ® 
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Mr Biss writes — 

“ I etperimented in the Dacca Training College and the experiments seemed 
to show that the general education of bofs would he much improved if they 
were taught thioughout their school career through the medium of their 
mother tongue I doubt whether, if this latter course were adopted, their 
Enghsh vocabulary would bo as wide as it now is Personally, I favour 
education rather than mere vocabulary, but consider that this is a matter on 
which the lead should come from the educated part of the Bengali nation ” 

Mr T T Wilhams, Professor of Economics m Dacca College, 
says — 

“ I feel that the stimulus which the University should give to intellectual 
life in Bengal is weakened and hmited by makmg Enghsh the solo medium 
of higher education The real initial difficulty would be found m the desire 
which nearly all those who seek umversity degrees have of learning Enghsh 

34 Mr M P West, of the Indian Educational Service, sees 
only one of two sharply defined alternatives — 

“At present the boys of high English schools who go into the University do 
not know English well enough to follow the university course m that language, 
nor do they Imow the vernacular with any accuracy They are language-less 
It appears to me that it matters very httle which language is finally decided 
upon, hut it is necessary that it should be one language If, from the very 
first, the boy is taught English and the mother tongue is defimtely relegated 
to a merely spoken language, hke the Sahibs’ Hmdustam, then by 18 any boy 
should be able to follow an Enghsh umversity course, and hsten to lectures 
m Enghsh He will not know Bengali accurately It will be a merely spolccn 
language hke the mother tongue of Indians educated at schools m England 
This IS one alternative The other alternative is to make English the mere 
second language, in tins case not so much a colloquial language, as one for 
reading, hke the scientist’s German Lectures will bo in Bengali, examina- 
tions will be answered in Bengali, a Bengah necessanly admixed mth Enghsh 
technical terms Such Bengali is common at the present day So is such 
Enghsh iiT England on any topic when the chief authorities axe all \TOtt->n 
in French or German (Lems’ ‘ Education of the Far East ’ state that in 
the Japanese science courses a vernacular dictionary of technical terms is 
used ) 

In this case Enghsh as a colloquial language is doomed to disappear 
It may remain the language of official conversation ns nas French m the 
eighteenth century The ordinary educational product mil know '’Imost 
as much Enghsh as a public school boy knows French save that he mil "be 
able to read it better But he will not have been educated in Enghsh, nor 
could he follow a university course in that language 

Personally I am in favour of this alternative Loobng to the future 
I do not see how any country can dei elope a sysfem of knowledge written 
and spoken entirely m a foreign language Nor can a country at this^stagc 
of its history change its language Looking to the educational aspect I 
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consider that the loss of time and effoit deducted from the acqmsition of 
real knowledge foi the sake of the learning of a language is not worth it If 
geography and historj' weic taught in Bengali the hoys might Icnow some 
Nor can composition and essay wilting be taught as an art m an imperfectl}' 
acquired foreign language 

Moreover how much English is learned from the language of the class 
rooms ■ — ‘ Cloud condensed ram | ’ 

It IS evident that more and moie in the future the staff of education will 
he Indian In so far as Englishmen arc needed I consider that it is cheaper 
to pay an Englishman his salar}’^ for two yeais while he learns the language 
of the country than to pay for a whole educational system for two years while 
the pupils learn oral English There is no reason wh}’^ an Englishman should 
not lecture in Bengali as undeistandable as the English of a foreign professor 
The missionaries give tw'o 3^ears’ language teaching to their new recruits and 
they do their propaganda in Bengali' — and they know more of the country 
and its ways than the w hole educational service put together ” ' 

35 Mr ]? J Monaliaii, Commissioner of the Presidency 
Division, wdiile strongly urging the claims of Bengali to be 
adopted as a university medium, suggests that there should be a 
double system of institutions for higher education, the one using 
Bengali, the other using Bnghsh as the medium ^ He writes — 
“In the course of my official work I have had considerable opportunity 
of judging of the know ledge of English possessed by the average youth who 
has passed the matriculation examination of the Calcutta Umversitj , and I 
am satisfied that the great majority of those who pass that examination are 
quite incapable of following intelligently lectures given in English I am 
convinced that the use ol English as the medium of instruction and examina- 
tion m the university course is chiefly responsible for the very low standard 
of what IS called ‘ higher education ’ in this country 

While saying this I do not wash to dispute the soundness of the decision 
to impart higher education through the medium of English, at the time when 
it was taken by the Government of India At that time, the indigenous 
system of education m India had fallen into decay 

There was no living Bengali literature, and the fact that there had ever 
been a literature in Bengali was almost forgotten The future of the Bengali 
language and literature could not be foreseen At the same time, largo 
numbers among the Hindus of the higher castes show ed great aptitude and 
eagerness in acqumng English 

Probably, the only practicable means of diffusing Western Iniow ledge 
and ideas in India, which could then have been adopted, was that of gmng 
higher education solelj’ through the medium of English, and it cannot be 
denied that this method has'-hcen attended with considerable success, and has 
confened great benefits on India iii the moral as well as the material oidei 
What I submit is that this method as the sole method of higher education 
eonnieiianced or assisted 113^ Go^rnment in this coiintiy, has become out 
of date, that it is no longer neees'^xuy, and that it is liawng a bad effect in 
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stunting and retarding the intellectual development of a naturallv gifted 
people 

After a centur 3 ^ and a half of British rule, English has not become the 
language of any important section of the people of Bengal, to the e\tcn of 
being their mother tongue To the great majority of people of all classes 
in Bengal English is now, and, so far as can be foreseen, is likely ahrays to 
remain a foreign language, and Bengalis arc not exceptions to the general 
rule among human beings m that they find it easier to acquire knowledge 
through the medium of their mother tongue than through a foreign language 
When forced, as a condition of making a living, to learn subjects through the 
medium of English and pass examinations conducted in that language, thej 
naturally fall back on that powerful mstnimcnt, their memory, and it is not 
surprising if, as I am told, students of the Umveisity are disposed to look upon 
attendance at lectures as a useless formahty and a waste of time, u hich might 
be more profitably employed in ‘ study ’ after the modern Indian method, 
that IS, in learning passages of text-books by heart I notice that parents of 
students, who are, for an}'- reason, prevented from attending college for a time, 
are concerned, not on account of any mtcmiption of the young men’s educa- 
tion, but because they may be unable to make up then ‘ percentage of 
attendances ’ 

There arc some classes of people in India, for whom instruction through 
the medium of English is suitable, namely, Europeans and Anglo-Indians, 
and some few Indians (a verj'- small number at present), for whom English 
IS really their home langnage and mother tongue, but, for the great majoiitj' 
of boys and yoimg men m India, it is, and, for an indefinite tune, piobably, 
will remain practically impossible to acquire at an early age such a kno•^^ - 
ledge of English as vould make English for them a suitable medium of ms- 
tniction at any stage of their university course Still loss is English a suitable 
medium of instruction for the great majority of boys in secondary schools 

The most highly educated Bengalis — distinguished banisters, high officials, 
members of the Legislative Council — when conversing among themselves 
use Bengali, often, no doubt, iMth an admixture of English words In short 
with very few exceptions, the educated Indian using English is at much 
the same kind of disadvantage as an Englishman when using any foreign 
language which he Icnows null He is not quite free m cxjrressmg his ideas 
— often, perhaps unconsciously, lie says, not exactly what ho means, or would 
like to say, but what he liapiions to know, or thinks he knows, the English 
for, and he fails to do justice to himself 

On the other hand, the Bengali language has developed greatly since the 
time when the English policy in higher education was adopted, and there is 
now a vigorous and growing Bengali literature, so that there will be no real 
difficulty in teaching all subjects through Bengali, if that metliod of instruction 
IS encouraged bj’- Government and the llnncisit} Suitable Bengali text-books 
are, no doubt, at present, wanting but such boo] s, or Bengali ti-anshtioiis of 
English text-books, would be produced xei} rapidh "dh propir encourage- 
ment If it be objected that the Bengali language litks cerfain soicntific 
terms, I would saj’^ that such terms may casih be borrowed bv Bengali from 
other languages, as thex haxe been borrowed bv the English language from 
Greek and Latin There exists m Sanskrit a iich store of sticnfific words, 
which r-an be introdueed into Bengali naturiil) and casih , htsul. s iic x words 

s 2 
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may be formed to an almost unlimited extent from Sanslrrit roots Or it 
may be found more convenient for Bengab to borrow words from Greek or 
from Latin, or from English The Bengali language bas talcen in tbe past 
many words from Persian and Arabic, as well as from English, and it is con- 
stantly taking new words from English The existence of different languages 
in the different countries of Europe does not prevent each European country 
from profiting immediately, in its education, by every advance" in knowledge 
achieved m another country, while using its own language as the sole medium 
of instruction -within its borders, and there is no reason why the use of 
Bengab as the general medium of instruction in Bengal should prevent 
Bengal from keeping pace with the general progress of the civilised world ” 

I\Ir Monahan goes on to advocate a greater use of Bengali 
for administrative and judicial purposes , and then continues — 

"it seems to me that, m a nountiy like India, -with its great variety of 
races, languages, civihsatioiis, ideals, religions, and philosophies, it is a mistake 
to impose on the whole population one method of higher education, through 
the medium of a foreign language, and uniform sets of university courses, 
at the same time malang the university examinations the sole avenue to 
employment in the imddle and higher ranks.of the public services and m the 
professions I think that a good deal of the discontent prevalent among 
Indians of the upper and middle classes is traceable to this I would suggest 
that, on the one hand, university examinations should cease to qualify for 
posts under Government, subject, possibly, to^certam exceptions, m the case 
of teohmcal departments, and that, on the other, the University should be 
orgamsed on a more catholic principle, and should admit to affiliation colleges 
and other institutions of higher education teaching different courses, and 
using different languages as their media of instruction, only assuring itself 
that the standard of teaching is sufficiently high Eor the great majority 
of students the most suitable medumi of instruction would ho then own mother 
tongue, or ‘ vernacular ’ — to use the official expression — ^biit, Jor some, Enghsh 
would he a suitable medium of instruction I would leave students free to 
choose the course which they -will follow, the Umversity only insisting that the 
matriculation examination for admission to any course shall thoroughly 
test the student’s Imowledge of the language which is to he the medium of 
instniction in that course Eor admission to a college or a course m which 
Enghsh IS to he the medium of instruction, the standard of Enghsh in the 
matriculation examination should be much higher than it is at present Eor 
admission to other colleges end courses the matriculation examination might 
include cither no Enghsh at all or only elementary English, as a test of general 
education 


I should anticipate tint, under such a sj’-stem, the great inajority of uni- 
versity students in Bengal would cntcr'colleges or courses m wluch the medium 
of instruction would ho Bengali, but for some there would be colleges or courses 
''m which the medium of instructi|m would he English, for others it might 
bc‘ Hindi or Urdu I think that ’Ve Sanslcnt College, Calcutta, and higher 
grade Sanskrit iols, as well as instiW+ions for Islamic studies throughout the 
proMnee should be affiliated to the University 

Under such a system, there would iln longer be general umversity exami- 
ua ions or a nffihatcd institutions T^ere would be different examinations 
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Tor difiercnt uistiiutions, or for groups of-institutions tcaclung the same course, 
the examination being conducted m every case in the language in which the 
course was taught According to the chaiactei and unportance of the different 
institutions, and the mshes of their governing bodies, an mstitution might 
be left to hold its own e\aniin^vtioiis, the University merely satisfying itself 
that they weie properly conducted, and up to a fauly high standard, or the 
University might help afSliated institutions by holding examinations for 
them Obviously, under this system, the degrees of all colleges would not 
ha\c equal value, but this does not seem to be a serious objection Degiees 
obtained from diffcicnt colleges would find their difieient levels of value in 
geneial estimation, it being the business of the Uiiiveisity, however, to see 
that none fell below a certain level Sanslciit colleges and iols would confer 
then own special titles, as licictoforc ” 

36 We next come to a group of witnesses wlio, thougli not 
less enthusiastic foi the cause of the vernacuJais, are moie conscious, 
first, of then piesent deficiencies , secondly, of the impoitance +o 
India of English both as a unifying influence and as a means for 
keeping m touch uuth western knowledge , and, thndly, of the piac- 
tical difficulties of any sudden change 

37 Ml Sushil Kumai Ee, Univeisity Lecturer m English, 
wiitos — 

“ Thcie cannot bo any doubt that evciy system of national education ought 
to take the national tongue as the basis but apart from this question, let 
us take the practical coiwidcratioii, viz , whether the waste of time and energy 
over the acquisition of a foieigii tongue, which this anomalous sjstem involves, 
ought not to make us pause and consider the desirabihty and feasibility of 
nuking the vernaculars the right and proper medium of instruction 
The gemns ^of the English language differs entirely from that of the oiiental 
languages to which our students aie born and the laborious piocess of acquir- 
ing it absorbs so much attention that it necessarily leads to considerable 
wealorcss m other subjects Eight ycais of school-life and three or four years 
111 the colleges are spent more or less entirely m the acquisition of this all 
important foreign tongue ntfd one cannot but be stiuck if he imagines the 
stupendous amoimt of uastage of intellect and eneigy which such a process 
entails 

It will not be seriously disputed, I think, that it is desirable to lecogmse 
the claims of the vernacrilars to be the medium of mstruction but the mokt 
important question is how far it is feasible and practicable to do so . . I’he 
system has become in course of time so'^deeply and firmly rooted in oru’ 
institutions and our students and professors have become so thoroughly 
accustomed to it that any alteration in this direction is apprehended to be 
productive of the greatest confusion and evil by disturbing the settled order 
of things On the other hand, the growing adaptability of vernaculars as a 
medium for teaching and their immense possibihties, combined with the fact 
that these possibilities can be best developed by proper umversity recognition, 
make it almost imperatively necessary to introduce the vernaculars as the 
proper' medium Rocognising these difiiculties on both sides, it is 
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obligatory ou us to make a carefully considered aud’cautious advance, steering 
clear of thoughtless impetuosity on the one hand and of equally thoughtless 
sneer and banter on the other 

The best course, in my opinion, ■would be to introduce the -vernaculars 
by stages and by slow degrees so that they may gradually rejilace Enghsh as the 
sole medium I do not believe m reforms by leaps and bounds, however 
imperative the suggested course of reform may be If English is suddenly 
replaced by the vernaculars there can be no doubt that it wll bring the 
gravest confusion into our educational system, such is the accustomed 
groove into which it has been led ” 

Ml De suggests tire gradual extension of existing options 
in tlie use of tire vernacular in teacliing and examination, English 
being used as the medium in subjects in which it is not yet practicable 
to mtioduce the vernaculars Mx Bamapada Butt expresses 
similai views 

38 Ml Eamananda Chatterjee, the editor of the Modem Re- 
view, says — ^ 

“ Jly idea IS that our students should learn English for culture, Jor purposes 
of inter-provmcial and international commerce and communication, for ad- 
ministrative purposes, for the political unification of India and intcr-j rovm- 
cial evchange of ideas, for keeping touch in all respects with the outer world, 
and for the acquisition of the latest modern knou ledge But, for the perfect 
assimilation of knowledge m childhood and youth, for the thorough and lajiid 
diffusion of knowledge among all ranks and classes of the population, for 
Removing the recent but growng intellectual and cultural gulf between our 
men and women and between the classes and the masses, and for stimulating 
originality in thought and its expression and m scientific and artistic achieve- 
ment in the largest possible number of persons, the use of the vernaculars 
in all grades of umvei'sity education is indispensably necessary All objec- 
tions have force only temporarily , for the most highly developed modern 
languages\and literatures were at first no better than Bengah In their case 
developineii'kivas obtained by use and it will be obtamed in our case, too, 
in the same ” 

In Older to\test bow fai Bengali can be used both as the medium 
of instiuction \ind of examination lie advocates parallel examina- 
tions in EnglisbVip to the highest standard, though success in the 
vcinaculai examination tvould not oidiuaiily qualify foi the public 
services He suggests that exammations in Bengali would be 
specially suitable kPT women 

39 Ml Suiendrainath Das Gupta, Professor of Sanskrit at 
Chittagong, aigues thLt no person has ever been able to produce 
anything which has s^od the test of -time in a foieign language, 
and that it nil] be impAssible to stick to the English language as 

le medium of the futurd^ delivery of the cOuntiy before the bar 
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of the nations of the woild It becomes necessary that the best 
intellects of the country should thmk out the highest problems 
in the vernaculais and express them through that medium But 
’ Bengah is not yet sufficiently developed to bear such a burden , 
and it IS only by bemg used m schools and universities that it can 
be so developed If the dignity of the language is not establish- 
ed the general masses of the people mU contmue to be separated 
from the educated classes , there will be no chance of men of genius 
and intellect rismg from the masses through private studies and 
an enquirmg spirit, as they have done in other countries, for the 
Bengah language will remain a local jargon, the future capabilities 
of the language will be ruined, and “ man for man it will be difficult 
for a Bengali to compete mth a person of any othei nationality 
in the world ” (hlr Das Gupta forgets that some of the greatest of 
writers have been bi-lmgual Eoger Bacon and St Thomas Aquinas, 
like all their western contemxioraries, wrote in Latin , Francis 
Bacon and Descartes mote some of their works in Latm, others in 
their vernacular , Leibnitz, at a later date, wrote in Latin and in 
French , one of the most distmgmshed of contemporary English 
novelists is a Pole) Mr Das Gupta would allow university teachers 
the option of lecturing in English whenever the nature of the subject 
IS such that it cannot be expressed m Bengali , and he thinks that 
every umveisity student should have sufficient knowledge of 
English to follow a university lectuie in that language Like 
other witnesses he would have well trained teachers in English 
for the lowest classes, and would give a practical training in English 
apart from English literature IJe thinks that much time is wasted 
by the ordmary boy in the study of Shakespeare and Milton 
Eai Yatindra Nath Choudhury, who writes on lines generally 
similar to those of Mr Das Gupta, suggests that a declaration 
should be made by statute that 20 or 25 years hence all highei 
education should be imparted through the vernacular ^ 

40 Mr Eadhikanath Bose, Principal of the Edward College, 
Pabna, thmks it will be admitted that the present system of impart- 
ing mstruction to Indian boys throu^ a foreign tongue is unnatural 
and educationally unsound , and that nothing would be better 
calculated to enable the students to assimilate knowledge easily, 

- qmckly, and thoroughly than the use of the vernaculars as media 


^ Question 1 
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of instruction On tlie otliei hand not all the vernaculars of the 
Presidency are sufl&ciently developed to serve as media of instruc- 
tion even up to the matriculation standard Assuming that proper 
text-books m the vernacular will soon be forthcoming, the extent 
to which they should be used to replace English text-books remains 
to be considered In domg this, he says — 

“ We must lemembei that the peculiar ciicimistances of oui country render 
it imperatively necessaiy for our students to acquiie an efficient knowledge 
of the English language English is the only actual lingua franca m India 
at piescnt, and is the only unifying modem language , it is our principal and 
practically only means of access to the highest western leariung, and it is the 
only language vhich can keep us in touch with the world outside India A 
command of the English language is thus indispensable to an Indian student 
not only for success in pubhc bfc, but also for acquiung the highest western 
culture at an advanced stage of his university career ” 

Mr Bose thinks that thu* discontmuance of English as the 
medium would probably render the student’s knowledge of the 
language poorer, so he advocates that the vernacular should only 
be used for the noir-language subjects, and only up to the inter- 
jmediate stage He advocates a practical system of teaching 
English in schools (for which reference should be made to his 
evidence) and deplores “ the appalhng amount of useless rubbish 
now-a-days forced into youug boys’ heads under the name of 
‘ Enghsh Grammar ’ ” 

41 Mr Jatmdia Chandra Guha, Professor of English at 
Eajshahi, would, like Mr Bose, use the vernacular medium of 
instruction and examination in schools and for instruction in the 
' first two (intermediate) years of the university course He 
thinks the vernacular is too imperfectly developed to be used for 
university exanunations 

" The practice m vogue,” ho says, “ amongst the teachers in colleges is to 
lecture to their glasses in Enghsh , but there is no bar, so far as I Imow, to 
their using the vernaculai lor the same purpose excepting the force of a fixed ^ 
' practice and tradition in favour of the use of English , and I know of some 
teachers uho make use of a happy mixture of English and the vernacular 
while teaching their classes ” 

In reply to those who fear that the use of the vernacular would 
1 lessen the faimliaiity wuth Enghsh he urges that the course of 
soimd knowledge (generally) ought not to be sacrificed to tbe object^ 
of acquiring a good knowledge of Enghsh He suggests that the 
teaching of English should be strengthened m the schools , but 
adds that “ the direct m'ethod of teaching Enghsh as far as our 
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schools aie concerned, cani^ot, fioni the very nature of things, 
mean anything but a travesty of the real thing and proposes 
‘a mrddle course’ between the scholastic and the colloquial methods 

42 Dr Nares Chandra Sen Gupta of Dacca would have rmrver- 
sity teaching m English or the vernacular at the optron of the 
teachers, but thrnks that for some time yet all the teachmg m the 
higher branches will be in English He thinks that most teachers 
in secondary schools do, as a matter of fact, use the vernacular 
as the medium of instruction, and that this makes the instruc- 
tion more efleitive and should be the general rule He would 
have the duect method used m schools, with plenty of translation, 
comjrosition, and extensive reading of a number of books without 
too close attention to the interpretation of particular passages, in 
schools , and would have English teachmg of a practical character 
for all university students 

43 Mr Maninathanath Ray, Professor in the University Law 
College, would have the use of the vernacular optional for instruc- 
tion above the matriculation , but he thinks the option to use the 
veinacular as a medium of exammation should be hunted to some 
subjects at the intermediate Although the vocabulary and 
terminology of Bengali have become strengthened in recent years 
he regards them as insuftioient yet to allow the vernacular to be 
used for all subjects of examrnation He thinks that the sav- 
ing of time effected by using the vernacular as a medium could 
be used for raismg the standard of English teaching m schools 
both in respect of grammatical accuracy and of powers of conversa- 
tion He thinks every one should read the master-ineces of 
English literature, whether then general course of study is 
linguistic or otherwise, but advocates the study of such works as 
those of Bacon, or Huxley, etc , for B Sc students 

44 ill Meghn^ Saha, Lecturer m Mathematical Physics 
at the University College of Science, thinks the teachers should 
have the option of usmg the vernacular up to the intermediate 
course Accordmg to^his personal experience in coachmg students 
tor the intermediate examination the vernacular is a better medium 
of instruction than Enghsh He thrnks the vernacular should 
be used as the medium of instruction in secondary schools But ho 
recognises that an adequate knowledge of Enghsh is a matter of 
national necessity and of daily importance He believes that what 
should be insisted on is the acquisition of the capacity for 
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iindeistanding English, and reading English with fluency, but not 
the capacity for ^vlltmg English coirectly, which requues ‘ time, 
study and long piactice ’ 

45 Di Brajendranath Seal carefully distinguishes the 
different uses of English “ We must,” he says, “ keep in view 
the different uses of English (1) for^ study, eg , of English 
test-books, (2) as a medium of instruction, (3) as a medium of 
exannnation, written as well as oral, (4) for conversation and coi 
lespondence ” He would have English coirespondence practised 
by all ahke , and Enghsh test-books used m all stages of higher 
secondary and university education in studymg all subjects (except 
oriental languages, classical and vernacular) , though he would use 
vernacular text-books concuriently, where practicable As a 
medium of instruction he would introduce English in the last two 
years of the school course but keep the vernacular in ceitam 
subjects, e g , history and science (free use being made of Enghsh 
technical terms and nomenclature) He would use the vernaculai 
for logic, economics and Indian history up to the intermediate 
stage As a medium of examination, he would allow the candi- 
date to use the vernacular at his own option at the matriculation 
and at the intermediate in Indian history, logic and economics, 
when a sufficient number of suitable vernacular text-books are 
forthcoming , and he would treat professional and technical subjects 
(other than law, medicme, and engmeeimg) m a similar rvay To 
facilitate the use of Bengali for purposes of instruction and examin- 
ation, he thinks authorised lists of Bengali technical terms and 
nomenclature should be prepared m consultation mth the 
Sahitya Parisads of the country, and cuculated to schools and 
colleges 

Dr Seal thinks that an undue value is attached m the matri- 
culation scheme to the translation mto English from the vernacular 
and that this is a ‘ trick that may be learnt mechanically ’ The 
‘ direct ’ method of teaching in schools he regards as ‘ not practic- 
able in any real sense ’ He suggests that ^n officer should be 
deputed to study the methods of teachmg English m certain 
European countries, America and Egypt Pending his report, 
he would encomage the encouragement m schools of English con- 
\eisation, story telling, oral description, and ol original composi- 
tion He pleads for the study of comparative literature as a 
vital need of the l]mvfirRU.v 
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4G Di P Neogi, of Rajslialii, points out that theie is only one 
major vernaculai in Bengal and foui minor, Hindi, Urdu, Oriya 
and Assamese , and further that — 

“ the second point m this connexion is to clearly recognise that the study 
of the English language is indissolubly connected with univeisity education 
primarily for three reasons, mz , (1) Enghsh is the court language, of India, 
(2) it has become the lingua fianca thioughout India amongst educated 
people and no single vernacular can hope to take its place and (3) it is tjie 
medium through which western science and thought of an advanced 
character will have to be imported into India for a long time to come ” 

He proposes that — 

“ (1) primary education should be entirely conducted through the medium 
of the vernaculars , 

(2) Enghsh should be taught_as a compulsory second language in all second- 
ary schools , 

(3) 80 far as the case of the Bengah students (Hindus and Muhammadans) 
IS concerned, Bengali should be the compulsory medium of secondary educa- 
tion, and Bengah candidates for the matriculatiori examination should be 
required to answer question papers in all subjects in their mother tongue 
In the case of students having Assamese, Hindi, Urdu, or any other vernacu- 
lar they should be given the option to answer questions either in their verna- 
culars or in Enghsh ” 

He proposes furtlier that a distmction should be made between 
Bengali and other minor vernaculars as the latter may not contain 
suitable text-books At piesent, he says, candidates have been 
given the option to answer questions m then veinaculais so fai as 
histoiy is concerned but this option has not much been used by 
candidates because head masters advise the students to lead history 
'thiough the medium of Enghsh, their argument being that the 
students theieby w^ould learn more English Unless the system 
of compulsory answers in Bengah be mtioduced in all subjects 
in the matriculation, the experiment of havmg the vernaculars 
as the medium of instruction will not, he thinks, succeed As 
regards text-books in Bengah they already exist so far as history, 
geography, arithmetic, geometry, etc , are concerned , and Dr 
Neogi believes that text-books in all subjects of the matriculation 
would be forthcoming the very year a scheme such as he proposes 
lb introduced 

Dr -Neogi would gradually and m stages alter the university 
medium, from English to Bengah At present he would make 
Bengah optional as a medium of mstruction and examination at 
the I A and I Sc stages , but would keep Enghsh as the sole 
medium for tlie higher stages 
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He suggests the institution of Jin M A degiee in Bengali with 
a high standaid, and only two classes , and luges a more systematic 
study of Bengah hteratuie at the undeigraduate stage 

47 ]\Ir Haiidas Bhattacharyya, Umveisity Lectuiei m Plulo- 
sophy and Espeiimental Psychology (and Honoiaiy Professor 
of philosophy and logic at the Scottish Churches College) thmks 
that the use of vernacular as the medium of mstiuction both m 
schools and at the umveisity should be optional up to the mter- 
mediate stage He gives the folloumg reasons agamst adopting 
It as the only medium of mstiuction — 

“ (j) This V oald mean the total elmunation of foreigners from the teaclnng 
‘ staff of intennediate classes which is not desirable 
(a) There Mould be a difSculty about fixing the nmnber of vernaculars 
There is a large body of non-Bengab students within the Presi- 
dency and one mstitution at least must continue to teach through 
the English medimn or a multijihcity of classes would be necessary 
(m) Teachers and students do not belong to the same district ProMii- 
ciahsm and local intonation of teachers would stand m the way 
of an inteUigent following of lectures in some cases 
(a) Some teachers would find it veiy difiicult to deliver lectures in 
Bengah Speakmg for myself, I can hold and have held informal 
classes up to the M A standard m Bengali, but I am hot sure 
whether I should be able to address a big class in Bengah The 
mevitable result u-ould be that hybiid Bengah uould be the 
medium of instruction, 

(r) There is a paucity of good vernacular boohs on scientific, techmeal 
and serious subjects (that can be recommended to teachers and % 
students) The few that exist are full of Sanskritic u ords that are 
harder to imderstand than their Engbsh equivalents 
Some of these difficulties will of course vamsh m due time but some arc 
likely to persist ” 

In regard to the question of the medium of examination np to 
the mteimediate stage, he says there are t\\ o alternatives either the 
tiammg m Ejjghsh must be improved or the veinaciilai must be 
used as the medium hlr BhattacLaryya finds that a major portion 
of the matriculates follow quite intelligently the lectures dehvered 
to them m English ^ but they thmk m their vernaculars and can 
onlj’ express themselves imperfectly in English Mr Bhattacharyya 
thinks the complaint that students cannot write good Engbsh 
lb veil founded, even MA exanunees, he says, make ludicious 


‘ Mr Bbattocharyj a differs in tins finding from n largo number of other vitucsscs o! 
t^pcncncc and cspHins what are in Ins view the causes for tho vant of undcrstandinn 
nol^rj^ bj olber obserrera ^ ° 
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blunders, wbicb but for a mecbanical system of exanunation 
Mould have been weeded out at a lower stage 

In regard to lugher degrees and the question of English as a 
lingua fianca, Mi Bhattacliaryya writes — 

“ I am however deliberately of opinion that in the degree and the post- 
giaduate stages English should he the medium of instruction Students 
should be induced to have first-hand acquaintance with the master minds 
of the West Besides, a certain percentage of teachers at these stages is 
likely to be English 

I have however no objection to the medium of examination being vernac- 
ular in some specified subjects even in the degree stage, but honours 
students must always answer in English Enghsh should be the medium of 
instruction and examination in the post-graduate stage, notwithstanding the 
fact that a plebiscite of this session’s sixth-year philosophy students (num- 
bering about 100) was in an ovenvhclmmg majority in favour of a verna- 
cular medium of instruction 

I do not share the opinion of those who on political grounds object to a 
vernacular medium ox of those who think that political unification should come 
through Hindi and not English as the lingua jianca I think that the plan 
that I suggest will be found satisfactory, even from a political standpoint, as 
it IS not desirable that an active interchange of ideas through Enghsh should 
take place before the degree stage The compulsory English medium of 
instruction at the degree and the post-graduate stages would continue to 
make English a political bond of unity ” 

Mr Bbattaobaryya hopes that the optional use of Bengah is 
lilcely to enrich it ; “ One bundled yeais’ English teaching has 
not produced a notable publication in the dialect of the pro^dnee 
embodying the assimilated western ivisdom It is not thought 
possible or necessaiy to express western ideas in an eastern garb ” 

48 We now come to the mtnesses who desire the present system 
to continue and are opposed to using any other language but 
English as the medium of instruction above the matriculation 
stage It IS interesting to note that of these many are of opinion 
that the maintenance of English as the university medium is in 
the interest of the development of the vernaculars 

49 The most sturdy exponent of these views among the Indian 
M'ltnesses is, peiha 2 is, Dr Hiralal Haidar, University Lecturer in 
Philosophy, and a member of the staff of the City College He 
writes as follows — 

“ I am strongly of opimon that Enghsh should be ii'cd as the medium of 
instruction and of examination at evciy stage above tlie matriculation in the 
uniaeisity course To do anything likely to weaken the knowledge of English 
of our Btudents would be disastrous to the best interests of the country I am 
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aware of a movement m Bengal wliicli has for its aim the substitution of 
Bengali for English as the medium of instruction This is, to some extent, 
one of the man}" expressions of the Chauvinism which is such a marked featine 
of the Bengal of to-day But I see no reason for changing the system which 
the pioneers of English education in this country adopted after much delibera- 
tion The analogy of other countries is misleading The conditions of India 
are peculiar and what may be fitting elsewhere is not so here India is a part 
of the British Empire and the most important bond which connects it with 
that Empire is the Enghsh language The leading citizens of India must 
be m close touch with the ideals, culture and civilisation of the West, and 
this IS possible only through the medium of English I shall, no doubt, be 
told that Enghsh will continue to be taught as before But it must not be 
forgotten that students learn Enghsh not merely by studying the prescribed 
text-books in that lan^age, but also by reading books on other subjects written 
in Enghsh and hecause Enghsh is the medium of instruction and of examina- 
tion Even so, a considerable proportion of the students do not properly 
understand the books recommended bj" the University because of their imper- 
fect Imowledge of the language in Avhich they are rviitten This state of 
things will only be aggravated if the proposed change is carried out Further, 
in the interests of the Bengali language itself, it is necessary that our students 
should be well grounded in English Bengali literature has been enriched 
only by men who knew English thoroughly well I am not aware of a single 
distinguished Bengah prose -writer without any knowledge of Enghsh IVhere, 
for example, would Sir Rabindranath Tagore have been if his culture had 
been purely indigenous, and if he did not diaw his inspiration from the art 
and literature of the West” • 


50 ]\Ir Manmatlianath Banerji, Lecturer m ExperimentaJ 
Psychology m the University College of Science, writes — 

“ The medium should remain as non — ^English Though it might he easy 
for students to understand things explained m vernacular, they aie unable 
for want of piactico to express their ideas in -oTiting it Thus though there 
is a piowsionfoT ans-vvering questions on history m the matiiculation examina- 
tion we Icnow students generally do not avail themselves of this opportimity 
‘ The compulsory paper on the vernacular -ni the matriculation, I A , I Se , 
nd B A examinations cannot be said to have raised the standard of culture 
the desired level 


^j^j^here is moreover at present no standard of style in Bengah The 
^tnre is passing through a period of transition Tlic classical stylo set 
used as pandits which was slipplanti^d by Bankim’s ‘ modem Bengah ’ has 
of the m disappeared for good Bankim’s stjlc, uhich cut a miduay lietneen 
to them evinciahsm and anglicised literatiuo on the “oitcUiand, and the 
1 danger on account of recent authors liawng 

^ ^ ^ ‘■lay anj regatd to rules of giammar and sjntax The colloquial 

tlmiks the - and the litcratme is fast dwindling into spoken PraJiit at the 
lb W'cll foundliseiplcs of Sir R ihindranath Tagore In spite of i olmno and 

ought the literary '^tjde is unsettled and there arc no suitable 

iMr subjccts ut pToseiit As the literature is giamg 

Mr BbaltacUa. p^ovmcml spoken dialects the prospect of nnitv thromrh 

c\pcricncoandcsplav„,p nrncmif, I -I ^ 

noted by otbor observe 


present inoincnt Then igam the vcrnaridar 
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literature could only unite a pionnce at best and there are more than a 
dozen vernaculars m the country, to say nothing of sectarianism due 
to religions m the same vernacular The creation of the vernacular as 
the medium of examination would in my humble opinion lead to much 
bickering among the writers of Bengali Moreover if Enghsh is delegated 
to the position of a second language the student’s Icnowledge of it will suffer 
as in the case of other languages which have been given a similar position 
Eveiybody knows a B A does not attain to the same standard in Sanslmt 
as he does in Enghsh, though he might be studying the two subjects all along 

English on the other hand, is more read and cultured at the present day 
than any other language in the country and hopes of umty in India he 
more through the Enghsh language than through the vernaculars Thus I 
am not in favour of disturbing (the present state of things as regards the 
medium of examination in the Umversity ” ^ 

51 Eai Kumar Kshitindiadeb Mahasai stigmatises the desire 
to use the vernacular for the university medium as ‘ neo-patiiotism ’ 
He asks wheie the men are to be found capable of teaching highei 
subjects m Oiiya, Assamese, or Khasi He legaids it as ‘ prepos- 
tcious to question the position of the Enghsh language as a medium 
of instmction ’ and thinks the adoption of tlie vernaculars would 
be a severe set-back to piogiess 

52 Eai Lalitmohan Chatterjee Bahadui, Piincipal of the 
Jagannath College, Dacca, advocates the exclusive use of English 
above the matriculation stage on four giounds, (^) because of its 
use as the common medium of expiession m India, (z?) because he 
thinks the vernaculars and especially Bengali, aie being enriched 
by the study of English literature, (m) because a knowledge of 
English ‘ IS and will continue to be a great helji to Indians for 
making their way in the world,’ (iv) because advanced books in all 
subjects in Bengali do not exist now and cannot be prepared soon 

For the encouragement of the vernacular he advocates a system 
of university extension lectures m Bengali He says — 

“ It IS true that students on their entrance to the Umversity have not 
an adequate command of English But the remedy hes in improving the teach- 
ing of Enghsh in schools Moreover the real difficulty of the college 
student in studying subjects othei than Enghsh is due not so much to his 
poor Icnowledge of Enghsh as to his lack of mental training For instance it is 
generally found that a student who cannot cxpiess his thoughts in Enghsh 
will hardly do better in Bengali ” ^ 

He urges tire use of tbe direct method “ The spealang of 
correct Enghsh with good pi ominciation and the cullivalion of 
a simple and idiomatic style of -wilting sliould be the chief aim ” 
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53 Dr Jajneswar Gliosli, Principal of tlie Ananda Molian 
College, Mymensmgli, thinks that Enghsh should be used as the sole 
mediuni of instruction and of examination above the matriculation 
stage for some time to come, and gives the following reasons for his 
view — 

“ Sub]ects like constitutional history, economics, mathematics, western 
logic and philosophy, geography and the different sciences require each 
of them a special vocabulary which does not exist m our vernacular An 
academy consisting of savants and authors should work under the auspices 
of the Umversity to com and define the terms that are leqiured, and to give 
them currency by translating standard works and writing good text-books 
in the vernacular I am not, of course, in favour of the aichaism which rejects 
all expressions that are foreign and aims at discovering or coming equivalent 
terms in Bengah But the spirit and character of the Bengali language will 
prevent a wholesale importation of English and Latin words, though it can 
assimilate with comparative facihty expressions derived from Sanskrit So 
there is much spade work to be done and till this is done it is desirable in 
the interests of clearness and precision that Enghsh should be used as the 
niediiim of instruction and of examination Nothing is more necessary than 
the improvement of the vernacular, and the Umversity owes a clear duty to 
its alumni and to the nation at. large m this matter But the task is of such 
magmtude and importance that it caimot be taken up by isolated professors 
111 the various affiliated institutions An attempt by them to teach m their 
own way m Bengali the different subjects that they profess might result m 
the growth of a number of scientific patois in the province ” 

54 Mr Sasi Sekbar Banerjee, ^ Pimcipal of tbe Knshnatb 
College, Berliampur, while holding that the Bengali language, 
by viitue of its stiucture and the richness and vaiiety of its vocab- 
ulary, IS a fit medium of instruction and examination thinks the 
fact that it IS not the sole vernacular of Bengal makes it undesir- 
able to substitute it for English Moreover, he adds, to increase 
the efficiency of Calcutta University and to add to its attractive- 
ness, first-rate men should be imported from foreign umversities, 
and the full benefit of their instruction vull not be received if they 
are obliged to give it through the medium of the vernacular He 
thinks however that the vernacular might be used as a“ medium 
of examination m some subjects up to the intermediate stage 

55 Dr Haridas Bagchi, University Lecturer in Mathematics, 
holds that English should be the medium of instruction and of 
examination at every stage above the matriculation for the follow- 
ing reasons — 

G) because of the desirability of knowing English as A means 
of reading scientific literature for purposes of scientific 
investigation and research , (u) because of its use to 
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Indian students pioceeding abroad to study in Japan, 
America, or England, (^^^) because of those students 
who close then academic career to seek employment 
undei Government or with private firms, (tu) because 
the conflicting claims of various vernaculars would 
lead to confusion 

50 hliss L Sorabji Principal of the Eden High School for Girls,*’ 
Dacca, VTites — 

“ I do think that Enghsli should be used as the medium of instruction 
and of examination at every stage above the matriculation m the university 
course Apait from other reasons one potent objection to employing the 
'' vernacular as the sole medium of instruction would be tint you limit the 
work and influence to the vernacular possibilities of the province I mean 
that you are hampered in your choice of the best possible m'lteiial on your 
leaching staff by the minor consideration of language , furthermore, you hmit 
the pupil to the thought current m that vernacular, and this may prove most 
dangerous, politically and morally ” 

67 Mr R P Paian]pye, Principal of the Fergusson College, 
Poona, would not use vernaculars as media of instruction and 
examination above the matriculation stage , but would give 
candidates the option of using the vernacular at matiiculation 
He would allow secondaiy schools to use eithei the vernaculai 
^ 01 English, or (as Mr A 0 Chatteijee suggests) a combination 
of English text-books witli veinaculai teaching 

58 Dr Tej Bahadur Sapru of Allahabad, writes — 

“ At present and for many years to come I think Enghsh should be used 
as the medium of instruction at every stage above the matriculation m the 
university course I must, however, candidly say that I am a strong advocate 
of instruction through the medium of the vernaculars, and I feel sure that, 
if we had a sufficiently largo and varied literature m the vernaculars of our 
prownces, I should not at all hesitate to advocate an immediate change 
I think it IS clearly the duty of the universities to recognise the 
importance of vernaculars as a surer medium of national regeneration and 
elevation, aud if they can only do this I feel confident that the progress Mill 
be much more rapid and more varied ” 

69 We quote finally among the non-Musbm Indian witnesses 
who share the view that English should continue for the present 
to be the medium of umveisity mstruction the veteran scholar. 
Sir R G Bhandarkar,. who writes ~ 

“ The general drift of ideas conveyed by the university education that 
IS given to Indians is European and Enghsh The vernaculars have not yet 
been fully developed and adapted for the expression of these ideas A suit- 
able hterature, rn what I may call European subjects, has not yet sprung up 

vop n T 
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amongst us In this state of things education and examination through the 
medium of the veinaciilars cannot, I helieve, he effective , and if the use of 
veriiaculais is forced upon us it is apt to lead to the formation of a mongrel 
dialect half EnghSh half vernacular” 

He then speaks of the special difficulties of the Bombay Presi- 
dency and concludes “ the substitution of vernaculais for English 
must be left for the futuie ” 

' 60 We have (Quoted the opmions of four Euiopean principals 

of Calcutta colleges in favour of the intioduction of the vernacu- 
lar as the university medium But they form a nunority Mr 
P. CJ Turner, Principal of Dacca College, wiites ■ — 

“ I consider that a university in which at any stage any subject is taught 
through a medium other than English is at present an impossibility The 
poverty in teclmical terms of Indian vernaculars and the absence of text- 
books m the vernaculars appear to me insuperable barriers to the abandon- 
ment of English as a medium” 

Mr E W Sudmeisen, Principal of the Cotton College, Gauhati, 
writes in the same sense — 

There is a very fundamental objection to the attempt to impart in- 
struction m a college through the vernacular Is it seriously contended that, 
m addition to the present difiicnlty of securing men in India to teach in our 
colleges, we are to impose further restrictions, and that our choice is to bo 
limited to men who speak a particular vernacular ^ In such a case we may 
well postpone indefinitely any hope of sccunng university teaching except 
m certain areas where a moderate supply might he forthcoming And are 
we to force an ahen ‘ vernacular ’ upon large areas of India, where the vernac- 
ular has scarcely reached even a written stage 

The Bev Father Crohan, Principal of St Xavier’s College, 
unites — 

“ In the first place, any other language [than English] seems impracti- 
cable where science subjects are concerned The number of scientific books 
in the Indian vernaculars is small Secondly, the use of another language 
would dcpiive the University of the services of some of its best men More- 
over, as university students have at their entrance to the University a 
rafbei poor Icnowlcdgc of English, the chances of further improvement would 
be minimised ” 

Sister Mai y Victoria, Principal of the Diocesan College for Girls, 
Calcutta, and the Bev Dr Watkins, Principal of the Bangpiir 
College, express themselves in favour of the English medium, but 
uithoiit giving explicit reasons 1 The Scottish Cluiiches College 


’ Dr R’tiflvins vould t^e the vernacular ns tjio medium for teaching Sanskrit, Persian 
and the vernaculars 
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Senatus do not reply categorically in legard to the question of 
university education, but as they desire that English should be 
the mediuin in secondary education it may perhaps be concluded 
that they are in favour of English as the iiniveisity medium , 
their reply to Question 11 concludes thus ~ 

The most important factor in an}”^ system of education is the teacher, 
and no system, however perfect in itself, can be more tlian partially successful, 
so long as the capacity, the training and the status of the teacher remain as 
the}’- are The knowledge of the pupil is just as fault}’ and incomplete when the 
vernacular is used as the medium of instruction as when English is used The 
defects in the pupil’s Imowledge in any subject are due, not so much to the 
medium of instruction, as to faulty representation and bad teaching 

Jlr J R Bairovr, Actmg Principal of the Presidency College, 
says that if the teaching in schools were reasonably good he would 
see no reason why English should not be used as the medium of 
instruction m colleges The reservation he makes is an import- 
ant one, and we shall discuss the rest of his reply separately 
Mr E N Gilchrist, Prmcipal of Krishnagar College, is in favour 
of the English medium, but regards the matter as mainly one for 
the people of Bengal themselves ‘‘ In my opinion,” he says, 
“politically and educationally, English should be the medium It 
IS already the kngua franca of India ” ^ 

61 Mr Monahan in his evidence (see paragraph 36 above) 
suggested the advisability of a system of parallel educational 
institutions or of parallel classes in the same institution, with 
English and the vernacular as then respective media of instruc- 
tion The same suggestion iS made in the evidence of Mr 
Pramathanath Chatter] ee, Second Inspector of Schools at Chinsura, 
of Mr Jogendranath Bhattactarya, Head Master of the 
Hooghly Collegiate School at Chinsura and of hlr Siti Kantha 
Vachaspati, Lecturer in the University Lav College, Calcutta ^ 
Mr Chatterjee argues the case in considerable detail He thinks 
that students who have pursued then studies m first grade training 
colleges in mathematics, history, science and psychology in their 
own vernaculars, and students who cannot pass the matriculation 
or I A examination in English, but who aie strong in other 


^ Compare the reply of Eai Lahtmohao Clntterjee 
62 above. 

® See also paras 70 72 below 


Bahadur, on the same lines, para 
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subjects, oughtnot to be debaiied fiom univeisity education, ‘ and 
doomed to a bfe of poverty and mediocrity He continues — 

“ If the intellectual resources of the country are to be full}' utilised, it will 
be incumbent on tlic University to create a t}pe of schools and colleges on a 
vernaciibir basis with English as a second language and an optional subject 
My sebeme, wliicb is in the rough, ivill be as follows — 

All high English schools in Bengal should be divided into two classes 
(?) High English schools on a vernacular basis, where English may be 
taught as a second language. and an optional subject, and where 
the medium of instmction and of evamiintion vill be in the veriia- 
culai-s of the country up to the Highest class 
(??) High English schools on an English basis, in ■nhicli English will be 
taught as a coinpiilsor}' subject of study thionghout the school, 
and where the vernacular may be the medium of instruction 
and of examination up to the end of the primary department — 
V English being taught as a compulsory second language As 
regards the inediiim of instruction in other classes of the school, 
it may be a mixed system, both the vernacular and English being 
used to suit the capacities of the-stiidents , but the text-books 
presciibed for the school should be in English throughout, with 
the exception of those for the vernacular or a classical language 

It might also be possible to combine these two types of schools in one 
single high English school, if the necessary arrangements could be made 
foi the efficient teaching of the two classes of pupils mentioned aborc 

Colleges for general tdiicalwn should similarly be divided into two classes, 
(i) colleges on a aernaculai basis and (??) colleges on an English basis 

In colleges on a vernpciilai basis, the medium of instruction and of exami- 
nation should be the rernaculaxs of the country' — ^English being taught as 
a second language and an optional subject These colleges will be intended 
for those who come from high English schools on a vernacular basis, or from 
training schools, or who get plucked in English m the matriculation examina- 
tion from high English schools on an English basis, but who desire to 
continue their studies in colleges The college course may extend up to 
the B A or even up to the M A standard 

As jor colleges for ptrojcssional training, such as law, medicine, engineering, 
agnculture, commerce, teclinolog} and teaching, the medium of instnic- 
tion should continue to be English, as before, but schools for professional naming 
should be established in suitable centres, all or or the country, u hero the medium 
of instruction and of examination should as far as possible be the renincii- 
Urs of the countr}, and these schools mil bo open to those uhose education 
has been conducted on a rornacular basis, in schools and colleges " 

Dlr Chatter] ec makes proposals similar to those advocated 
by Mr Monahan m regard to the use of the vernaculars m certain 

1 ^fr J St Bo=e, Professor of Motliemnlics at Prcsidencv College, estimates that 
about 20 per cent of the stmlents in mufnssnl colleges give up their studies owing to their 
inablUtj to follow the lectures, he adds that students nnahlo to nnsucr simple questions 
tin English] m the class rooms pftcji succeed m giving intelligent nnsnera m Bengali 
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, branches of Goyeiument service He thinks that his proposal, 
if given effect to, will not in any way affect the study of the English 
language in the public schools^ and colleges, for which there is a 
growing demand and predicts that— 

“ even tliougli-Engli&h be an optional subject in vernacular scliools and 
colleges, a laigo majority of pupils, if not all, will Icain English as a second 
language and ivill be able to employ it for all ordinary purposes of life ” 

62 Maharaja Kshaunish Chandra Kay Bahadur, of Kii- 
shnagai, suggests that oidy the brighter and more inteiligenf 
boys can both learn English and devclope their ideas on othei 
subjects He thinks the comparatively dull students should have 
vernacular courses provided for them and that they should have a 
chance of shming in higher technical subjects such as medicine and 
engineering, and that for tins purpose special veinaoulai courses 
should be provided for them, both at thejne-university audthe 
umveisity stages In the arts department of the University he 
thinks the medium of instruction must necessaiily be English 

V- — The medtim of znstniciion and examinahon above the malnC' 
ulakon stage Vieivs of Muslim witnesses 

63 The Muslim difficulties — As we explained eailiei in this 
chapter the question of the medium of instruction cannot be 
approached without consideiatiou of the special needs of the Musah 
mans who constitute more than half tke poirulation of Bengal 
although they form only a much smaller (but glowing) fraction of 
the school and university population ^ The difficulties felt by 
them, or on their behalf, are clearly ex'plamed in the statement 
furnished to us by the Muslim deputation in Calcutta in the 
passages which we quote below ^ — 

“ We beg to draw your attention to the difficulty on account of tbe multi* 
^plicity of languages to which a Muhammadan student is put A Muhammadan 
boy in Bengal is expected to know five languages — ^English, the court language, 
Arabic, the language of their lehgion, Persian, the language of Islamic culture, 
Urdu, the lingua fianca of Muhammadans, and Bengali, the vernacular of 
the bulk of the population This has engaged the attention of the Muhamma- 
dan leaders and they have come to the conclusion that though we cannot 
drop the study of any one of the five languages it is not necessary for every 
individual boy to study all of them The Muhammadan boy whose mother 


* See Chapter VI, paras 34 30 
® See General Memoranda, page 211, 
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tongue IS Bengali should receive his pnmaiy education m Bengali and should 
study a classical language, Arabic, Persian or Urdu 

Before expressing our opinion on the compheated question of the medium 
of instniction we should hke to say that it is not altogether an academic ques- 
1 ion and before giving your judgment on this point it is absolutely necessary 
that the political controversies, not only m Bengal but m every other province 
111 India dining the last 40 years, should be carefully studied The Muham- 
madans are convinced that the loss they have sustained in their legitimate 
share m the administration of the country was due to then apathy to'Enghsh 
education and they support -the recommendations of the Simla conference 
on secondary education held m hlay 1917 Any change m the existing system 
will be detrimental to the advancement of Enghsh education, the importance 
of which has been so lately reahsed by the Musahnans 

The introduction of Bengah as the medium of instruction and examina- 
tion m the top classes of high schools and the umversities will increase rather 
than lighten the burden of a Muhammadan boy, and will surely weaken 
his knowledge of Enghsh As a Hindu boj”^ improves his Bengah and enlarges 
his vocabulary by the study of Sanskrit, he will not find much difficulty in 
understanding the Sanskritiscd Bengali, rvhich must necessarily be used m 
higher classes, and the Sanskiit technical terms Of all the Indian languages 
Arabic and Sanskrit are the onl}'- languages which are adapted hke Latin to 
frame derivative rvoids Loin the same root for the different phases of the 
same thing The technical terms in Bengali must necessaril}' be framed after 
the rules of Sanskrit conjugation and not after the rules of Latin conjugation, 
and hence it is idle to assert that the technical terms mil be Enghsh ^ The' 
hluhammadan boy who will study^Urdu, Persian or Arabic m place of Sans- 
krit, rvill not be m a position to follow the lectures m*Bengah ” 

Tire Muslim deputation of Assam whom we received at 
Gaubati said — 

“ With regard to the difficult question of the medium of instruction and 
examination m schools, wo beg to submit that the present system has worked 
well, and w^c do not think that the conditions of the province are such as to 
justify the introduction of the vernaculars as media of instruction m the top- 
classcs of the high schools 

64 It would be a mistake to suppose that Mushm opinion 
is unanimous on these points , it is, on the contrary, divided into 
at least three sections, as is shewn by the replies of our witnesses 
Some aie m agreement with the deputations just quoted , others 
are m favour of using the vernacular as the medium (except, m 
some cases, foijhe teachmg of English) , a thud party wish school 
boys and unuorsity students to have the option of using either 


^Itwillbe scon from pnra SS below that a largo number of influential Hindu wit 
no=s=>03 arc In favour of usuig English and not Sanskrit technical terms 

= G-n^rnl M^,uoraid. pageflOS None of the other Mrshn doputUions oxplio.tlr 
mcntionod lUo inuJium of iiia^ruction* 
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English or the vernaculai as the medium and advocate a double 
system of teaching in schools and umveisity institutions We 
shall considei the evidence submitted on these tliree conceiv- 
able lines of policy 

65 Shams-ul-Ulama Abu Nasi Waheed, Piincipal of the Dacca 
Madrassah, puts the case urged by the Calcutta deputation in 
moie detail, and peihaps more foicibly, than any othei witness — 

Enghsh sLouId be used as the medium of instruction and of examination 
111 every st^ge aboi e the matriculation in the university course for the follow - 
mg reasons — 

(i) If the medium be not Enghsh it w'ould bo nccessaxily Bengali with 
a few exceptions Now, Bengali, by genius and its vocabulary, 
IS too pool to expiess high thoughts and ideas unless it is a soit 
of San&hiitised Bengah pemieated with Sanshnlic w ords, satuiatcd 
wnth SansLiitic ideas and inteiwoven ivith Sanshritic structure, 
and Hindu myths almost out of recognition and wuth all the 
iigidity and stifihess of a dead language Sucli Bengah is far 
fiom being the vernacular of the Piesidency, not to speak of the 
Muhammadans who, m East Bengal paiticiilarly, use a sort of 
language commonly Imown as the ‘Musalmani Bengali,’ which 
consists of a large number of woids of Arabic, Pci&ian and Urdu 
oiigin No Hindu, especially of West Bengal, will understand 
the Musalman Pulliis and religious books written in this language 
Besides, m East Bengal including Sylhet there is a veritable babel 
of tongues though a form of Bengah is conunonly Imoivn to be used 
A man of Dacca or Comilla, not to speak of West Bengal, can 
hardly understand the language used by a man of Chittagong or 
Noakhali or Sylhet, each with a different tongue ^ 

(ti) If such Bengali is adopted as the medium of instniction the Muham- 
madan students, especially of East Bengal, will be the greatest 
sufferers Ifhey wall be faced with the problem of leaimng and 
expressing tbeir ideas m another language, which is a soit of 
Sanskrit, as stated above, wath Persian or Arabic as then second 
language, while the Hindu bojs, with Sanslcrit as their second 
language, will have plain saihng The multiplicity of languages 
W'hich has alicady interfered, to a certain extent, with their pro- 
gress will now heavily weight them m then lace witli their Hindu 
bretlircn If most of them are cither forced to gixc up Arabic 
or Persian in favour of Sanskrit as their second language, this 


*Mr Nibaranoliandra RhatfacLarja ^Question 1) also emphasises the difference 
hetween the speech of Eastoni and of Western Bengal " I was hsfeniiii' ” he wntes, 
“ to a Bengah address dchv cred hj one of owr most distinguished professors His East 
Bengal accent and idioms wero a torture to tho cars of West Bengal men ” 
Mr Bhattacharj T, thinks that university education in India cannot attain perfection 
until it can bo imparted m the acrnaoular, but is oiiposcd to giving too luucli attention 
to it at present 
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-svill be legal ded by the MuhammadauB as a gicat menace to tbeir 
national tiaditions and will constitute for them a sonice of dis- 
couragement from Engbsh education I am, therefore, 

strongly of opimon that if Bengali is made the medium of mstnic- 
tion and examination the progress of Muhammadans in English 
education will be gieatly letarded and receive a seiious check 
(hi) Again, if Bengali is made the medium of mstniction in the univei- 
sity course and Engh&h does not play a prominent part, the edu- 
cated people of Bengal will be ueak in communication with othei 
intellectual centies in and outside India This uill narrow the 
basis of education, intellectual outlook aud holders of knowledge, 
and uill prevent free mtellectual interchange English is in the 
process of becoming the lingua jianca of intellectual India and 
it vould be a had da}’’ for her, if this process is to receive a 
set-back ” 

Kawab Syed Nawabaly Cbaudbuiy adopts the same geneial line 
of aigiiment , he adds 1 hat if a vernacular is used as the medium 
Bengal wiIJ be depiived of the services of Biitish piofessors and of 
piofessois fiom othei parts of India , and he wishes English to be 
used as a medium in the foui highest classes j)f secomjaiy schools 
He objects-ia the compulsoiy teaching of the vernacular in the 
umveisity course ^ 

66 Maulvi Abdul Aziz, Lcctuiei on Arabic and Peisian at 
Dacca College empiliasises in detail (o) the Imguistic aigumenb 
that the Sanskritiscd form of Bengali bkely to result from the use 
of Bengali foi the moie difficult topics of the curriculum will be 
unintelligible to the Musbni boy who does not take Sanskrit as 
his classical language, and (b) the differences between the dialects 
of Eastern and 'Western Bengal He thinks that English should 
be the medium of mstiuction from Class V upwards, ^ and that 
Musalmans should be given the option of selecting Urdu as then 
Aminaculai fiom that age He states tnat the vernacular system, 
by compelling all Muslim boys to learn Bengali, mostly under 
the Hindu teachers, has so gieatly changed their ideas, not to speak 
of then manneis and customs, that an official note from an Assis- 
tant Inspector of the Dacca division to the Special Assistant 
Director of Public Insliuction in Bengal stated that he ‘ found 
about fifty per cent of Muslim boys m secondary schools believing 
in the transmigration of the souT’^ He goes on to make the 
assertion (rvhich it would perhaps be difficult to justify) that those 

» Aim-vcre to Qocf lions 1,X and 11 
’ Cinpkr XXI,-^(ira 4 
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Musalmaus who advocate that Bengali should be the medium foi all 
pupils in secondaiy schools, Hindus and Musalmans ahke — 

“ aic those wJio have veiy httlc concern mth Islam and Islamic learmng , 
their ignoiancc ol Arabic and Peisian and ignorance of the internal desiies 
of the Muslim public, coupled with then inexperience, have disabled them 
to see through the fai reaching consequences, economical, social, moral and 
religious, of the so called veinaculai system ” 

67 Syed Abdul Latif, Khan Sahib, Saidai Sub-Divisional 
Officci, Dacca, wiites — 

“ English should be the medium of instmction at eveiy stage above the 
univeisity course The present advancement of India is due to the teaching 
of Enghsh Enghsh has groun into a cosmopohtan language, and has a 
umfying influence in the Biitish Empire People now learn this language 
with as much case as they learn their ovir vernaculars In many educated 
famihes Enghsh has become, as it were, a part of their mother tongue But 
nevertheless it is tnie that the teaching of Enghsh has very much detcnoia- 
ted The old method of teaching this language under uhich Enghsh scholars 
like Lai Behan Dey, Sumbhu Cheudra Mukerjee, and Sasi Dutt were produced, 
should bo restored It should be taught as a foreign language The 

matriculation examination should be conducted in all subjects, except histoiy 
and science, in the English language * In the University, teaching in all 
subjects should be in English, rvith the prornsion that those who hke may 
answer questions in history and science in their owm vernaculars ” 

Khau Bahadui Maulvi Ahsanullah, Additional In&pecloi of 
Schools, Presidency Division, thinks that in a country where teach- 
ing suflcis from the domination of exammations the displacement 
of English as the medium ofjexaminations would have a serious 
effect on the study of English , that Enghsh should not only be em- 
2 iloyed as the medium foi colleges, but that it should be introduced 
as a medium in the ‘ middle stage ’ of secondary schools and used 
entuely m the high stage, and that * any ill-advised attempt to 
upipot Enghsh from its piesent position will have a disastrous 
effect not only upon the study of English but also m the study 
of the rminacular Maulvi A K Eazlul Huq and Maulvi 
Mohammad Iifau, who shaie the same general view as"' the 
witness ]ust qxroted, also^'ish that English should be used as 
fhe medium at an even eailiei age m the schools than at 
piesent ^ 

^ liio ovidcnoc of this •nifness is more fuUj quoted m Chapter IX, pira 74 

® The other Muslim witnesses who arouucompromiBingm their advocacy of Enghsh 
as the solo medium for the upper classes of schools as well as for the univeisitics are — 
Khan Bahadur Taslimuddm Ahmed , Mr Saijad Muhsm All, Assistant Inspector 
of Schools for'J Muhammadan Education, Chittagong Division , Mr Altaf Ah , 
Nawab Syed Nawabaly Chaudhury, Khan Bahadur, Khan Sahib Maulvi Kazi 
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68 Ml A H Harley, Piincipal of the Calcutta Madrassali, 
ought, we think, to he included among those who lepiesent vaiious 
categoiies of Muslim opinion Waiting in conjunction with Khan 
Bahadui Aminiil Islam, a Memhei of the Governing Body ol the 
Madiassah, and supported by Khan Sahib Maulvi Mohammad 
Yusuf, the Head Mastci of the Anglo-Peisian Depaitment of the 
Madiassah, he puts a somewhat less conseivative pomt of view 
than the witnesses fiist quoted 

“The problem of the veinaciilars m Bengal (ho wiites) concerns itself with 
Bengah and Urdu only Bengali being the chief vernacular of uhe province 
a foreign student would be obhged to learn it as a piehininaiy to his under- 
standing the lectures were it the medium of instniction Urdu is the hngua 
franca of India and further has pride of place in the affections of the Muham- 
madans of the large towns particularly, but now that the Muhammadans 
of villages have entered the ranks o'f students it seems lilccly that Bengah will 
come to occup} a larger place among educated Muhammadans, especially, 
as it IS strongly felt in some quarters that it is needed in ordinary competi- 
tion ith the Hindus At the same time those Muhammadans of the province 
■who cling to Urdu and refuse to learn Bengali are numerous enough to require 
tint for some time to come at least education in Calcutta Umvcnsity should 
be through the medium of Enghsh and in the circumstances I ani obhged 
to represent that Enghsh should remain the medium ” 

69 Oil tbe otbei band Mr Mobomed Ilabibiu Rabman Kban, 
Honoraiy Joint Secietary of tbe All-India Mubammadan Educa- 
tional Confer ence, and Ml Syed Ross Blasood of tbe Indian Edu- 
cational Seivice, formerly Fellow of Calcutta Univeisity and now 
Diiectoi of Public Instiuction m Hyderabad rviite, (in identical 
terms) — 


“ The medium of instruction both in schools and umversitics should be 
the \cinaoular of the province Without this our life and mode of thought 
become more artificial and superficial than they need be India will never 
devclope her real gemus and intellectual life till it is made possible for the 
inhabitants of the countrj" to acquire all varieties of loiowledge m the language 
which comes^To them most naturally , and this they will never be able to do 
as long as Elfish is allowed to remain the only language of culture rn the 
land Meanwhile, Enghsh should bo taught as' a compulsory language both 
in the schools and m the universities ” 


Nawab Nasiiul hlamalck Ali, blir/sa Sbujaat, wiites m tbe 
same sensA Maulvi Tassadduq Abmed, Assistant Inspector of 


Zahiral Hiq, Master of the ,Goicmmcnt Slubliin High School, Dacca , Khan 
Bahadur Mohammiid Ismul, Public Prosecutor Mjmcnsuigh, Dr Woh Jlohaminnd, 
of the MAO Colk^SjC, Aligarh , bj cd Quazi Eej azuddm, Secretarj , National 
Muhammad^ As.-ociaiion, Bogra, Dr Eassan Suhrauardy, and Mr Z R Zahid 
Suhraivardy 
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Scliools foi Muliammadan Education, Burdwan Division, eclioing 
llic views of many otliei influential witnesses whom we have 
quoted, writes — 

“in secondary schools the medium of instruction should throughout 
be the vernacular of the counti}’’, English being taught as a compulsory 
second language I advocate this change on the ground that the school, 
according to my scheme, ivill be the training ground for all, and what 
IS most needed is accuracy, precision and facihty m expression The habit 
of flunking is to be cultivated in this training grormd, and this habit, as well 
as the accuracy and precision sought after, can only be attained by allowing 
the boys to think m their mother tongue The jilea that the teaching of 
Bnghsh will suffer if this proposal be accepted is based on a very narrow 
view of a boy’s intellectual equipment ” 

Kazi Imdadul Huque, Head of the Calcutta Tiammg School, 
Ml Abdul Hashem Khan, Assistant Inspector of Schools in the 
Buidwan Division, and Mr A E M Abdul Kadir, Piofessoi of 
Persian at Havenshaw College, Cuttack, think that m secondaiy 
schools the veinaculai should be the medium of mstiuction for 
everything except the teaching of English Mr Kadii says “ the 
real bane of the present system of university education is the fact 
that English is the medium of instruction and examination at 
every stage he belongs to the school of those who thmk that the 
time saved by using the vernacular as the medium might be 
employed profitably for English, and that the standard of English 
teachmg would be raised in this way Agam, Mr Fazh Husain, 
writing from Lahore, uiges the view which he advocated at the 
Simla conference of August 1917 (see paragraph 23 above) 
namely that English should be used as a medium m secondary 
schools only foi technicalities , and this view is supported by ili 
Abdul Jalil, Assistant Professor of Physics and Supeiintendent of 
the Muslim Hostel at Meerut 

70 A third category of Muslim opmion is m favom of givmg 
the option to Muslim studeuts and others'of either using the vernac- 
ular as the medium or English, by providmg the two kinds of 
instruction m the same institution oi by the estabhshment of separ- 
ate institutions (see paragraph 61 above) BIr Khabuuddin Ahmad 
would have Enghsh as the medium of mstiuction m secondaiy 
schools for those likely to proceed to the university or ]oin the 
bar, and the vernacular m the rest Blaulvi Abdul Karim, 
Honoiary Fellow of the Calcutta Univeisity, and a well known - 
authority on educafcion, is in favour of English as the umversity 
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medium but tbmks tbat m schools the medium of mstiuctiou 
should be the veiuaculai foi all students up to Class VI and that 
only those students piepaiingfoi the matiiculation should have, 
fiom Class VII upwaids, the option of Icaining a subject thiough 
the medium of the veinaculai oi Enghsh , he would give boys the 
option of being examined thiough the veinaculai at matiiculation 
m all subjects but Enghsh Maulvi Kliabnuddm Ahmed, Assis- 
tant Inspectoi of Schools foi Muhammadan Education, Dacca 
Division, tlunhs an attempt should be made to replace English 
by the veinaculai but that in view of the existence of five 
veinaculais in Bengal theie should be colleges, piefeiably the 
Government colleges, teaching thiough English 

71 IMi M A N Hj'^daii,^ Picsident of the All-India Muham- 
madan Educational Confeience in 1917, gives his jioveiful suppoit 
to a siimlai plan, puttmg m however a special plea foi the claims 
of Uidu 

“ I would liavo,” lie wiites, “ the veinacuhir as the medium of instiuc- 
tiou m high schools and colleges up to the BA At the same time I want 
to note most emphatieally that if Enghsh is given up as a medium of m- 
stiiiction it should he ahvays and invariably open foi Muhammadan students 
to have Uidu as the medium of instruction, and m all Oovcinuient colleges 
and m the Uun cisity the Uidu side should be as fully equipped as the othei 
vernacular sides , if this for any reason is not possible, it is absolutely 
necessary in the interests of Miihammadan^students that English should 
continue to be the medium of instruction ” 

In regard to the relative claims of Urdu and Bengali as a 
medium of mstiuction m Bengal, Maulvi Abdul Karim, ^ in his 
presidential address to the Bengal Provincial Muhammadan Edu- 
cational Confeience held at Burdwan m 1910, said— 

“ I am afraid the progress of Muhammadan education m Bengal 
has been much retarded by the unhappy clioice of the medium of mstruction 
I have already said how keen I was at one tunc about havmg Urdu presenbed 
as the medium of primary education for Muhammadan boys m Bengal, and 
how subsequently 1 had to change my opmion The mother tongue of most 
of the Musalmans m Bengal (a microscopic mmonty m such towns as Calcutta, 
Murshidabad and Dacca excepted) is Bengah, while Urdu is to all mtents and 
purposes a foreign language to them ' As Muhammadan boj s of Bengal find 
It difficult to learn Urdu, as a rule they take up Bengah as their vernacular 
subject m the umvcrsity cxammation^, even vhen they have got the option of 
takmg up Urdu This may be \erificd by a reference to the records of the 
Calcutta University.” 


> The 01 idento of tins nifncss is quoted more fuUj m CLoptci IX, para 77, 
®To wliooi. Mons VC Lato already referred m para, 70 aLo o 
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72 V/e may quote further the opinion of two distmguished 
Muslim mtnesses from othei provinces, who desne no change of 
medium at present but are keenly ahve to the desirability of develop- 
ing the vernaculais as well as of maintaining efficient teaching of 
English for the larger purposes of Indian life Mr Justice Abdur 
Rahim of Madias writes — 

“ The question between English and the vernaculars is one of difficulty and 
capable only of a tentative and gradual solution English is the language 
of the Government, the couits and public business generally and also of com- 
merce, and it IS fast beeommg the common language of the intelligent and 
progiessive middle class throughout India It contains a iicher, moie vaiied 
and inoie scientific vocabulary, and more useful and bettei educative literature 
than aii}'^ Indian vernaculai It is the only language in India through whose 
medium we can readily obtain fiist-hand accurate infoimation about things, 
events and peoples all over the world There can be no question therefoie 
that English must be ictained as the medium of education in the universities 
in British India On the othei hand, vernaculais by the very fact of their being 
the peoples’ tongues have undeniable claims to adequate recognition They 
must haa^e a^ chance of developing and of being endowed more and more inth 
liteiatuies and sciences For the pieseiit, the test for admission to the Uni- 
aTisity should be matriculation passed in schools wheie the medium of mstme- 
<1011 has been English foi at least C or 5 )'ears previously In such schools 
the vernaculai should be a compulsory second language iinlil 3 or 4 3 eais befoi e 
matriculation Side by side, let there be schools n hci e subjects are taught up 
to the matriculation staiulaid in the vernacular, with English as a compulsoii' 
second language This sj'stem would allow the vernacular a chance to giou , 
and such of them as have sufficient vitality and capacity may in couise of 
time attain gieater lecognition as the medium of public business Then it 
will be for the Univcrsitj'' to consider whethei it should not adopt it as the 
medium of higher education 

The attention of the Commission has in all likelihood been drawn to an im- 
portant e\peiiment that is now being made in Hyderabad by establishment 
of the Osmania Umveisity in which Urdu unll be the pimcipal medium of 
training thioiighout Such a scheme may have a chance of success in a state 
like Hj’-derabad u here Urdu is the language of public business and the court, 
and IS understood gcneiallj' b}' classes which m the near future will avail them- 
selves of higher education If (he Osmania Univeisity prove a success, the 
solution of the problem of the vernaculars will have become much easier ” 

Justice Sir Ah Imam, of Patna, ^ thinks that whatevei may 
he the claim of the' vernaculars, the English language and htera. 
ture should be the most predommant subject of instruction in 
the universities Yet he regards a development of the vernac- 
ulars and a sound knowledge of them as a grouing necessity and 
thinks a time may come when all the sciences may more profitably 


kQqeatioji^S 
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be taught through them with a great saving of time and labour 
He continues — 

“ But, side hy side with this and other similar considerations, it should not 
be forgotten that the English language and its magnificent literature have 
done more to expand the Indian mmd during the last 50 or 60 years than any 
one thing else to which the lenaissance, which is visible in every department 
of Indian life, could be attributed The vernaculars, however beautiful and 
upcessaty in themselves and howevei much capable of fresh developments, 
are, at the highest, merelv provincial While in some provinces there is a 
multiplicity of vernacular^ the English language is the one language com- 
mon to all the provinces It has served as a great bond of unity in this coun- 
try In the future it is destined to bind India in closer ties with the other parts 
of the British Empire, Great Britain and the Colonies alike A training in 
the English language is not merely necessary on Indian national grounds, but 
also in view of the high destiny that seems to be unfolding in the near 
future ” 

73 It will be seen that the competent and distinguished 
Muslim witnesses who have favomed us with tbeir^ views mclude 
almost eveiy school of thought in regard to this matter, each party 
thinking no doubt that its own proposals would tend to the greatest 
educational benefit of the Muslim community as well as of the 
province generally We shall deal further with this question m 
making oni recommendations m Part II 

VI — The question of medium in Assam and Burma 

74 Assam, with its population of 7,000,000, and its very 
numerous languages, and Burma, with its population of over 
12,000,000, need separate consideration Mr J E Cunningham, 
Director of Public Instruction for Assam, w^ho regards the issues 
as largely political, but does not touch on that side of the ques- 
tion, writes — 

“ So far as Assam is concerned the answer must be m favour of English 
Wc have Bengali as the ruling language m the Surma Yalley, Assamese in the 
Assam Valley and betwe^en them the Hills where many languages are spoken 
The Hills need English— mm can their needs he disregarded — they arc pushing 
forward in education, a l^si stood lately as the head of the university 
Ironours list in philosophy, another stood at the head of the list of the Tcchni- 
caKl^ammatioii Board In aU there are reckoned about 160 languages in 
Assan^- In Assam — I should re^d it as being the same m India as a whole 
— the simplification of the comples^y of languages should be a cardinal part 
of our educational policy AssamNjiH not accept the language of Bengal, 
tlic lliHs the 1 inguagc of the Plains ^be adoption even of a general alphabet 
IS neglected b], inertia or retarded b\local 2 iatriotism English for all is 
common ^omid and for all affords the i^cst hope of profit and enlighten- 
men ith tiip spread of cduculion nmo*mst women the increnso of ihe 
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literate in Englisli returning totlieir villages to find employment, tlie general 
introduction of English into village schools, the prospect is clear, even if it be 
remote, of Enghsh as a hving language m India, understood in the fields and 
spoken m the village streets 

I should not favour any measure of change which would tend to obscure 
the supreme importance of the study and use of the Enghsh language ” 

Mr Chinningliani would like English to be used as a medium of 
instruction from a veiy early stage, if an adequate supply of teachers 
could be found He thinks the Government should pi o vide bettei 
salaries for teachers, and the universities better training for them. 
The present teachers are, lu bis judgment, inexpert He adds — 

“Eor the rest children should read moie, and less narrowly, ivrite less and 
more correctly, and speak very much more vnthont having it considered too 
carefully whether what they say is giammaticalty expressed so long as they 
speak easily and get their meaning clear They should speak English not 
only to the teachers hut in the hostels and on the playground ” 

hix Cunningham advocates systematic teaching of EnglfsTi 
tlirougliout the degree course, both in arts and science 

75 Mr C M Webb, Secietaryto the Government of Burma, 
Educational Department, writes" — 

" In Burma for many years English must he the medium of instruction and 
examination at every stage above the matriculation in the university course 
Vernacular education tail^off rapidly as soon as the primary stage of education 
IS passed There is a comparatively small demand for vernacular middle and 
Ingh school education There would be but few pupils prepared to take a 
vernacular university course, no vernacular text books for such a course, and 
few or no teachers capable of conductmg such a course ” 

The opinion seems decisive, and the evidence of Mr S W Cocks, 
the Actmg Director of Pubhc Instruction m Burma, and of Mr Taw 
Sein Ko, Superintendent of the Aichmological Survey, Burma 
Circle, the other two ivitnesses from Burma who have lephed to 
Question 11, is in accord with it ^ 

It appears fiom the evidence of Mi Cocks that Enghsh is used - 
as a medium in the Burmese schools at an earlier stage than in 
Bengal, hemg the chief medium in the highest class of the middle 
school, and the medium m which the school examination at the end 
of that stage is conducted in all subjects except the veinaculai 
Nevertheless the three witnesses quoted state that the knowledge 
of English at the matiiculation stage is in most cases inadequate 
jVIr Cocks and Sli Ko ciiticise the present teaching in the secondary 


1 Ml Mith Hunter, the recently appointed Director of Pnbho Instruction in Burim, 
was Professor at the Presidency College, lladras, when he replied to our questionnaire 
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schools, and advocate the use of more conversation as well as other 
changes Idr Wehb wLshes the Enghsh medium to be used by 
students prepaiing for matriculation from Standard V upwards 
and lilr Ko advocates the use of Enghsh as the medium for all 
subjects if possible tliroughout the secondary course, though he is 
piepaied to except mathematics and geography hir Cocks thinks 
that English shortld be taught to all students during their univer- 
sity course, with a moi e practical ciunculum for those whose course 
of study IS scientific or mathematical rather than scientific, but 
he believes that if and wlien the first two years of the umversity 
course aie tian'^feiied to schools, the teaching of Enghsh to all 
students will cease to be essential The subject of teaching m 
Burma does not come stiictly within our province and a closer 
enquiiy woidd be necessary before any final conclusions could be 
arrived at in regard to the cprestions at issue For more detailed 
lufoimatiou in regard to the views of the above-named mtnesses 
lefeience must be made to the evidence 

— Question of the medium to he used heloio the matriculation 

stage 

7G It vorild be premature at this point to attempt a compre- 
hensive sketch of the issues raised, but it will conveniently narrow 
the field of discussion in dealing with the question of the medium 
below the matriculation stage it we can arrive at some provisional 
conclusion as to the medium which should be used above that- 
stage 

77 The advocates of the use of Bengali as the university 
medium, eventuall}^ or immediatelj’-, arc able, enthusiastic and 
persuasive , but tlie figures quoted in paragraph 26 show in the 
first place that they are in a nunority , and, in the second place, that 
only a fraet-ion of that minority think that any groat change could 
be made for a considerable time, orviiig to the stiU existing defi- 
ciencies of the vernacular From the figures quoted and a perusal 
of the evidence v e believe that not less than eleven out of every 
twelve of our vutnesses would hold that under present conditions 
cverj boy intended for a ruirversity career should at the matricula- 
tion stage be able to read English text-books rvith ease and to listen 
intelligently to teaching in Enghsh, even though he might be unable 
to do himself full justice {it that stage m ansveimg examination 
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papers m Englisli ; and that, two years later — ^tbat is at the 
present intermediate stage, (winch we regard as the termmation 
of higher secondary education)^— he should be able to express 
himself clearly and accurately and to answer examination papers in 
English without difficulty Many, no doubt, wopld pu^ the re- 
qiurements at the present matriculation stage somewhat higher 
But we have purposely stated the pioposition^m the form in which 
it will command, we think, the fullest measure of assent As to the 
immediate attempt to use the vernacular as the university medium 
above the present inteimediate stage, we beheve that it would not 
only be impracticable, but would meet with almost universal and 
determined opposition both from university teachers and the public 
alike In saymg this, we do not wish in any way to prejudge at this 
point the general question of the future, which we shall discuss 
later But we may say at once that the requirements in regaid 
to the masteiy of the vernacular used by each student as his 
mother tongue should certainly not be less — we think they 
should be gieatei—than those m regard to English , and we have 
in mind especially Bengali which is the main vernaciilax of the pro- 
vince foi Hmdus and Musalnians alike 

78 How then shall this double aim, the aim in legaid to English 
and the aim in legaid to the veinaculai, be achieved ^ We have 
adduced m Chajitei IX abundant evidence of the almost uni- 
versal dissatisfaction with the present teaching of English The 
question was not explicitly raised in our questionnaire, but theie 
are indications m the evidence that there is almost equal dissatis- 
faction with the teaching of the mother tongue, and this dissatisfac- 
tion was expressed to us on many occasions during oui tours m 
Bengal How can matters be improved in both respects * We 
may say at the outset that we believe that the conflict between 
the two aims is rather apparent than real ' and that experience m 
many countries shows that the mastery of the mother tongue is 
not rendered slower or less difficult by the acquisition during 
school years of a second Imng language We shall therefore regaid 
the two aims which we have specified as equally necessary, and 
shall deal first with what is obviously the more difficult of achieve- 
ment, the aim in regaid to English, and shall consider that for the 
moment, and, as far as possible, independently of the second aim 


VOL n 


^ See Chapters XXXI and XXXIIi 
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79 Admitting tlien tlie necessity for acquiring a considerable 
mastery of English m the secondary schools, we have (using the 
phrase of Sir Harcourt Butler, which so exactly fits the situation) 
to ask whether it is ‘ educationally economical ’ or the reverse to 
use English as the medium of mstruction m the whole or, any part 
of the curriculum of secondary schools'^ There are two irreconcil- 
able schools of thought m this matter among those who are equally 
convinced that English must be the universily medium , and it 
will perhaps tend to keep the issues clearer if we quote in our dis- 
cussion mainly from witnesses who hold this conviction rather 
than from others who, though equally able and sincere, may be 
regarded as somewhat biassed by their explicit desire to mtroduce 
the vernacular medium mto the University The one party points 
to the ease with which a young child who associates with persons 
spealong two languages picks up both, and therefore advocates the 
use of English as a medium at as early a stage as possible under 
school conditions the other party points to the results of the 
present system, in which English is supposed to be used as the 
medium during the last four years of school life, and declares that 
under it the pupils obtain no mastery over either English or^ 
the vernacular , and that m default of any medium of thought or 
expression, they learn to depend solely on their memoiies m order 
to surmount the obstacles of university examinations 

80 In regard to the present condition of affairs we shall not 
repeat here the evidence adduced in Chapter IX, ^ but for the 
sake of clearness quote from a single representative witness, Mr 
Haridas Goswamy, Head Master of the East Indian Hallway School 
at Asansol, who tersely describes his .experience as follows — 

“ Pault^ methods of teaching and examination (and many teachers live to 
satisfy the examiners) leave the average Indian hoj , after 3'cars of study, 
dumb and inarticnlate, groping for words wheicwith to decently clothe an 
intelligent oral reply to the simplest questions touching daily life and unable 
to compose or even read m the English language shortly after leavm" the 

Mr Goswamy will be regarded as an unpre 3 udiced witness by 
both parties in regard to this particular mattei as he is in favour 
of maintaining the present system of using Enghsh as the medium 
for the last four years of study in the secondaiy school ^ 

’rnras 27 SO 

* In (caching, Jlr Goswamy mates on exception m respect of tho classics. 
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81. It ]s right before proceeding further to point out that a 
certain number of our witnesses deny that any instruction is at 
present actually given through English Thus Bfe F W Sudmer- 
son writes — ^ 

“ Although instruction is supposed to be through the medium of English 
in the top four classes of a high school, whatever instruction is given, 
excepting of course the mechanical reading of text-books, is really m the 
vernacular ” 

The Scottish Churches Senatus say that “ English is taught in 
most cases as a dead language, little practice being given m the 
speaking of the language ” And accordmg to Dr Nares Chandra 
Sen Gupta, “ most teachers in secondary schools do, as a matter 
of fact, use the vernacular as the medium of instruction.” 

82 No doubt these witnesses speak of schools with which 
they are acquainted But the evidence of three inspectors of 
schools shows that in most schools a mixture of the two media is 
used, as one would expect Khan Bahadur khsanullah says that 
“ the vernacular is not displaced as a medium at any point of 
school hfe Teachers use the vernacular freely even in the highest 
classes ” Mr W E Griffith, Inspector of Schools in the Burdwan 
Division, writes — 

“ English should be used as the medium of instruction m all subjects for 
those students who are being prepared foi the matriculation This is the 
present system It is true that much of the teaching is imparted by means of 
an admixture of English and Bengali , but this would cease and 
English would gradually predominate as better qualified teachers were 
provided ” 

Mr T 0 D Dunn, Inspector of Schools m the Presidency 
Division, writes that the extent of the use of English as a medium 
varies as follows — 

(1) Schools under missionary control with European teachers are able to 
use English as the medium of instruction at a stage four years before matricula- 
tion The senior classes of these schools may reasonably be described as 
bi-hngual At present the best of them are girls’ schools with several European 
teachers ' 

(2) The better schools staffed solely by Indians— Government high 
schools and certain privately managed institutions — ^have not yet attained 
to this standard English, two years from matriculation, is scarcely a com- 
plete medium of instruction, and cannot be considered so even in the final 
year of school work 

(3) The average ' recognised ’ school does not attain at any stage to 
the free use of Enghsh as a medium of instruction ” 

tr 2 
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Wo have received complaints that teachers use Enghsh unduly 
in order to exercise themselves in conveisational practice, even 
when then pupils cannot follow them ^ 

83 The fact is that the practice vanes from school to school and 
fiom teachei to teacher W e have ourselves heard mstruction, with 
varied ^competence and success, given in many schools in history, 
mathematics and Sanskrit through the medium of English It is 
certain that an efiort, if not always a successful effort, is made 
to use Enghsh as the spoken medium ui the four highest classes 
We cannot therefore accept the view that ciiticisms of ourwitnesses 
in regard to the use of Enghsh as the medium are criticisms of an 
imaginary system , they are probably most appbcable to those cases 
m which the teacher’s mastery of the medium is least perfect 
And above all it must be lemembeied that, whatever variations there 
may be in the use of the spoken medium, the vmtten medium for the 
matriculation, and tor the test exaimnation which precedes it, is 
English ® and that boys will have no chance of passmg it unless 
they can use that medium to some extent 

84 An mspection of the answers to section (ii) (b) of Question 
11 — “ To what extent do you thmk that Enghsli should be used as 
the medium of instruction foi those students who are being prepared 
for matriculation ” — shows a variety of opmion that escapes 
anything like complete classification, even among those witnesses 
who are most ardent in their desire to maintain Enghsh as the 
sole medium at the post-matiiculation stages 

85 We quote first witnesses m favour of the Enghsh medium as 
the chief medium at any rate for the upper classes of the school 
The Rev W H G Holmes tlmiks that if English is to be used as 
the medium of instruction in the University it should be used 
at the earliest possible moment in the schools Maulvi A K 
Eazlul Huq from his personal experience desires a reversion to the 
older state of things He would have the medium of instruction 
gradually introduced sp that when the boy reaches the first of the 
four highest classes in the school (Glass VII) the medium should 
be V holly Enghsh Sister Mary Victoria, on the other hand, who 
has had great experience ivith girls, and who advocates English as 
Ihc medium for the four years preceding matriculation, thinks 

’ Sco tbo evidence ol Mr U Sharp quoted in pan 91 below 

* rxeept lor liL^tory, an optional siibioct, for winch tbo use of the vernacular may 
no substituted at the choice of the candidate. ^ 
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“ it should never be used as a medium of instiuction below twelve 
yeais of age ” except for pupils whose veinaculai is English Mr 
A H Mackenzie, Principal of the Government Tiammg College, 
Allahabad, who is one of the strongest advocates of tlie English 
medium, would limit it to “ those classes in which the mstruction 
necessitates the use of a vocabulary richer than that familiar to 
the pupils in the speakmg and readmg of then vernaculais ” — ^m 
his opmion the two highest classes of the secondary school as at 
present organised 

. Mr Chmta Haian Chakravaiti, Officiatmg Pimcipal of the 
David Haie Trammg College, thmks that English should be the 
medium for students preparing for matriculation in teachmg all 
subjects, except the vernacular and classical languages, but that 
free use should be made of the vernacular to explain difficulties 
wherever necessary to ensure an accurate rmderstandmg of the 
subject , but he does not specify from which class'he would begin 
using it Other ivitnesses specify various classes in the school as 
the proper stage at which the use of the..Bnglish medium should 
be adopted, from Class IV up to Class IX ^ 

86 We have quoted in the foregoing paragraph certain witnesses 
who though generally m favour of English as the school medium 
from a certam stage in the curriculum think that the classical 
anguages and the vernacular should bo taught through the medium 
of the vernacular, for which course strong reasons are adduced 


* The follo-vving is a list of classes recommended by various other witnesses as^ the 
lowest suitable for the use of English as the medium of mstruction — 

Class IV, Mr J E Baiierjea and Blr Satyendranath Gupta, Officiatmg Head Master 
of the HowrahXiUa School , Class V, Mr W E Griffith , Class VI, Mr Govinda Cliaiidfa 
Bhowa' , Class VII, Mr Altaf Ah, Mr Saiyad Muhsm Ali, Eai P K Basu Bahadur, Eai 
Sahib Nritya Gopal Chaki, Mr G E Fawcus, Mr Haridas Goswam>,Mr G C Haidar, 
Khan Sahib Maulvi Kazi Zahiral Haq, Mr A H Harley, Mr Paiiclianan Majumdar, 
Class VIII, Mr Gauranganath Banerjee, Mr Jaygopal Banerjee (except for geography 
and history), Dr Bimal Chandra Ghosh, Mr U C Gupta, Mr C H Mazumdar, Mr Khudi 
Earn Bose , Class IX, Mr Sudhansukumar Banerjee, Eai Sahib Bidhubhusan Goswami, 
the Maharaja dhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan, Dr Wall Mohammad, Mr Panohanandas 
Mukheiji, Mr P N Nag, Jlr Bipmbehari Sen Dr P D Shastri The above list is not 
complete In^some coses witnesses recommend the mstructfbn of Enghsh from the ‘ 3rd 
class’ and it is not clear whether they mean Class III or Class TOI In a number of cases 
no class IS mentioned and it may be assumed that the witnesses are m favour of the 
status quo, t e, of usmg Engbshas the medium from Class VH to Class X inclusive 
A certam number of witnesses named above would use the vernacular as the medium 
in teachmg the vernacular itself and the classical languages Wo use m this note the 
classification of the Eastern Bengal schools, see first footnote to jiara 2 above. 
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Thus l!Dc. TOD Duun mites — 

“ Translation from Sanslcrit should be carried on m Bengali This is 
only fair to the pupil and the only means of attaimng to a scholarly and 
analytic knowledge of the mother tongue and the collection of the hideous 
e\ il of the ‘ key ’ by which a boy translates his Sanskrit into the ,vilest kind 
of English”! 

87 But apait fioin these witnesses there aie a considerable 
numbei who advocate a mixed system, under which some non- 
Imguistic subjects would be taught through the Enghsh, and others 
' thiough the veinaculai, medium In regoid to this division there 
are veiy wide divergencies of opmions between individual wit- 
nesses 

' 88 A numbei of witnesses suggest that geography and ele- 

mentary science should be taught in the vernacular A serious 
difficulty IS of couise the question of technical i^rms The 
vernaculars have not the resources either ~'m vocabulary or m 
methods of formation to frame such terms and if the vernacular is 
used as the medium they must be formed with the help of Sanskrit 
or Arabic, or boiiowed direct from English Sir Gooroo Dass 
Banerjee would borrow them from English , Rai Dinanath Bisvas 
Bahadur goes further, and suggests, with a view to enriching the 
vernacular, that both Enghsh and vernacular technical terms 
should be used , and he proposes that in teachmg geography the 
names of mountains, rivers, lakes, etc , m India should be given 
both m Enghsh and the vernacular, other names being given 
only in Enghsh Some witnesses, like Miss L Sorabji of Dacca, 
think that geography and science should be taught through 
Enghsh as early as possible, while hir P C Singh advocates the 
teaching of geography and hygiene m the vernacular In regard to 
history there is a marked difierence of opinion Rai Chum Lai Bose 


* other witnesses who share Mr Dunn’s general vmw that Enghsh should not bo' 
used as the medium for teachmg classical languages and the vernacular are Mr Sharp, 
Mr J B Bnnorl&i, Mr Olunta Haran Chakravart , Mr P K Chatterjec, Rai Sahib 
Bidhubhusan Goswami, Professor of Sanskrit at Dacca CoUego, Mr Haridas Gosnamy, 
Mr J N Hazra, Mr AmvAa Charan Mazumdar, Dr Tej Bahadur Sapru, Mr 
Akshaylmmai Sarkar, the Rev T E T Shore, Dr David Thomson, Rai Bahadur 
Bhagvati Sahay (who would use the classical language as the medium m teaching it) 
Conversely, the great majority of the witnesses who are in fav*ouroI using the vernacular 

as the general medium m secondary schools would use tho English medium for the 
teachmg of Enghsh 
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Bahadur, the Rev J C Forrester, Dr M N Banerjee, Mr J. 
Boiooah, Eai Hau Nath GhosJi Bahadur, hli R K Guha, Mr, 
J N Hazia, Piincipal of Blidnapoie College, suggest history as a 
subject Avhich should be taught m the vernacular Other witnesses, 
Rai Bejoy Naiayan Kundu Bahadur, Rar Biswanrbar Ray 
Bahadur, Rai Sri Nath Roy Bahadur, specially mention history 
as a subject which should be taught in English Yet other 
witnesses again, Mr Jay Gopal Banerjee and Mr P 0 Singh, 
suggest a diheientiation of treatment as between Indian history, 
which they 'ivish taught through the vernacular, and English 
history which they would have taught through English 

89 The case of mathematics is pecubai, as the subject is 
expressed almost completely by the use of technical terms com- 
bined rvith a few of the simplest elements of oidmaiy speech Never- 
theless a number of witnesses in favour of the divided system select 
mathematics as a subject to' be taught m the vernacular Eai 
Dinanath Bisvas Bahadur, Mr Herambachandra Maitia suggest 
that the medium should be vernacular rvith English termmology 
hli Karunamay Khastgii, Professor of Mathematics in Presidency 
College, Mr Bimalananda Sen, of the Noakhila P N High 
School, Bogia, and Mr U N Smha, Principal of the Cooch Behar 
College, select mathematics as a subject for which the English 
medium should be used 

90 -"Another witness who advocates a mixed system in the 
schools is Mr J G Covernton, Director of Pubhc Instruction in 
Bombay Mr Covernton thinks the arguments for mamtaining 
Enghsh as the medium of mstruction at every stage above entrance 
to the university preponderate i£ Indian universities are to be 
brought up to modern standards of method and efficiency and kept 
in touch with European learnmg and progress He \vrites — 

“ At present it is quite tiue that students on entering the university have 
a very inadequate knowledge of Enghsh and are mostly unable to understand 
English as spoken by Englishmen or themselves to speak ordinary English 
such as IS used by Englishmen in everyday life But- if the school course " 
were lengthened and improved, and the boys came to the university older and 
with a more thorough school training, these defects would be removed and 
the students should then be more able to cope in English with their umver- 
sity work It does not follow that in schools all work should be earned on 
through the medium of English, provided that ample time is given to Enghsh, 

' and especially to practical foims of English, e g , dictation, reading and collo- 
quial conversation, all of ivhlch at present are far too much neglected in the 
upper classes of our secondary schools Histoiy and geography aie probably 
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the subjects m which the use of vernaculars as a medium of instiuction m 
schools may be permitted vuth the least detriment to the pupils In teaching 
oriental classics, c g , Sanskrit, Pah, Persian, there may be possible advan- 
tages to be gained by using the \crnacular The adoption of the verna- 
cular in the subjects named above ivould, I think, promote more rapid progress 
m them and would probably afiord more tune for the study of English and 
aU those subjects which are to be taught through English Umversity 
candidates should be allowed the option of answering papers in the 
former subjects in vernacular ” 

Thus Mr Governton thinks the mixed system "would be educa- 
tionally economical 

91 Mx H Sharp, Educational Commissioner 'with the Govern- 
ment of India, proposes an mteiestmg scheme for the gradual 
introduction of English as the medium which even m the highest 
school class would not be the only medium He writes — 

“ The use (or attempted use) of Eughshus the mediimi of instruction begins 
too early This is due to the facts that the tendenc} in Bengal is to begin 
Enghsh at a verv earlv stage before the pupil has attained an adequate 
knowledge of his vernacular, that the classes u hich are designated ‘ high ’ 
comprise the last four classes, and (I am informed in some quarters) that 
teachers like to practise their Enghsh in class The instruction should be 
impaited m vernacuKi (or mainlj so), and tlie books used should be veiua- 
culax up to a higher stage than at present The inti eduction of Enghsh as 
the medium should be gradual, c g , Enghsh as a language might be begun 
about the third or fourth stage of instruction, the medium lemaimng verna- 
cular, save where the direct method is used and even then only m lessons in 
Enghsh At about the si3±h stage, arithmetic might be woiked m English 
figures At the sixth, English technical terms would be introduced in mathe- 
matics At the seventh stage, instruction m mathematics would he con- 
ducted so far as' possible in Enghsh and a history hook in Enghsh u ould be 
read, covering the same period as that read m the sixth, and couched in 
language which approximated to a translation of the book used in the sixth , 
but the explanation in class would remain mamlj \ crnacular In the eighth 
stage, historj teaching would be conducted m Enghsh so far as possible, 
and an English geography book uould be used m the same ^ay as was the 
historj book in the seventh standard In the ninth stage geography would 
be taught in English In the tenth stage instruction w ould be carried on 
mamh m English -save in the a ernacular and classical language lessons I 
have not mentioned science because the ticatment wall depend on the 
stage at which it is begun If it begins earh , the same method of gradual 
change might be adopted as wnth history and geography , if late, com- 
mencement rmght he made with an English science book, the explanation 
being at first m the \ ernacular aud then in Enghsh ” 

92 The evidence of Mr F C Tiuner, Principal of Dacca 
^^ollege, marks a transition betw een witnesses who are either in 
fa\our of English as the chief medixrni, or as the partial medium. 
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and tliose who advocate the vciuactilar as the chief medium m the 

high schools He Avrites — 

° r> 

“ (a) I considei that at most 20 per cent of students have on their 
entrance to the Um^ ersity an adequate command of English 

(h) It IS difiicult to form a defiiutc opinion on this point, but I am inclined 
to be sceptieal as to the amount of English acquired by pupils in schools by 
studying subjects other than Enghsh through the mcdumi of English, ^d I 
am doubtful whether the benefit to their English is not more than balanced by 
the loss to their other subjects 

(c) I am anything but satisfied uith the kind of training now given in 
English before entrance to the University 

(d) No attempt should be made to teach English htcratuic until aftoi the 
intermediate stage, and then onlj to honours students There should be no 
poetry set either for the matriculation or for the intermediate c\amination 
To introduce students cither to poetry oi to archaic forms of English before 
they ha\ c a sound hnov, ledge of ciuTent piosc is, I am convinced, at the 
bottom of all our difficulties in teaching English 

(c) It follow s from my answer to (b) abov c that I am inclined to permit 
students to give their answers in all subjects (at the matriculation) except 
English m the vernacular ’ 

93 Sir J E Barrow, Professor of English and Acting Pxmci- 
pal, Presidency College, whose admirable evidence should be 
consulted zn extenso, thinks that the present system m the secon- 
dary schools by w'hich all instruction after the eleinentary stage is 
given through the medium of an alien tongue, ‘ has failed 
hopelessly ’ 

■' If,” he sajs, “ such a sjbtcin has succeeded elscwhcic, then that oniy 
proves that the sjstcm is one v\hich entirely depends for its success on the 
conditionsruidcr vxincli it IS viorkcd and the skill of those who work it, and 
that hcie the necessary conditions and skill are laclJng The experiment is in 
itself an exticnicly daiiiig one, since at the best it means that bojs are havnng 
the foundations of their know'ledge of other subjects laid insecurely , while, 
at the vs'oist, as in Bengal, not only aie the foundations impeifect, but the 
whole superstructure is iickcty This surely viould be an unconscionable 
piicc to pay cv'en if at the end of the school course aU students had at least 
learnt English really well But if we find, as we do, that the system to which 
so much IS sacrificed does not ev'cn teach them English it seems to me ruinous 
to stick to it ” 

(1) Mr Baiiow doubts whether much can be done to improve pronuncia- 
tion and intonation except in a few details and thinks (with Dr, 
Seal) that it is easy to exaggerate the importance of this matter, since ev ery - 
branch of the British Empire has its own pecuharities of speech , (2) he 
urges that it is essential to increase the stock of words knowm to the Bengah 
boy and that the v^cry^ first thing to improv^e the teaching of English in schools 
IS to increase very largely the amount, not the difficulty, of the Enghsh read , 
(3) he thinks the whole process of learning is inverted by the introduction 
of grammar— and especially grammars ‘full of preposterou'^Iy long and 
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difficult terms altliougli.a few simple rules of grammar may be useful to tie 
beginnei , (4) lie points out that by mtroducmg boys to bterature before 
they have a strong and easy grasp of modern Engbsb and by thus pressing on 
tbeii attention tbe obsolete and tie rmusual we cause inevitable confusion, 
and their stock of words and phrases becomes a jumble of old and new, common 
and rare, poetical and piosaio, which is so often caiicatiued as charaotenstio 
of Indian English , (5) he regards it as a complete waste of tune to set boys 
to lead bterature before they have acqmred the farmliarity with the language 
necessary to appreciate it , and that it is an example of the topsjinrmness of 
present methods that boys aie examined — and pass — ^in prosody, at the mter- 
mediate examination, vhen the cai is unable to distinguish the movement 
of blank v crse from prose , (6) he sees no object m using Enghsh as the mediimi 
of examination at matriculation, though there would be no great objection to 
it if boys by the use of better methods acquired a really good knowledge of it 
before they left school Mr Barrow finally insists on the importance of pro- 
vrdmg ei cry school and every college with a supply of hght Enghsh reading 
“ The tendency to force ‘ standard books ’ down the throats of immature stu- 
dents IS, quite apart from the difficulties of language involved, responsible 
for much of the intellectual sterihsation which e\ ery one deplores ” 

94 The staff of Serampore College, who are in favour of Enghsh 
as the sole post-matnculation medium, ivrite — 

“ Almost aU members of our staff are of opimon that it is desirable to give 
a fair trial to the vernacular as the medium of instruction m all subjects except 
Eughsh m secondary schools up to the matriculation standard, but only on the 
distmct condition that better arrangements of a radical character are made 
for impronng the teaching of Enghsh as a subject From the lowest to the 
highest classes only a fully quahfied staff for English teaching should be em- 
ployed At present great harm is done by assigmng the teaching of English 
in the lowest classes to teachers who themsdves do not know the 
language ” 

95 Mr J A Eichey, Dmectoi of Public Instruction in tbe 
Pimjab, in an admirable memorandum, too long for complete 
quotation here, after expressmg bis view tbat Engbsb should be 
used as tbe post-matiicuJation medium, writes — 

“ I consider that the present extensive use of Enghsh as a medium of 
instruction m secondary schools can only he justified if the following two 
propositions aie accepted as true — ' ° 

(i) that the use" of English as a medium of instruction m subjects other 
than the English language improves the student’s command of 
English , » 

(n) that before a hoj can stud\ a subject m college through the medium 
■ of English he must have been trained to think m Enghsh on that 
\ subject m school ° 

I hold that neither of these propositions is true (i) That the first proposi- 
tion IS a fallacy can be practicall} demonstrated by a vnsit to am bmli school 
in India Speaker aftci speaker at a conference recently held 

in iahoie emphiSiscd this point, t c that the use of English as a medium 
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before a boy has a good working knowledge of Engbsh results either in 
verbal cram or in shpshod English 

(u) The second pioposition is based on a psychological or, perhaps I should 
say, physiological fallacy Given a good knowledge of a language it is per- 
fectly jiossible for a man to express his thoughts m it on any subject which 
he has studied in his mother tongue I nevei found any great difficulty in 
expressing my thoughts on history, pohtics, etc , to a Eienchman in Eiench 
although I had never studied these subjects thiough the medium of 
French 

The aim of the secondary school (legaided as a pieparatoty foi a univer- 
sity) should be to educate its pupils mtclhgently up to the standard reqiuied 
for umversity study, and to give them such a thoiough knowledge of the 
Engbsh tongue as ivill enable them to undeitake that study thiough the ' 
medium of Engbsh By attempting prematurely to make its pupils study 
in English it fails to educate them mtclhgently It should be qmte possible 
foi the Indian secondary school to achieve its aim if it attacked the problem 
an the proper way 

All subjects of the school curriculum (save the English language itself) 
should be taught through the medium of the vernacular At the same time 
the teaching of English in the higher forms should be revised and brought mto 
co-relation with the rest of the school course The object of the Engbsh teach- 
ing should be to enable boys to understand and to express themselves m 
straightforward modem English , . 

^ The study of general subjects through the medium of the vernacular will 
set free a good deal of time now wasted in re-leaimng through the medium of 
English courses which have been learnt in lower classes through the vernacular , 
and these additional periods may well be assigned to the Engbsh master 
. An exception might be made in the case of mathematics which 

might be taught in Engbsh in the highest forms, since in this subject the 
techmeal terms used are alreadv English and the need for composing 
grammatical sentences is almost neghgible 

The duty of the school is to teach modern colloquial English 
and, so far as possible, to make the pupils bi-lingual There should be much 
more talking on the part of the boys and less by the teacher than there is at 
present Incidentally this can only be brought about by the provision of 
teachers who have been trained at normal colleges m modern methods of 
language teaching India, and particularly Bengal, is wofully deficient in such 
institutions 

If Engbsh were taught on the above lines it shoidd be possible for a boy 
to answer his papers at the matriculation stage m English in subjects which 
he has studied through the medium of the vernacular , but there is no advan- 
tage gamed in making him do so except whore necessary 

I look on external examinations solely as entrance tests to further spheres 
6f work or employment They add nothing to the knowledge a boy already 
jpossesses Ecgarded in this light, it is for the future employer or instructor _ 
to state what qualifications he desires in candidates and to devise his tost 
accordingly . 

It may be urged in objection tha,, the option of answering papers in the 
vernacular already exists at the matriculation and is little used The 
reply is that the subjects having been taught through the medium of 
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English at school, the candidates have had no practice m answering questions 
in the vernacular, and have in many cases owing to their imperfect know- 
ledge of Enghsh memorised the words of their English text-books. 

If the scheme suggested above for Enghsh teaching in schools were 
adopted, the standard of colloquial Enghsh possessed by umv^rsity students 
on admission should be much higher than at present It should not bo 
necessary for the umversity to teach Enghsh except in the form of Enghsh 
literature, and this only to students who adopt a linguistic or similar 
course ” 

Mr Bichey summaiises liis suggestions as follows , — 

“(a) all subjects save Enghsh should be taught through the medium of the 
vernacular to the end of the high school stage, with the possible 
exception of mathematics m ivhich the technical terms are borrowed 
from Enghsh 

(b) by adopting the above system a good deal of time would be set free 

which IS at present ivasted in endcavouimg to teach the pupils 
through a medium they imperfectly comprehend, and also m revi- 
sing in Enghsh matter which has already been taught m the verna- 
cular This time should be utilised by the Enghsh masters of 
senior classes for practising the boys in expressing m correct 
Enghsh the knowledge which they have acquired through the 
\ ernaoular 

(c) at the matriculation examination a candidate who proposes to proceed 

to the university should be required to answer in English question- 
papers set m that language on the subjects which he will study at 
the university In all other subjects except mathematics Ire 
should be examined through the medium of the vernacular 
Candidates not proceeding to the university should bo examined 
through the vernacular, save m mathematics “and Enghsh 

(d) the aim of the Enghsh teaching in the secondary school should be to 

tram bojs to understand and speak colloquial Enghsh, and to 
ivxite the language grammatically 

(e) the study of Enghsh literature should not be attempted before the 

university stage At that stage 'll should form a subject equi- 
valent to, but not of more importance than, mathematics, lusloiy, 
etc , and should be included in such courses as tlie University may 
tlunk suitable The tcaching'of colloquial Enghsh is not the func- 
tion of a university ” 

96 ]\Ir C E W Jones, 'Director of Public Instruction in the 
Noi-th-West Erontier Province, thinks that English should be the 
sole post-matriculation medium, because of the multiplicity of the 
vernaculars, the lack of vernacular text-books and the popularity 
of Enghsh in his piovince , he doubts whether such students 
would care to receive mstruction through the medium of the verna- 
cular or to be examined-mit if the chome were offered them He 
thmks English should be ^i^ht as a second language from the 
beginning of the fifth to the end^f the tenth year of school life and 
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should only be employed as a medium m the yeaTs corresponding 
to the present intermediate stage. He urges that the present 
system not only hampers the pursuit of general knowledge hut also 
handicaps the study of 'English, as practically the whole time of 
the boys is devoted to text-books, and conversation and simple 
composition are neglected Like many other witnesses he advocates 
ajnore practical and less literary study of English 

97. Mr. S 6 Dunn, Professor of English Literature in the Muir 
College, Allahabad, would use Enghsh as the sole medium in the 
majority of universities, but sees no objection to the use of a verna- 
cular in ‘ universities of a purely indigenous type ’ He suggests 
that English should not be the medium of instruction in schools 
but should be taught as a second language (by trained teachers) 
at about the ‘ 5th class stage ’ when the pupils are 12 or 13 yeais 
of age. He regards it as essential to make the distinction 
between practical training in the use of the English language and 
training in the study of English literature 

98. Ml Gr. A Wathen, Piincipal of the Khalsa College, Amiitsar, 
writes — 

“ I consider that university students on their entrance to the university 
have an inadequate command of English Yet I would not use Enghsh as a 
medium of instruction in secondary schools for all subjects for teachers have 
not themselves a free command, and the use of it tends to mdesciibable cram- 
ming which IS usually fatal to all intelligence and originality If we had at 
least one really good master in every school we might get English better The 
reason for the low standard is because the teachers teach and speak a language 
of which they are seldom masters ” 

99 We have (for reasons given in paragraph 79 above) 
restricted the evidence quoted in regard to the use of the verna- 
cular in secondary schools, to those who think that English must 
be used as the umversity medium at any rate above the present 
‘ intermediate ’ stage But certain evidence from the other 
souices cannot be overlooked 

Several of the witnesses cited above have lefeired to cramming 
and memoiisation of work not understood as due to the piemature 
use of English as a medium of instruction and exammation The 
evidence of Dr P Neogi, Professor of Chemistiy at Rajshahi, on 
this point IS direct and significant — 

“ When,” he says, ” I see my younger bi others and young cliildren com- 
mitting to memory pages after pages of books written in a language which 

^ The answer of Mr -B N Gilchrist to Question 2 maynlso be referred to m tins 
connexion 
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they do not understand for the purpose of disgorging their ne^vly acquired 
knowledge in answer papers I cannot conscientiously blame them for their habit 
of crammiuf^ If secondary education be conducted in the vernaculars a much 
larger nuniber of subjects may certainly be taught than at present, and the 
very low standard that prevails in the matriculation examination may easily 

be raised” 

The question boys trained by the use of the vernacular 

medium are more advanced mtellectually than those framed 
through Engbsh has been raised m paragraphs 21, 22, and 23 
above On this pomt we may quote the personal erperience 
of hir Eamananda Chatter] ee He writes as follows - 


“ Ent^lish being taught only as a language and literature, all other subjects 
m the sdiool courses should be taught through the medium of the vernacular 
of the children This will give them a far better grasp of the subjects 
taut»ht than the present method of using Engbsh as the medium of 
ins^ction They will assimilate knowledge better, and will be better able to 
ihxnl. for themselves My expenence is that, at the age of 10 or 11, in the highest 
class of the veinacular school where I first received education, my fellow- 
sUidents and myself knew more of history, geography, mathematics, hygiene, 
sanitation, and natural science combined, than my class-fellows of lo, 
16, 17, 18, or more, knew when I was subsequently in the highest class 
of*a high 'school preparing for the matnculation examination Similar has 
been the experience of many others ” 


YJIl — The teaching of English in secondary schools 

100 We have seen the remarkable and apparently irrecon- 
ciliable differences of opmion which exist among expert witnesses 
in regard to the use of English as a medium m schools and m the 
University We reserve our own conclusions in this mattei for 
Part 11 of this report 

101 The dissatisfaction of witnesses with the -present system 
of teaching Engbsh is piactically uiiiveisal and finds expression 
in the replies to Question 11, sections 11 (a), 11 (c) and 11 (d) W^e have 
incidentally quoted a number of replies to these queries and 
propose to deal with them only briefly With few" exceptions our 
vutnesses think the present teaching (i) gives undue attention to 
complex grammatical rules, which the pupils cannot understand 3 
(n) attempts to give a trammg in English literature to pupils who 
do not understand the Engbsh language , ( 111 ) neglects training in 
simple conversation , (iv) neglects tiaming m simple composition , 
(v) neglects traimng m pronunciation and diction 


* Question I 
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102 Teachers of Enghsli — As many of oiir witnesses point out, 
it IS impossible to lay down methods of teaching independently 
of the quahty and experience of the teachers who are to be asked 
to use them ; and the average qualifications and pay (the con- 
nexion IS obvious) of the present teachers of English, especially of 
those for the lower classes, have been severely criticised 

Kazi Imdadul Huque, Head Master of the Calcutta Trammg 
School, urges — 

“ the appointment of efficient teachers of Enghsli in all classes from 
below upwards The practice now (he says) is to leave the beginners and the 
lower classes generally in the hands of ill-qualified and ill-paid teachers This 
must be discontinued None but thoroughly trained men should be allowed 
to teach English in any class ” 

Mr. Bimalananda Sen, Head Master of a high school at Bogra, 
writes in the same sense He tells us that — 

“ what generally happens is that teaching in the lower classes in most 
middle Engbsh and many high schools is entrusted to a matriculate who 
has somehow ]ust managed to get his certificate but has neither knowledge 
of his subject nor slall in teaching and the result is deplorable Thus the 
groundwork becomes extremely bad ” 

Mr Satis Chandra Sen, Head Master of the Hindu School, 
Calcutta, gives similar evidence ; and Miss Sorabji, Pnncipal 
of^he Eden High School, Dacca, says that — 

“ too often even Bengali graduates are unable to frame questions or 
to correct the answers of pupils except from the actual words of the book ” 

Dir F C Turner, of Dacca College, thinks that 'the mam, and 
it might be said the only defect (in the teachmg df'-Enghsh), is 
the lack of knowledge of the English language on the part of the 
teachers Many witnesses insist on the desirability of having 
better teachers Some would have the best (the Muranchand 
College, Sylhet, suggests M A ’s) to teach the lowest classes , and 
the suggestion carries with it a necessaiy inciease m the late of pay^ 
which IS urged (among others) by Mr B C Bose, Mi A H Macken- 
zie, Mr Benoy Kumar Sen, and Mr Panchanan Sinha, besides 
the witnesses quoted above 

103 Training of English teacims — Kazi Imdadul Huque’s plea 
for previous trammg is supported by the heads of othei tiammg 
colleges, Ml Mackenzie and''Mr Mathura Kanta Nandi, and also 
by Iilr J A’ Richey, Di P D Shastri, Mr Satish Chandra 
Mukerji, and Mr Benoy Kumar Sen Sister Maiy Victoria 
and a Bengali member of the Seiampore College suggest that no one 
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sliould be allowed to teacb English who has not undergone a thorough 
practical test of his powers before a special board , Sister Mary 
Victoria suggests that the examination should be conducted by the 
Education Department , and Dr Gilbert Slater makes the practical 
suggestion that ‘ Methods and Practice of Teaching Enghsh ’ might 
form a special sub]ect at the L T examination , although perhaps 
the sub 3 ect deserves more time than could be allotted to it in this 
way, we shall deal m Part II with similar proposals 

104 Dr M N Banerjee proposes that teachers of English should 
either be persons specially trained by Englishmen or Indians who 
have had their education from Englishmen Miss Sorab]i of Dacca 
and hlr Kumar Manmdra Chanda Smha suggest that the diffi- 
culties of obtaining suitable teachers of English might be overcome 
by employing Anglo-Indians , and Miss Soiab^i thinks that the local 
European schools could provide teachers from the Anglo-Indian 
and domiciled communities, who, after special training in a training 
college, would lendei useful service Miss Sorabji proposes, as a 
complement to her suggestion, that the majoi vernacular of the 
province should be a compulsory subject mall European schools • 
“Would not this,” she says, “ help to bridge the gulf between the 
domiciled English and the Indians, the children of both communi- 
ties learnmg each other’s language It is clear, at any rate, 
that teachers of Enghsh for the lowest classes in a school must 
necessarily be acquamted with the vernacular In regard to the 
question of accent Miss Sorabji wites that she finds that 
Indian children do not catch the undesirable accent of the 
Indo-European or domiciled Enghsh and that the better class 
of the latter are becoming more careful about their speech 
_ ^bss^orabji’s suggestion seems worthy of careful consideration 
The suggestion that women European teachers might be ' 
employed in secondary schools (for boys) is made by Mr 
Ravaneswar Baneijee 

105 The Direct Method — As one of the most impoitantui'ays of 
impionng the teaching of Enghsh, the ‘ direct method ’ has been 
suggested by a large number of experienced witnesses ^ Miss 


» See the evidence of tlio Aseociation of University Women in India, Maul vi Abdul 
Karim, N-vrcndrabumaT^rajumdcr, Mr ProvasliChnnderMitter, Uio Rev Father Neut 

Raja Prmada Nath Ray, ^fr Meghnad Saha, Mr Stitya Knmar Sen, Dr Nares Chandra 
Son Gupta, Dr V D Shastn,Dr Hassan Suhrawardy, Mr SitiKnntli Vachaspati and 
Mahamahopadhjaja Dr Satis Chandra Vidyabhusann. 
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Sorabji thmks that English should be taught bj the direct method 
fiom the mfant class upwards by teachers whose language it is 
Dr David Thomson, Officiating Inspector of Schools in Assam, 
tells us that — 

“ lu all the high schools in the Surma Valley Division of Assam, English 
IS now taught from Glass III upwards by the ‘ irect method,’ with very good 
results An endeavour is being made to root out the old translation method- 
winch teaches English as a dead language— from all schools in this Valley ” 

Accordmg to Ulr Cunnmgham’s evidence, the vernacular m 
the Surma Valley is Bengah, so that the evidence has a wide 
appbcation to other schools 

Mr Sharp writes — 

“ For the lower classes the direct method is valuable and I have seen it 
apphed with excellent efiect in some parts of India But the exclusive use of 
this method is probably feasible in very small classes , nor do I at all 
beheve in the bamshment of translation and retranslation — ^indeed I set 
great store on them ” 

106 Mr M P West’s experience has been less fortunate — 

“ The direct method,” he writes, “ is a complete failure in Bengal schools 
It asks too much of the teachers , it is useless for the upper classes, where 
complicate^ ideas or abstract words arc needed ” 

Mr Jatmdra Chandra Guha, Professor of English m Kajshahij 
thmks — 

“ the direct method of teaching English, as far as our schools are concerned, 
cannot from the very nature of things mean anything but a travesty of the 
real thing, for we cannot make our boys live habitually m an atmosphere of 
Enghsh and also cannot provide for the teaching of Enghsh in the school- 
classes by Englishmen ” 

Mr Guha suggests m some detail a middle course between the 
scholastic and colloq[mal methods Dr Seal writes in the same 
general sense as Mr'' Guha But their cnticism, if valid, would 
apply not less to the teachmg of the direct method of English in 
Prance, or of French in England, than it does to the teaching of 
English in India The ‘ direct method ’ is now used as a shoit-hand ^ 
expression to describe not the natural process of learnmg a foreign 
tongue m the country in -which it is spoken, but the imitation of 
that method used in the class rooms of the mother country These 
"Witnesses are not however alone m their opinion hir H V 
Eanjundaj^a, Vice-Chancellor of the Mysore University, regards 
the (so-called) direct method as a snare , and Syed Abdul Latif, 
Khan Bahadur, advocates that Enghsh should be taught ‘ as a 
VOL n , X 
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foieign language,’ ^vitb. Englisli grammar, spelling and comjDOSition 
as m foimei days 

107 Teaching of Gmmmai —There aie many protests against 
the excessive importance attached at present to grammar 

The Scottish Churches Senatus write — 

“ At xjresent the training m English is not satisfactory English is taught 
in most cases as a dead language, little practice being gi\en in the speaking 
of the language The whole system, especially in the higher classes, is subor- 
dinated to the matriculation examination, in which, if a candidate 
makes faiih good marks in formal grammar, he can scarcely fill to 
pass ’ ^ 

The Eev T E T Shore protests against the grammars ‘ of 

quite unnecessary elaborateness and complexity ’ put into the 

hands of boys even in the lower classes, and comrrutted to nremorj* 

Mr J E Barrow, j\E -Eadhrkanath Bose, Dr Nares Chandra Sen 

Gupta, ]\Ii P C Mahalanobis, Sir Joges Chandra Eay, Dr Te] 

Bahadur Sapru, and Sir Anandalaishna Smha also protest 

aganist the time spent on grammar Dr P D Shastri would 

prefer to use no books on grammar but to teach it only mcidentally 

SB H Sharp also holds that less time should be spent on 

formal grammar , and thinks this should be possible if a boy has 

learnt his grammar, syntax and analysis xnoperly in the vernacular, 

rnd if full usB-of this knowledge is made in teachmg him the same 

thing in English Mr Haridas Goswamy, writing in the same 

sense (though without specific reference to grammar), holds that 

mstiuction in the foreign tongue should be preceded by instruction 

in the mother tongue, mthout which much of the teaching is 

meftective or becomes an arduous task , and Dr Gilbeijb Slater 

makes the important suggestion that attention should be given 

111 training teachers of English to secure that they shall have a 

thorough understanding of the differences in structure between 

Enghsh and the vernaculai 

\ 

108 Eiom the witnesses uho tlunk too much attention is_.riow 
paid to grammar w^e ^lass to those u ho hold exactly the contrary 
view Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee, the Maharajadhiiaja Bahadur 
oEBurdwan,lMr S M Ganguh,Mi Jnaiichandra Ghosh, the Univer- 
sity Inspector of schools, Mr Jatmdia Chandra Guha, Mr Eajani- 
kaiita Guha, Mr H V Nanjundayya, Ear Biswambar Eay Bahadur, 
hh hlanmathanath Bay, and Mr Benoy Kumar Sen, who thinks 
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tliat ‘ a systematic study of English grammar has been thoroughly 
discouiaged ’ Sir Devaprasad Ghosh writes — 

“ The standard of grammar ought to be higher , the question of cramming 
mil be raised, but 1 know of no other method (than cramming and mechanical 
memorising) of learning the grammar of a foreign tongue ” 

109 Pi escribed, Text-books — The Eegulations of 1906 aban- 
doned the pievious method of prescribmg English text books for 
matiiculation, but provide a larger number of i ecommended books ’ 
m Older to indicate the standards up to which candidates aie expec- 
ted to have lead,^ and from which passages may be, but are not 
necessarily, set Not more than 35 marks out of a total of 200 
allotted to English can be assigned to such passages 

110 Against this change a considerable number of our witnesses 
protest, and wish either to return to the old system or to some modi- 
fication of it 

Mr Symachaian Ganguli writes — 

“ The idea which underlres the presciiption of a Igige number of books 
seems to be that much reading is necessary to acquire an adequate knowledge 
of a language This does not appear to me to be a sound view A few books 
carefully read I consider to be of far greater value than a large number of 
books lun thioiigh mtliout proper attention My experience as a teacher was 
that the great majority of the pupils failed to remembei well the woids and 
phrases they met with in their English text-books, and so could not 
apply them in uhat they nrote or spoke A multiplicity of books is 
rather an embarrassment than a help Practically it is impossible for all the 
books recommended to be read Nor is it intended that they should be read 
thioughoiit, it seems Portions of each book only are read But the books 
have to be bought for all that This is a heavy infliction on a poor country 
like India I ha\e heard complaints from guardians that they felt it as a 
great grierance that they had to buy so many books for their wards ” 

Ear Babadui Nisi Kaiita Ghosh, agiees with Mr Ganguli’s 
news, but thinks that no one either buys or leads the books Mi 
Eadhikanath Bose, Principal of the Edward College, Pabna, 
says emphatically — ■ 

“ If n e n ant^o make our school boys better grounded in English the present 
matriculation sjstem of ‘ no-text ‘ should be discontinued Boys must 
he requued to read and le-read some good specimens of English composition 
befoie they cau be expected to perform any good composition tliemseli cs ” 

]\Ii Sharp thinks a few text-books should be set loi examination 
but that theie should also be set questions bearing on geneial reading 
and unseen passages , and similar views aie put forward b> Maulvi 


1 Resolution of tho Government of India no OSO, of 11th August 1900 Section 21 
(reprinted in the Univcrsitj Calendar) 
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Abdul Karim, Eai Satis Chandra Sen Bahadur and Mr Upendxa 

Narayan Smha Several witnesses advocate the return to books of 

selections Thus Kazi Imdadul Huque suggests three prescribed 
books for thorough study , one book of selections, an abridged 
piece of fiction and a short poetical work ^ 

111 On the other hand kir Cuthbertson 'Jones, Principal of 
Agia College, regards the prescribed text-books in English as “ the 
curse of the matriculation examination ,” hli J E Barrow 
still thinks the school boy reads far too little Enghsh , Khan 
Bahadur Maulvi Ahsanullah thinks the — 

“ appropriate exercise of the early age is not the critical examination of 
the author, but the acquisition of ideas and words by a course of copious 
reading and by impiovement of composition What is wanted [at this 
stage] IS wide reading rather than detailed study 

Dr Kares Chandra Sen Gupta says that, according to his 
experience — 

“ English IS learnt better by extensive reading of a large number of 
books without a to6 close attention to ;the interpretation of particular 
passages than otherwise ” 

hir Barrow insists on the importance of providing^yery school 
and college with a good supply of hght xeadmg , and Maulvi 
Tassadduq Ahmed, wxitmg on the same hnes, says — 

“ The reading of story books, historical, biographical, topographical books 
of adventure, etc , outside school hours should be m'ade an important part of 
the school curriculum The teacher should indicate to the boys, in a few 
well-chosen and descriptive words, the nature of the book that they should 
read and thus create in them a curiosity for and at the same time a habit of 
■' reading It is assumed that every school should have a well-stocked library 
of juvenile literature In our country both guardians and teachers think 
that to read story books is to waste time which could otherwise be profitably 
utilised ” 

112 We have, in the previous chapter, drawn attention to what 
we consider as the failure of the ^ matriculation examination in 
English to fulfil its purpose ^ Possibly a more rational use of the 

' Among other witaeMsi, who desire to return to the textbook Bystem are Sir Gooroo 
Dass Bansrjea , Rai Dmanath Bisvas Bahadur , ilr Birendra Numar Datta (who 
-would jjres;riho one book of selections, proso and poetry for matriculation, and assign 
one fourth of the total marks m English to proBoienoy m a knowledge of this book, the 
rcmammg three fourths hemg assigned to composition, essaj uTitmg and translation) 
Mr Herambaohandra Maitra (who advocates one text hook) , Dr D warkanath Mitter , Mr 
Bijoy Gopal Mukerjoe, University Lecturer m English . Jlr Panchanandas Mukhei:ji, 
of the 'Presidency College, the Staff of Muranohand College, Sylhot , Mr P N NagfHhQ 
People’s Association, Khulna Munmdranath Eoj , Mr Surendra Nath Poy , Mr 
Beuoy Kumar Son and Mr Satish Chandra Sen 

* Chapter XVn, paras 45 49 
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examination system, wine]! exercises so severe a control over the 
secondary school, would harmonise m this question of text-books 
as in othei questions, views which at the first blush seem niecon- 
cilable, but each of which considered separately seems eminently 
reasonable 

113 But nothmg could be worse than any regulations which 
would lead to the use for matriculation of the utterly dull and 
lifeless system of lecturing on Engbsh texts which prevails in the 
colleges It seems almost mcredible that such lectures should be 
given — as they mostly are now — ^m an unmteriupted stream v ithout 
the shghtest direct attempt on the part of the lecturer to ascertain 
by questioning whether the class is following or not , and without 
the slightest opportimity for any member of the class to ask a 
question In many cases the explanations are dragged out fco an 
intolerable length, sufficient to kiU all interest m the subject We 
have heard ten minutes devoted to half a dozen simple Imes in 
Shakespeare for which half a minute would certamly have sufficed 
The average teacher of English in an arts college (there are of course 
exceptions) has very little idea of the method of makmg such a 
lesson living and mterestmg , and many of the lessons, though 
conscientiously prepared, seemed to us to involve sheer waste of tune 
for both teacher and taught, except possibly for the fact that the 
students heard English spoken for an hour In this connexion many 
witnesses have pointed out the need for framing teachers and 
students in English speech, a subject to which we shall revert in 
Part II Pait of the dulness of the lectmes on texts is due to the 
inability of the teacher to read with the right cadence and expres- , 
Sion, an inability for which it would be unjust and iviong tO’ 
criticise him under existing conditions 

IX — Practical training in English language and the study of 
^ English literature 

114 Piactical tiaining in English and study of English liteia- 
tuie — Section u(d) of Question 11, mz , — 

“ Would you draw a distinction, both in school and university, betireen 
practical training in the use of the English language and training in the Study 
of English literature — 

has elicited a reply in the affirmative from very nearly all the corres- 
pondents who have dealt with it But the replies show a marked 
and importaht difference of opinion on the policy which should be 
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adopted, especially m tlie secondary schools Some 40 witnesses 
saj’’ explicitly that the teachmg of English literatuie should be 
entnely discontinued in secondary schools ,, about 30 are equally 
emphatic in thinking either that the two kinds of training, the 
piactical and the literaiy, are insepaiable, or that both should be 
given in schools , and another ten or twelve who aie of the same 
opinion, would lay greater stress on practical training in the schools 
and on training in English literatuie in the University 

115 The three professors of chemistry at Presidency College, 
Ml Jyotibhusan Bhaduri, Dr B B Dey, and Mr Bidhu Bhusan 
Dutta say bluntly — 

“ In the schools, English literature need Jiot be studied as such School 
bo)'s should-be trained to write simple, clear and coiTect English , and under- 
stand modern English prose works dealing with topics familiar to them 

Ml Baikuntha Nath Bhattacharyya, Head Master of a high 
school at St Ihet, "writes — 

“ In school, there should be only practical training ni the use of the English 
language, to the exclusion of the study of English literature In colleges, 
the use of the English language should be compulsory for all grades, there 
being a department of English literature for specialisation ” 

The Indian Association, Calcutta, also think that the student 
only needs a working knowledge of English , and ]\Ii K N Gilchrist, 
Principal of Krishnagar College, says — 

^ “ what IS primarily wanted is, on the part of the student, a knowledge 

of how to rr rite clear English prose and speak clear, intelligible English ” 

116 But the most interesting, because perhaps the least expected, 
advocates of the purely practical trainmg in "the school are some 
of the university teacheis of English literature Mr J B Barrow, 
whose weighty evidence we have already referied to, holds — 

“ that the premature introduction of the learner to literature mrrst carrse 
giave confusion, that complete familiarity with the language is essential 
to the appreciation of literature, and that to set boys to read literatuie 
before they have acquired that familiarity is iittei v aste of time It is 

the function of the schools to give to every pupil a good knowledge of modern 
English It IS the function of the colleges to add, jn the case of students 
rvith liteiar}' tastes, some knowledge and appreciation of English literature ” 

Jlr S G Dunn, Professor of'English Literatuie at Allahabad, 
•writes that the distinction betveen piactical training in English 

1 See nl-o pan 31 above, and evidence of tlio Rev A E Broun quoted in pira 33 
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language and tiaming m English hteiature is essential and 
that — 

because it has not bitheito been lecognised in oui Indian universities, 
oui English courses have been futile At present the university teacher 
has to teach English hteiatuie to students who ha\e not mastered the English 
language^, he tries theiefore at the same time to give them this training which 
they should have received at the schools , he has not time for both, and the 
result IS that neither is properly acqiured by the students ” 

Ml T Cntlrbeitson Jones, Principal and Professoi of Englisli. 
Agia College, who does not deal separately with fechools,v'iites — 

“I would certainly draw such a distinction I would drop English 
hteiature (including the study of Milton, Shakespeare, Tennyson, Keats) as 
a compulsory subject for the arts degree This is w^hat makes an Indian 
university ridiculous m the eyes of Europe, and gives point to the jests about 
Babii English For the unfortunate Indian student too frequentl}* devotes to 
learning notes on Shakespeare bj heart precious time which might be more 
profitably spent upon history, economics and acquiring a good working 
knowdedge of modern English prose Let the evceptional studen*- who has 
a taste for literature take up Shakespeare and khlton as optional subjects, 
but let us be content with a fair knowledge of current English for the average 
man ” 

The Eev W H G Holmes, of the Oxfoid Dlission, Calcutta, 
eiidoises the view's of the piofessors ]ust quoted — 

“ The present training m the study of English literature is largely futile 
because the students do not know English well enough to use it wnth even 
moderate ease and correctness All that the study of English literature 
means to them is an eveicise in meinon by vrhich certain phrases and 
sentences from essays bj' such men as Stopford A Brooke or Carl} le are to 
be retained sufficiently long to be disgorged when wanted ” 

117 Ml T 0 D Dunn suggests a middle coiuse , he does not 
recommend any study of English Iiteiature as such m the school 
hut advocates — 

“ traimng m the use of the English language only, assisted by the reading 
of simple English tevts arranged to that end Skilful choice of reaing material 
may enable ‘ literature ’ to be^ introduced , but its study will be as it were, 
unconscious ” 

118 On the other hand Mr Mark Hunter, till recently Pio- 
fessoi of English m Madras, wiites- — 

“ I do not believe that for university purposes, any such distinction can 
bepiofitabl} drawn Oners verv familiar with criticism of a purely destnic- 
tive tlmactei of literal}- courses m English, and endless exhortations to mJ*k-e 
OUI courses more ‘ practical ’ hive been addressed to us If anv thing m the 
shape of constructive criticism his been olfeied it has hitherto escaped my 
notice, and I hav c ) et to see, cv en in rough outline, anv sort of definite scheme 
foi a piactical ’ umversitv couT=e in English After all for university 
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purposes, the study oflanguage cannot well be separated from a study of books, 
and books possessing a literary value will always be found to be more suitable 
than bool^ which have none The practical ends will themselves be best 
served if the course m Enghsh be a well-conceived hterary course Besides, 
courses in Enghsh are intended to serve cultural no less than practical ends 
I do not beheve there is in reality any conflict of aims A course m English 
will be of practical value, that is to say, it will give the student what he wants 
for the successful study of other subjects, and for engaging profitably in practi- 
cal affairs — capacity to read with understanding, habits of clear and 
accurate thmlnng, facility in expression — very largely in proportion as the 
course is hterary ” 

* Bai Bahadur Bhagvati Sahay, Officiating Inspector of Schools 
in Bihai and Orissa, would insist on a paper at matriculation 
testing a certain degree of acquaintance with English literature 
He writes^ — 

“ The fact that a working knowledge of the Enghsh language is not enough 
for college studies seems to have been altogether lost sight of Not to speak 
of an Indian, even an Englishman whose mother tongue js Enghsh and who 
has not been taught Enghsh as a hterary language, will not be able to follow 
a college course , and yet m this country it is believed that, if we teach the 
student just to read, write, speak and understand simple Enghsh, we quahfy 
him for a college course The root of the evil lies in this ” 

Mr P K CJiatterjee, Vice-Prmcipal of the Carmichael College, 
Bangpur, thinks that a practical trainmg in the use of the English 
language should supplement and not supplant tiaining m the 
study of English literature, whether at school oi at the university 

X — University iiaimng in English 

119 At the present moment English (mcluding English 
literature) is compulsory at the intermediate exarmnations in arts 
and science (which are identical in this subject) and also at the 
B A examination But no English is required after matriculation 
for students of medicine or engineering ^ It is to be noted that 
the regulations prescribe that the qjiestions on unseen passages 
at the mtermediate , examinations shall be “ from books of the 
same standard of difficulty as -those recommended for the 
matiiculation examination ’ It might have been expected that 
-an additional two years’ course of study ought to have allowed 
of a higher standard for such passages 


- Question 8 

» In law students cannot proceed to a degree unless they have previously taken a 
uegreo m arts or science 
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120 153 Witnesses have given definite replies to section ii (/) 
of Question 11 ^ 

“ Do you think that English should be taught to all students during their 
university course and, if so, what kind of teaching would you advocate for 
those whose general couise of study may be other than linguistic 

Of these llO^ would give training in English to all students, 
linguistic and non-linguistic, up to the degree stage , but they divide 
themselves into three groups (a) 48 who would give the same train- 
ing, including English literature to all students , (6) 21 who would 
also give the same trainmg to all students, but who would make 
that training mainly practical and not include English literature^ 
except for those specialismg in English , and (c) 48 who would 
difiPerentiate between linguistic and non-hnguistic students, and 
who would give a literary training to the linguistic, and a practical ■ 
framing to'the non-hnguistic The remaining witnesses are divided 
into smaller groups 14 would make English compulsory for all 
students up to the intermediate stage and-for linguistic students up 
to the degree stage , five wmiild simply make English compulsory 
up to the degree stage for linguistic students only , five would make 
English compulsory for all students, but only up to the inter- 
mediate stage , and ten would not make it compulsory at all 

121 We have excluded from the last category a few witnesses 
like Mr Barrow and Mr Richey, who think that English is required 
in the university at present but ought not to be required when 
the teaching in English is improved in the secondary schools Mr 
Ban ow thinks that if all students aftei then school course could 
read and write and speak modern English, all that would be necessaiy 

for students with no special taste for languages would be to / 
ensure that they did not forget the English they had learnt , and 
of that he thinks there would be little danger with the practice 
of listenm^ to lectures and the opportunities for conversaiion and •» 
for reading papers and modem Enghsh books 

122 The cleavage of opinion apparent among the witnesses 
in dealmg with section h(d) of Question 11 (see paragraphs 114-118 
above) naturally reappears imder section (u) (/) , the most interesting 
of the replies under this headmg are those which deal with the 

^ In regard to these statistics the same caution must be given as is given m para 26 
above 

^ We have, however, moluded m this number one or two witnesses who make specific ! 

exceptions in the case of technologicial and medical students ! 


! 

1 
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tipiniug reqimed for non-linguistic students, a category wlucli 
would include not only science “students but students in liistory 
end economics as well as those m medicine and technology I'll 
J ogendia Kath Hazia regards as the essential in the training required 

foi such a student an amount of knowledge which will enable him to 

express himself systematically and in good English in saying what 
he has to say on the subjects of his studies, an ideal identical 
with that of ilr Gilchrist and of the chemistry professors quoted 
above (paragraph 115) 

123 But Mr Hazra defines the object lathei than the method 
of such training, in legard to which several witnesses make sugges- 
tions Ml C E "W Jones proposes a general course for the non- 
linguistic students — , _ 

“ (ff) Eppid reading of a certain number of standaid vorlrs ok 
general interest {b) frequent essays on tbe submct matter of those books, (c)^ 
conversations or discussions, between teacliers and students and between 
students and students, on matters of general interest”, with a degree course 
on much tbe same lines 

!Mr Cuthheitson Jones thinks that standard English prose works 
should he read by students ‘ m their leisuie hours ’ under the super- 
vision of their tutois l\Ir A H jMackeirzie writes on the same 
Imes as Mr C E W Jones and BIi Cuthbertson Jones he thinks 
students should be framed to read books for the sake of then con- 
tents , that they need not be taught to grasp the significance oi each 
phrase, the aim being to give them the powei to read intelligently ^ 
and qiuckly , and that m composition, students should be trained 
to refer to books for information on some specific subject to make ^ 
intelhgent use of en index, and. to collect from difterent souices, 
and arrange, facts bearing on a given topic j^Cr M B Cameion 
who also suggests a course for such students, thinks that it should 
be given by the best teaching pon er available for English 

124 Bai Mahendia Chandra Mitra Bahadui makes the interest- 
ing suggestion that the English comse, for non-hngiustic students 
should deal with the histoiy of the subject and that they should 
study extracts from the uoiks of the best authors, mcludmg 
the biographies of^eat scientific men ” As English is the only 
medium of exchanging the thoughts of the people of diffeient 
provinces ” he suggests that the study of English literatiue should 
be compulsory throughout and Mr Jaygopal Banerjee, Umver^ity 
Lecturer in English, makes similar proposals 
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125 Botli Rai Blmpatmath Das Baliadui, Piofessoi of Chemis- 
try at Dacca, and Di B C Ghosh, Univeisity Lecturei in Philo- 
sojiliy and Psychology, and Lectin ei at the Belgachia College of 
^ledicine and the Vidyasagar College, aie anxious that science 
students should study English literature up to the inteimediate 
stage. After that stage the foimer witness suggests that the reading 
should he limited to populai prose works on scientific hteiature 
h}’- Tyndall and Daiumi and Proctor, scientific essays by Thoipe, 
Bamsay and Til den, and Mi R A Gregory’s book on, Discoveiy, 
while Dr Ghose recommends that medical students who have not 
passed the intermediate standard should receive some training in 
English composition ^ 

126 Rai Dinanath Bisvas Bahadm, Secretary ^pf the Eduaid 
College Pabna, thinks that students in science and technology 
should be required to attend courses in English, but only to pass 
class examinations and not umveisity examinations in that 
subject “ 

127 Ml Paian]p 3 m Principal of the Eergusson College, 
Poona, combines a plea for the claims of English literature 
as an indispensable influence on Indian education, mth valuable 
suggestions for practical tiaimng during the university course ^ 

“ In schqol,” he urites^ “ a distinction should certainly be drawn between 
a knowledge of the language and a knowledge of its literature But in the uni- 


^ The numher of such students m the medical colleges is almost non existent "t the 
present day See Chapter XXHI, para 42' 

^ See Chapter XVII oil Examinations paras 112 114 and paras 160 167 
^ Detailed suggestions m regard to method not referred to in the text have been made 
by Maulvi TassaJduq Ahmed (who proposes among other thmgs the use of debating 
societies to overcome bashfulness in speaking English and the editmg of a bi Imgual 
school ]oumal under the supervision of a teacher ) , Khan Bahadur Maulvi AhsanuIJah , 
ySirP & Sivasiamv Anei (vlio advocates training in the use of a dictiomrj, an 
a istrumeat verj’- httle ’’owned or used m schools , and the abandonment of questions 
anvolvmg criticism of literary authors, v Inch can be crammed from text books) , the 
Association of University U omen m India , Sir Gooroo Dass Baneipee , Mr Jajgopa] 
Bxnerjee (who thinks undue importance is attached to the process^ of translation and re 
translation and advocates mtensive teachmg of one or two text hooks) , 3Mr J B Barrow 
(whose book on Language and Literature should be consulted for a fuller development 
of his suggestions) , Mr Chmta Haran Chakravarti (who suggests that boys should be 
tramed m takmg notes of the mam points of their teachers’ lessons, as a preparation for 
similar note takmg in class) , Mr TOD Dunn (who msists on the cultivation of the 
power of expression in English from the earliest stages, ear trammg and conversation, and 
"the use of modern hterary material dealmg with ideas familiar to young Indian minds) , Mr 
iRabmdra Mohan Duttr , Mr Surendra Mohan Ganguli, 3Ir Syamacharin Ganguli, Mr 


/ 
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versity it is important that the study of the two should go together, the first 
having more importance m the earlier stages but the second getting inore'^ 
and more important in the later ones All the present advance of India is 
due to the study of English hterature and of the ideals it embodies by Indians ^ 
Nothmg should be done to cut away the source of these ideals By the time 
that every young man is a graduate he should have some acquaintance with 
some of the masterpieces of English hterature and if he specialises in any 
of the literary subjects he should have a fairly good knowledge of the history 
and tendencies of Enghsh thought and letters ” 

In regard to university teaching in English he writes — 

“ English must be taught to all students for the first tv o yeais of their 
course at least Eor students whose <^uvse of study is not linguistic a detailed 
course lu the older Enghsh classics — especially in poetr} — need not be insisted 
upon Thej should be encouraged to read Enghsh prose, though I believe it 
is not possible to find a place for an examination in Enghsh in the last two 
years It would not be so difficult to require a fan proficiency in writing 
an essay I think that in colleges there should necessarily he a few hours a 
week reserved for the rapid reading of Enghsh for each class of students 

R N Gilchrist (who suggests that good modern novels and pla3’’s would be more useful 
than Milton or Shakespeare ) , Blr Haridas Goswamy (who, among other useful sugges 
tions, stronglv advocates compulsory oral tests m conversation, readmg and dictation, 
and proposes that short hohday courses on modem methods should be organised for 
teachers, and traveUmg bursaries provided to allow them to see the teaching of English 
carried on under successful conditions) , Mr W E Griffith , Mr Jatmdra Chandra 
Guha , Mr Bajanikanta Guha (who advocates greater use of dictation) , Mr U O Gupta 
(who advocates the readmg of English translations of the Mahabharata and the Rama 
yana, and, for Musahnans, of Persian books) , Mauh i A K Eazlul Huq , Kazi 
Imdadul Huque , Mr T Cuthbertson Jones (who gives an analysis of a method 
translation and retranslation) , Maulvi Abdul Karim (who thmlvs teachmg by means 
of translation the least effective method of leammg a foreign language) , Mr A H 
Mackenzie, hir NarendrakumarMajumder, Mr Adhar Chandra Mukerjee.^Mr H V 
Nanjundayya, Dr Bidhan Chandra Ray , Mr Joges Chandra Ray, ■'Mr J A Richey, 
Dr Brajendranath Seal (who advocates more exorcises in origmal composition and an 
enquny into methods used m Europe and m Egypt) , Mr Benoy Kumar Sen , 
Mr Pran Han Sen , Dr Nares Chandra Sen Gupta , Mr H Sharp (who believes in 
the translation and retranslation method) , Dr P D Shastri , Mr P C Singh 
(who suggests that the text-books used in different - classes should be co ordmated) , 
Mr Anandaluashna Sinha , Miss L Sorabji , IMr E W Sudmersen , Mr F C 
Turner , hir M P 'West (who thmks that if translation from Bengali mto Enghsh 
wore substituted for the reverse process “ the matriculate pupil would bo fifty per cent 
better m half the time ”) , Mr W 0 Wordsworth (who desires more dictation, readmg, 
parsmg and analysis) Other detailed suggestions have been made, m reply to 
Question 1, by Dr Abdurrahman , Sir Gooroo Dass Banorjoe , Mr Nibaranohandra 
Bhatlaobarya, Professor of Physiology m the Presidencj College (who thinks that a 
large amount of eneigj is devoted to the leammg of Enghsh and thatitis a mistake to 
increase the stram by dev otmg so much tune to v emaoular, though he holds that 
umvcrsitv education will not bo perfected m India till it can be imparted through the 
vernaculars) , Mr Horambachnndra Maitra Prmoipal of the City College. 

^ CoTiparo the evidence of Justice S r All Imam, quoted m para 72 above 
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and this should be entrusted not to the regular professors of English but to 
those who teach the students their regular subjects Practice in English 
composition and in making a connected speech for a few minutes would he 
a very desiiahle addition to the student of science or mathematics But all 
this should he done m a thoroughly practical, and not in a pedantic, spirit ” 

XI Yanous suggestions on methods of teaching English 

128 We liave received many other valuable and interesting 
suggestions in regaid to nietliod-geneially which we cannot afiord 
space to discuss in detail A refeience is given to the names of 
the vatnesses in question in the accompanying footnote ^ 

XII — Summary of the situation in legard to the teaching of English 

129 The present position in regard to the teaching of 
Enghsh may be summarised as follows 

A knowledge of Enghsh is at present regarded as of essential 
necessity to the umveisity student m Bengal During the ten 
years of his school hfe he gives fai more attention to it than to 
any other subject , in the last two years he often devotes on an 
average 14 hours in school and 12 hours out of school to it, 26 houis 
mail, that is more than is allotted to any single subject in any 
secondary system m any country with which we are acquainted 
The result obtained, though real, is totally inadequate to the time 
and efforts spent on it by teachers and by taught 

XIII — The teaching of the mother tongue 

130 We have referred m Chaptei YIII^ to the vital im 2 iortance 
of the mother tongue IMany ivitnesses in oral evidence during 
our tour, and some in mitten, have expressed to us the view that 
the mother tongiie is neglected m the schools and colleges of Bengal 
m spite of the university regulations and in the opmion of some 
persons the univeisity requirements are such that too little attention 
to the subject is demanded of the teachmg institutions We have 
discussed this mattei m Chapter XVI and shall deal ^ with it 
further in Chapteis XLI and XLII 

* See footnote to para 127 above 

^ Paras 67 and 89 

= See Chapter XVn on Examinations, paras 112 114 and paras 160 167^ 



CHAPTER XIX 


Conditions of Student Life 
I — Intioduetion 

1 True education is tlie develojimeiit, by tiaiiiing and self- 
training, under tbe imiiulse of a social ideal of all a student’s 
po-ners, physical, moial and intellectual One of the things which 
such an education may give to him is a rightly piopoitioned 
view of society, of his place in it and of his obligations towards it 

“ The supreme object of education, ’ writes Mr Haridas Gosuamy,^ 
“ IS not bread-winnm" preparation (essential as that is) nor its instrument , 
not high technical skill (good as that is too), nor learning (necessary too), but 
the complete indnidual and social blossoming of the pupil, the flou ering of 
a human being in holiness, truth and beauty m health of body and strength 
of character, with a passion for serwce and skill to serve uith that especial 
genius uhich God ha’s given to each , in short, the making of a citizen wortln 
of his regional home and university, of his natn e countri and humanity , 
— a true vorld citizen ’ 

2 Such an education comes not alone fiom professors or tutors, 
nor alone from the s'fudy of books and work in laboratories, from 
leflexion and seli-criticism but also, and in great measure from 
the social character and the conscious or implicit pufpose of the 
community to which the student belongs and from the resulting 
environment in which he moves This, as Plato saw, is foi 
most men the_chief influence which foims habit andjihaiactei in 
youth In this chapter therefore we shall attempt two tasks, con- 
nected though distinct , on the one hand, to picture the environ- 
ment of student life in Bengal— an enviionment which has gieat 
powei for good oi evil— and on the other hand to portiay the like- 
ness of the typical student This inquiry is of central importance 
to a ]ust estimate of the present situation It mil also demon- 
strate the urgent need foi improvement 

1 ' 

II —The migrator<j shident, and hs lodging vJnle at college %n 

Bengal 

3 The problem of students’ residence in India and especially 
in Bengal, is, in some ways, unique The Bengali student is 


Question 1 
{ 312 ) 
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of 'migratory habits , and these habits are encouiaged by social 
conditions which are described in a later paiagiaph During 
1917-18, 51 colleges of Calcutta Umversity had on their lolls 

- 27,290 students Of these only 8,942 (oi 32 7 per cent ) belonged 
to the toum or even to the district^ in which the college is 
situated , the rest came from elsewhere Immigration was most 
marked into Calcutta, which is a magnet to the mufassal Of the 
15,755 students in the 22 Calcutta institutions,^ no fewer than 
12,365 came from the mufassal The Central College had only 
67 Calcutta students out of a total of 642 the Bangabasi College 
only 266 out of 1,431 , the Ripon College not moie than 190 out of 
1,881. In a less marked degree, the same conditions obtain m 
the mufassaL Rajshahi College, out of a total of 779, had 567 
students who did not belong to the toivn or district , the Edwaid 
College, Pabna, 160 out of 398 Chittagong College was exceptional 
m having only 88 immigrant students out of 328 but this was 
because, though, students fiom the district are scattered among 
colleges far afield, Chittagong itself seems, to those who live at a 
distance, to be in a remote corner of Bengal ^ 

4 The migration _pt students is geneial throughout Bengal 
The large Calcutta colleges aie fed from practically eveiy distiict 

- The Piesidency College, for example, draws its students fiom 
27 districts of Bengal, as well as fiom 13 other piovmcos or native 
states , the City College from 25 districts of the Presidency and 
fiom ren other regions as well The more important mufassal 
colleges cast their nets almost as widely. Rajshahi College includes 
natives of 24 Bengal districts, besides Assam, Bihar and Cooch 
Behai , even the Cotton College, in i emote Gauhati, can count 
students from 16 Bengal districts To put the same facts in 
another nay, each district sendsuts youths to a large number of 
institutions Of the 1,481 college students whose homes aie in the 
district of M)maensmgh, 1,031 aie distiibated ovei 40 mstitutions 
outside the district , of the 497 students from Baiikiua district who 
aie at college, 277 aie distiibuted ovei 29 colleges m other districts 
These figures prove the remaikable mobility of the Bengali 

1 It should 1)0 uoted <hat » vorj Jargo proportion oven oi the students -nbo comb 
from the district in 'nhich the college IS situated must live an aj fiom homo during term 
time 

- Excluding Ci\jI Engineering College, Sihpnr 
* ’ Tlio detailed statistics will be found m Statement III, Volume XIII 
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student , and tins mobility is mainly responsible for the residential 
problem This outstanding feature of student life m Bengal ought 
to make it easy to attract the students to a relatively small number 
of centres where special facilities could be provided 

5 The migratory habits of the Bengah student are due to 
many causes To travel far for education is m India an ancient 
tradition The custom of the country makes it habitual Owmg 
to the small size of the towns in Bengal and the lack -of local facili- 
ties for quick transit, the number of students who can travel 
•daily from their homes to the mufassal colleges and back in the 
evenmg is very limited Again, students are drawn to Calcutta 
by the fascination and glamour of the great city, by its superioi 
educational advantages and the large choice of colleges which 
it offers, by the comparative vigour of its social and intellectual 
life and, in particular, by its healthmess The larger mufassal 
centres, Dacca, Ea3shahi and Berhampur, have like, though lesser, 
attractions , some of them are healthier than the malaria-ridden 
country-side , and their colleges enjoy consideiable prestige Ma'ny 
students, again, welcome the opportumty to escape from the res 
angustae of their home and village conditions into the fuller and 
less circumscribed life of the towns Above all, Bengal is a country 
of villages and scattered homesteads , its towns, with the excep- 
tions of Calcutta and Dacca, are few and small, and this makes 
migration inevitable for most students 

6 For these reasons Bengali parents are wdlmg to send their 
sons to distant colleges , and the sons aie eager to )go The 
difficulty IS to provide for their accommodation The individual 
student cannot easily arrange for his own residence, as he does, 
foi instance, in London In Bengal, means of rapid local transit 
are (except m Calcutta) non-existent Social usage unth its secluded 
home-life does not allow the letting of lodgings in the western 
sense of the word Boarding houses aie few, and hotels are too 
expensive for the vast majority of students The joint-family, 
in some measure, provides an alternative As a social institution 
it has gradually become loss coherent and compiehensive than in 
former days ; its remoter obligations are less invariably felt or 
acknowledged But it is still a social umt of the first importance 
Distant relatives stdl feel that they have a real claim on each other , 
and, since a great many lliadralol families have relations or 
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representatives m Calcutta, a student can often live with, some 
member of the joint-family tbougb in many cases he may be no 
near connexion Living with a relative or ‘ guardian is still 
the most frequent solution of the residential problem in Indian 
college life ^ 

7 Eesidence with relatives and guardians is both natural and, 
in many cases, healthy But the sigmficance of the word ‘ guar- 
dian ’ IS often' vague , and in a large proportion of cases there 
IS no pretence that the ‘ guardian ’ is a relative The word 
‘ guardian ’ has in fact become almost a technical term for any 
person with whom a student lives , and for this reason careful and 
individual enquiry as to the nature of the ‘ guardianship ’ is 
necessary Often enough the ‘ guaidian ’ is merely a person who 
allows the student to live in his house in return for tutorial 
instruction for his sons The Principal of Midnapore College 
told us that one of his most promising students had suddenly 
deteriorated in his work He made enquiries and found that the 
‘ guardian ’ exacted from the student many hours’ tutoring for 
his sons every day in return for the nommal ‘ guardianship ’ 
Because the terms ‘ relative ’ and ‘ guardian ’ aie so compre- 
hensive, there is room for abuse 

111 — Stefs talen to fiovide smtahle lesidences joi students, and 

supe] vision of them 

8 The joint-family, even in its most extended form, and the 
system of guardianship, however laxly interpieted, cannot provide 
all the accommodation needed for the multitude of students v ho 
flock to the colleges, especially in Calcutta Orgamsed provision 
of residence foi students who have neither homes nor lelatives in 
Calcutta has long been necessaiy 

9 For a long time very little effort was made to provide 
this accommodation The despatch cf 1854 does not allude to the 
question A quarter of a century latei, an important departure 
was made in the history of Indian education by the foundation of 
the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh, where Sir 
Syed Ahmad planned the provision of a liberal education for 


I In 23 Calcutta colleges m 1017-18, there uereonh 3,413 students who hclonecd 
to the City, but no less than 8,154 were returned as living vnth relativ cs and an adai 
tional 1,229 -with guardians 
VOL n 
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Musalmans on tlie basis of a residential system The Commission 
of 1882, tbougb alive to the issues, „ refrained from detailed 
recommendations “ Nothing but want of funds, ” they wiote,^ 
“ stands in the way of a fuller development of the residential 
system ” In 1887, the Government of India diew the atten- 
tion of local Governments to 'the necessity of establishmg hostels 
and boarding houses m which students should be made amenable 
to something like home discipline At the same time they suggested 
that “ an ill-managed boaiding house in a large town might 
easily become a hot-bed of evil The lephes to this leference 
pointed out that, though the provision of residence was regarded 
as an essential part of education, the expense involved had pre- 
vented any large extension of the system The Government of 
India themselves added that “ the State already bears a dispropor- 
tionate share of the expenditure on higher education and the 
obligation of providing boarding houses where they do not exist 
is one which local Governments are naturally loath to accept'' It 
IS an appropriate object for private liberality which should be 
encouraged to regard it as worthy of its benefactions 

10 Private liberality was soon forthcoming The Oxford 
Jlission to Calcutta had been studying the problems of student 
life in Bengal, and had been impressed by the urgent need for 
good housing accommodation In 1894 they opened their fiist 
hostel m Calcutta, which has ever since remained a model of what 
a hostel should be Their aim was not to provide instruction 
for students, but rather to place them in healthy surroundings 
and under careful supervision Their action drew attention to 
the whole question, and other missionaiy societies soon began 
to -follow the example, notably*the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion who have paid particulai caie to the provision of facilities 
for physical exercise 

11 The Universities Commission of 1902 did not feel it neces- 
sary to do more than ofEei a few general recommendations in regard 
to the residence of students in hostels They went no further 
than the expression of a hope that ” in the course of time_the 
provision of quarters for all students not residing with parents 

’ Report, pari, 308 

s Report on the subject of the D soiplme nna Moral Trainint;, in Schools and Ckdler-es 
1890 page 16 ° ’ 

° 76i(l , page 5 
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or guardians may be made one of the conditions of affiliation at 
least for new colleges 

12 The first attempt to establish an orgamsed system for the 
provision and supervision of students’ residences in Bengal was 
made by the Government in 1904 Its action ivas prompted by 
a report drawn up by the late Sir Charles Russell, then a professor 
at Presidency College 2 The Government of Bengal decided to hire 
a certain number of houses in Calcutta which were to be used as 
students’ messes attached to particular colleges, and to accept res- 
ponsibility for the rent The colleges on their part were to be res- 
ponsible for the collection of rent from the students, which was 
to be handed over to Government Though it was anticipated 
that the money so collected would be sufficient to cover its liability, 
Government considered it advisable to provide in the budget for 
a possible loss of Rs 1 0,000 in the first ye^r of the experiment At 
the same time, Government appomted one of its officers Inspector 
of Hostels to draw up regulations, select and assign houses, and 
generally supervise the mauguiation of the new scheme At the 
end of the first year, this officer reported that supenntendents 
of messes should be appomted by Government As it was found 
impracticable to recover the salaries of the superintendents, either 
from the students or from the colleges concerned. Government 
also agreed 'to bear this further expense (estimated at Rs 3,350 
a year) as an experimental measure for four years 

13 In the meantime the Umversities Act had been passed, 
and, after an interval of some two years, the new regulations had 
been drawn up and put in force Under the terms of the new 
Act the responsibility of- ensuring that the students of each college 
are residing under satisfactory conditions rests with the college 
authorities Clause 21 (^) (c) runs as follows — 

“ A college applying for affiliation to the University shall satisfy the 
S3ndicate that provision will be made, in conformity Avith the legulations, 
for the residence, in the college or in lodgings approved by the college, of 
students not resiffing with their parenfg and guardians ” 

14 The regulations enumerate all the permisable categories 
of residence for students and the rules and conditions which must 


^ Report, page 16 

‘ We are much indebted to the information submitted by JIi Gilchnsfc and Mr 
J R Banerjee m their report, which is included in the General Memorindi, p-ige 246 and 
lollOTTing 
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b6 applied to es-cli But it should be added that a large nuEuber of 
students live in residences unrecognised by the University We 
shall refer to these residences as ‘ unhcensed messes - 
A student may reside — 

(e) vitli his parents, or other legal guardian, or guardian approved by 
the principal of his college , 

(6) m hostels These may he ot two kinds, collegiate and non-collegiate. 
A collegiate hostel being under the direct and exclusive control of 
one college can onlv admit students of that college of which it 
forms an integral part A non-coUegiate hostel is a students’ board' 
ing house under external management, bnt recognised bv the 
Unnersitv pronded that the authorities can give reasonable 
guarantee for its continued maintenance It may include students 
from any college and, imder certain conditions, tutors of such 
students, and school boys reading m recognised schools u ho are 
nearlv related to students residing in the hostel A non-collegiate 
hostel IS mider the supervTsion of a manager, and under the 
general control of a vusitmg committee composed of three persons, 
of whom at least two are representatives of the college or colleges 
concerned An institution of this kind would be more accurately 
described as an inter-coUegiate hostel, a term v^’hich is used else- 
where in this rep'ort , 

(c) m messes These again may be of two lands, attached or unattached , 
and both are defined as temporary boarding houses formed by 
a combination of students who desire to share expenses An 
attached mess has much in common with the collegiate hostel 
* It IS attached to a college and can only admit students from that 
college and it is subject to the control of the principal Au 
unattached mess on the other hand, may include students from 
anv college , it is subject to the general control of a visiting 
comnuttee consisting of three persons, of whom two at least 
must be representatives of the college or colleges concerned , and it 
receives no subvention from public funds , 

(d) m private lodgings But it is provided that a student under 18 v ears 
of age must be accompanied bv- a tutor approv ed by his parents 
or other guardian, and that in any case the Students’ Residence 
Committee of the Umv-ersity must be satisfied that he can be 
permitted to live there without detriment to his health, studies 
and character 

15 The regulations also provide for the administration of the 
foregoing rules There is a Central and controllmg authority called 
the Students’ Residence Conimittee, composed of six Fellows of the 
Senate, of whom three at least must be Indians, and elected at the 
annual meetm^of the Senate Working along with this Committee 
IS the Inspector of Messes, a university ofificial w-hose salary and 
expenses are met by Government This officer visits the attached 
and unattached messes as well as the mter-collegiate hostels, and 
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repoits any iiregulaiities which he may notice in the course of 
his inspections to the principals of the colleges concerned The 
Students’ Residence Committee is not authorised by the regula- 
tions to inteifeie with the internal management of a hostel or 
mess, or with the control of a principal over his students But if 
the Committee is satisfied upon the report of one or more of its ^ 
members, or of an inspector, that a hostel or mess is maintained 
or conducted in a manner contravening the regulations, it may 
report the matter to the Syndicate 

16 "When the new regulations came into force, it became clear 
that the conduct of the mess scheme inaugurated by the Govern- 
ment of Bengal should be transferred to the University , inasmuch 
as, under the Act, the responsibility for seeing that the regulations 
in regard to residence were complied with by the colleges rested 
upon the University After a somewhat prolonged discussion, 
the Government of Bengal agreed to be responsible for any deficit 
in the house rents up to a maximum of Rs 9,000, for the salary 
and office expenses of the Inspector of Messes, and for any deficits 
incurred m the management of the messes attached to the Gov- 
ernment colleges Beyond this, the Government of Bengal ceased 
to take any direct part in the provision and supermtendence of 
students’ messes 

17 Though tJie Government thus withdrew from the direct con- 
trol of messes, it did not cons der its responsibility in the matter 
of providing residential accommodation altogether abrogated 
Lord Hardinge, in particular, took a keen interest in the question, 
and in 1910 visited several messes in Calcutta During his regime, 
the Government of India made liberal grants towards the construc- 
tion of hostels Between'1911 and 1915 no less than Rs 37,79,000 
have been spent on hostels from Imperial giants , there are also 
unspent balances amounting to Rs 14,48,000 ^ Although the 
war has necessitated the discontinuance of these giants. His Excel- 
lency Lord Chelmsford, the present Chancellor of the Umversity, 
has evinced an equal personal interest in the problem of stu- 
dents’ residence and has visited many hostels and messes in 
Calcutta 


^ A snm of Ks 10,000 from an Imperial coatnbution was available for several years 
but the grant has been discontinued durmg the war 
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lY — Descu'phon of hostels {collegiate and intei -collegiate) 

18 During the course of our inquiry we, or delegations from 
our number, have visited a number of collegiate and intei -collegiate 
hostels, both in Calcutta and in the mutassal 

19 St Paul’s College, which is essentially residential, has two 
excellent hostels m the same grounds as the college itself One 
consists of a three sided court, the other is in the foim of the letter 
L Each consists of three storeys of a depth of a single room and 
has a veiandah The end rooms are allotted to the wardens or 
sub-wardens, who thus command a view of the entire lengthy of 
the hostel Theie are seven professors in residence With a lew 
exceptions, the rooms are single looms There are well-kept 
bath-rooms, lavatories m each hostel, and an airy sick-room In 
eack hostel there aie several elected prefects , and each resident 
has to sign the roll-call in the prefect’s room, mormng and evening 
Applications for leave to stay out in the evening aftei eight o’clock 
have to be granted by |the prefect and warden The penalties for 
breaches of hostefrules are fines and ‘ gatmg There are specified 
‘ study times ’ both mormng and evening, when every student 
IS obliged to be in his own room There is a dming room for 
Hindus of all castes in each hostel, and a common hall for all others 
There are ample facihties for physical ex^ercise close by, including 
a swimming bath, a cricket and football field, tenms and fives 
courts 

20 Serampore College has three hostels, of which one forms a 
beautiful quadrangle close to the college and the other two are 
some way distant Theie is a common loom with a libeial supply 
of books and magazines The arrangements of the hostels are in 
many ways similar to those of St Paul’s College, and we feel the 
less need to enlarge on them here 'because a detailed account 
IS given in the memorandum submitted by the college staff in 
the answer to Question 17 

21 The Scottish Churches College hostels are scattered in 
the streets adjoimng the college, and there is a resident professor ^ 
m each Each hostel has its library managed and supported by 
the students themselves The management is not radically different 
from that of Serampore or St Paul’s The smallness of the 


* There is accommodat on for mnrned Furopean professors in these hostels 
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hostels (50 to 100 students m eacli) allows close contact and 
friendly intercourse between professors and students 

22 We commend especially tbe admirable system of discipline 
in these colleges, in the maintenance of which prefects and momtors 
play a part ^ 

23 Representative of a different type is the Eden Hindu Hostel, 
attached to the Presidency College The buildings are in the form 
of a laige red-biick quadrangle, three sides of which consist of 
living rooms and the fourth of long low dimng halls The grassy 
lawn enclosed is large enough for hockey or cricket, and is used 
for these purposes The fact that 254 students are accom- 
modated in the hostel differentiates it from the much smaller 
hostels described above Under the trust deed, admission is 
confined to Hmdus, another point of dissimilarity There is a 
resident^member of the staff in charge as superintendent and there 
are two assistant superintendents The hostel is divided into 
SIX V ards A professor is attached to each ward but his duties are 
not clearly defined , and he is not leqmred to live in the hostel 
A European professor, in particular, finds it difiicult to obtain suit- 
able quarters near the hostel Each ward has a nominated prefect 
who takes roll-calls and enjoys certain privileges The ward has^ 
some activities of its own, a debating society and a magazine, 
and one or more annual social gatherings AATiat corporate life 
there is, is thus practically based on the ward and not on the 
hostel Most of the rooms contain three or four students each, 
but there are several single rooms , these are, however, dark and 
ill-ventilated On the whole the Eden Hostel may be regarded 
as a favourable specimen of the type of hostel which accommodates 
hundreds of residents but provides no adequate facilities for recrea- 
tion, and very few opportunities for intercourse between teachers 
and students 

24 In the same category are included some of the hostels 
recently built from a grant provided by the Government of India 
for the use of students of the City, Kipon, Bangabasi and Vidya- 
sagar Colleges Their size is explamed by the heavy puce of 
land in Calcutta But what characterises them is not so much 
the nature of the buildings as the absence of proper supervision and 
contact If these hostels were divided mto wards, each contam- 


1 Serampore College has no prefects 
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ing quarters for a teaclierj they uiiglit in time develop e sorne of 
the best features of residential life 

25 The college hostels in the mufassal aie, geneiaUy speaking, 
nioie satisfactory than those ir Calcutta In many of the mufassal 
towns which ue visited wc saw attractive and well-supervised 
hostels Those of the Wesleyan Mission College, Bankma, seemed to 
us admirably siuted foi the purpose, while the supervision was well- 
conducted At Mymensingh there aie separate hostels for Musal- 
mans and Hmdus , and these aie enclosed in the same compound 
which IS walled and levelled There is plentj^ of space foi games. 
At the Hindu Academy, Daulatpur, the students’ residences have 
been economically built with mat walls on a wooden fiame woik 
Those of our membeis uho visited Gauhati were much attracted 
by the hostels of the Cotton College These were of a single storey, 
built in paiaUel langes, suriounded by gardens, uuth kitchens at 
a distance The rooms weie clean and well-kept , a common loom 
and quarters foi a superintendent were included in each range 

26 The lesidential ariaugements at the Muhammadan Anglo- 
Oiiental College, Aligarh, have been developed ivith such thoiough- 
ness that we draw attention to the description of them by 
Dr Wall Mohammad m ansuer to Question 17 

27 Turmng to intei-collegiate hostels (? e , hostels which'aie 
not limited to students from any single college) we select for special 
mention those maintained by the .Oxford Mission at Calcutta and 
Dacca and by the Baptist Mission at Dacca, and the Y M C A 
hostels , and the Baker and Elhot hostels foi Muslim students 
111 Calcutta There are also in Calcutta a Buddhist hostel and an 
Oiiya Law Students’ hostel, the chaiactei of which is sufficiently 
mdicated by their names We took the opportunity of visiting 
several of these hostels which,'for the most pait, are characterised 
bv their admirably management and their attractive buildings 
Seveial of Them provide single rooms for students and facilities 
foi social recreation 

28 A different t}'pe is represented by the Victoria Hostel at 
Madras It accommodates about 300 students diawn from a 
number of colleges Its large red brick bmlding stands behind 
the Presidency College, near the sea and with plenty of open space 
all round A professor of the Piesidency College acts as warden 
and lives m an adjoming house There are also a sub-warden 
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and a sergeant ivlio look after minor matters of discipline Students 
of all castes and sects live in the hostel, and are grouped into a 
Dumber of messes which they manage themselves 


T — Besc) iftwn of messes, licensed {attached o? unattached) and 

unlicensed 

29 Competent obseiveis have told us that in many messes 
"the conditions of life aie highly detrimental to the health of the 
inmates 

“ Students,” says Mi Holland,^ “ have been boused in conditions insanitaiy 
and unhealtb} beiond woids Oppressed by poverty they have gone 
straight for the cheapest, and therefore the worst lodgings they can find 
Puny in ph}sique, huddled together, without recreation or health exercise, 
in the slums of Calcutta the> have tended to become stunted and overstrain- 
ed in body with a nervous sj'stem often reduced to hysteiical conditions ” 

The Eev W H Ct Holmes of the Oxfoid Mission^ confiims 
this opinion — 

” The houses in which they mostly live are in the congested parts of the 
•citj , the rooms are filled to their utmost capacity , the staff of servants is 
inadequate , the looms and passages and staircases are generally dirty and 
sometimes filthy, whilst the sanitary accommodation is in an indescribable 
state ” 

^Ye have seen messes in Calcutta and in othei paits of Bengal 
which justify these desciiptions 

30 As a lule, messes are accommodated in buildings w^hich 
have been designed for family use and are theiefore ill-adapted 
to the special needs of a student commumty In a well-planned 
hostel, every student, oi each small group of students, has a 
separate room, laiger apartments being provided for common 
use at meals or at times of lecreation In a converted dwelling 
house, the rooms are generally of difieient sizes, some being too 
large for individual occupancy and perhaps none large enough 
to serve as common rooms for a body of students In most cases, 
however, it is possible to contrive sufficiently convenient arrange- 
ments, but this IS precluded by the inability of the University 
through lack of funds to engage m leases of more than a year’s 
dmation 


1 Question I 
* Question 17 
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31 The Government of India have discouraged the use of hired 
houses for residential purposes, and have issued the following 
instructions — 

“ While the position is tenable that house rent should be regarded as the 
equivalent of initial outlay, the Government of India are unwilhng to counten- 
ance any practice which would tend to perpetuate the utilisation of hired 
houses as opposed to buildings specially erected for hostel purposes and a 
system of messes, where the supervision exercised must necessarily be of a 
less complete nature, does not commend itself to them save as a provisional 
arrangement The Government of India are accordingly unable to approve 
the payment of rent by Government for hired houses which are used as messes , 
although there is no objection to the continuance of the aid which, it is under- 
stood, IS at present given by the local Government through the University to 
a scheme for provisional messes in Calcutta and Dacca They are also unable 
to approve the payment of rent by Government where such houses are used 
as hostels save where no hostel of a permanent nature {not excepting such a 
hostel already full) is available And in the latter case they consider that 
not more than one-half of the rent should be defrayed by the local Govern- 
ment Cases, however, will doubtless arise where Government may reason- 
ably pay the full rent, e g , where houses aie hired as hostels for girls, children 
of the backward classes, etc The Government of India desire that the local 
Government should use their discretion in such cases In cases where houses 
are used as hostels and rent for them is defrayed by the local Government 
beyond the limits laid down in the present letter, and where a sudden change 
would produce hardship, there is no objection to the continuance of the pay- 
ment of rent from provincial revenues for a reasonable time But it is hoped 
that such cases will be few , and it is thought that this concession should not 
be extended beyond a fixed penod of time ” 

Without assistance from Government neither the University 
nor the colleges had the funds which justified them in renting 
houses as attached messes on long leases And thus, as the 
election of hostels was reiy expensive and could only proceed 
slowly, the efl;ect of the insti notions of the Government of India 
w as to increase the numbei of messes w^hich were unlicensed and 
unattached 

32 In a mess, because theie are no contmuous traditions of 
disciphne and companionship, it is less easy than in a hostel for 
students to feel espnf de corps But an attached mess stands in a 
special 1 elation to a single college to which the members of tho 
mess share a common allegiance And rt is now not unusual 
for the same jireniises to be hired year after year for mess purposes, 
though for changmg groups of students In effect, the attached 
mess may be a good, though small, collegiate hostel, but there are 
very few winch have attained as yet this standard 
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33 In regard to the unattached mess, there is an almost united, 
chorus of disapproval We have learnt that its bmldings and 
surioundings are usually squahd, its supervision generally nominal,, 
and that its influence weakens or impairs the college ideal It is 
true that some of those whom we have consulted put forward the 
pleas that unattached messes allow students who come from the 
same "vullage or district but are at difieient colleges in the same 
town to live together, and that the practice of making independent 
airangements for house-keeping developes^a capacity for self-help. 
But so fai as accommodation is eoncemed, we have found that,, 
though some unattached messes aie tolerably housed, a laige pro- 
portion of the whole number are m unsmtable piemises and 
surroimdings 

34 In 1916-17 as many as 1,896 students m Calcutta uere 
Inung m unlicensed messes It is m these residences, subject to no 
inspection whatever and unrecogmsed by the Umversity, that the 
grave abuses to which we have just referred aie more commonly found.. 
Some of our number have visited unlicensed messes in Calcutta 
and have reported them as most undesuable foi students’ 
residence 

35 Unlicensed messes are also used by students in the mufassal 
One of these, visited by two of our number, consisted of a very- 
dirty mat hut exposed to wind and wet during the lainy season 
Another was separated only by a tank from a couple of brothels. 
These may be unhappy exceptions, but very many of the imhcensed 
messes _which we have -visited seem to us anything but suitable 
residences for students 

YI — DiificulUes of commissariat w hostels and in messes 

36 We have received many complaints from our correspondents, 
and from the students themselves about the cooking arrange- 
ments in the hostels and messes Mr W H G Holmes^ has told 
us tha-t — 

“-the difficulty of getting efficient cooks is great, and the cook is therefore 
an unmanageable despot Lectures begin at 10 or 10-30 in the moining, and 
breakfast, perhaps the largest meal in the dai , is served close to the lecture 
hour The students hurriedly holt their food and rush to the college. 
Indigestion and anaemia result lYhen breakfast is still later, as it not 
infrequently is, the} gobble down some sweets ” 


* Question 17 
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Dr Biajendianatli SeaB refers to the practice of the water- 
heaiei filling his lalsz oi moslial from any horse pond on the way 
and speaks of the cook as “ loid of the kitchen and mastei of the 
mess Anyone who can solve the cooking pioblem in Bengali 
messes will be a greatei benefactor of our students than are youi 
building and text-book lefoimeis put togethei Over-giovm hostels 
are hot-beds of faction , the mutual reciiminations of the boaideis, 
-cooks, menials and petty functionaries are vulgarising to a degiee ” 
Dr Barnes Chandra Bay^ draws attentioir to bad cooking, adul- 
teration and pilfering which characterise privately managed messes 
In his report, Mr Gilchrist® points to yet another cause of disorder 

‘ Many supeiinteudents of messes complained veiy bitterly of the i\ay 
in nbicb the menial establishments of the messes are organised It seems 
that at present many sen ants in the messes are the direct servants of the 
students, the superintendent having ver}’’ little control over them It' is 
almost needless to remark on the absurdity of this arrangement ” 

37 Where the supervision is good, theie does not seem much 
cause for complaint At the Cotton College, Gauhati, for example, 
V e were fortunate to visit the hostel at the time when the midday 
meal rvas being prepared and noted the orderliness and cleanliness 
vhich prevailed Unfortunately, the supervision is usually de- 
fective, and therefore we do not feel that the criticisms jiassedNby 
our correspondents are in any way overdrawn The difficulties, 
however, are enormous Many of the buildings are ill-adapted 
to the i^quirements , the students arejasually too poor to pay. 
ior better service and food Caste restrictions add further com- 
•phcations 

38 Our conespondents are divided as to the remedy to be 
adopted Some feel that the' feeding arrangements should be in 
-the hands of the students Sir Gooroo Pass Banerjee^ suggests 
that “ the internal management of the messes should be left to the 
students under proper supervision, so as to give them training in 
the management of their own afiairs ” Dr Bia3endranath SeaB 
holds similar opinions and suggests that such arrangements wiH 
lower the cost and keep the (normal) discontent within due limits 
jMt A H Hailey and Khan Bahadm Aminul Islam ^ state that 
^uch a system obtains in both the Madiassah hostels and that a 


^ Question 19 
* Question 17 

® General Memoranda, page 281 . 
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consensus of opinion is in favour of its continuance Similar 
airangements aie made in other provinces Mr T Cuthbeitson 
Jones, Principal of the Agra College, ^ finds that the best plan is 
“ to peirmt the students to form then own messes and provide 
their o^vn cooks and food, giving them only kitchens and cooking 
utensils ” He adds — in my oivn hostels the students have a 
co-operative society^ for the purchase of food and are enabled 
thereby to buy good food at less than the ordinary maiket rate ’ 

39 Others of oui correspondents, houever, disapprove of 
thrusting this responsibility upon the students Mi Holmes^ 
feels that — - 

“ the time and anvietv occupied in the management of ser\ ants and food 
adds to the ahead}' more than sufficient burden of the students The nomina- 
tion of a senior student or a graduate as superintendent of the mess in no 
wav lessens the objection to the mess sv'stem, for he has neither the time nor 
the authority really to supeiintend ” 

The experience of Dr Watt^ and his colleagues at the Scottish. 
Churches College tends in the same direction 

" After experience of various forms of management in regard to the board 
of students in hostels, we consider that the most satisfactor}' results obtain, 
from a system in which the superintendents make all arrangements for food 
and have sole control of all hostel servants With a mess committee in a 
hostel continual difficulties arise which increase rather than facilitate the 
vorlc of a superintendent, and from the experience gamed in our hostels we 
'should say that students infinitely prefer the present system ” 

Dr Watt also urges that the expense is usually higher in a mess- 
supervised by students than in a hostel under the charge of a 
supenntendent 

VZI — Other aspects of hfe in hostels and messes 

40 Several of our correspondents contend, though not, we 
think, with 3 ustification, that many of the hostels are built and 
eqmpped on too lavish a scale We quote as an example of 
such extreme criticism the words of Mr Umacharan Banerji^ that 
“ it IS not at all clear why splendid palaces fit for the accommoda- 
tion of rajahs, maharajahs and nawabs should be built fox the 
housing of students who mostly come from the poorer sections 

^ Queation 19 

* Tina system, which is explained at greater length m an interesting note submitted 
bY Mr Willoughby, is worthy of consideration, (Question 19) The Canning College, 
Lucknow, has a similar oo operative society, and very recently St Paul’s and Bangabasi 
Colleges in Calcutta 
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of the middle classes, and the incomes of whose guardians do not 
usually exceed even Es 100 a month The Key T E T Shoie 
m his comments on the proposals for a Umversity of Dacca thinks 
that^ — - 

“ the piesent tendency is to equip colleges with buildings altogether out 
of proportion to the standaid of living in the classes fiom which the bulk 
of the students is drawn Habits of extravagance aie thus formed and 
encouraged, often mth disastrous results The ancient tradition of Indian 
scholarship was one of ‘ plain living and high thinking,’ and the student 
period of an Indian’s life was designed to be one of strictness and even 
austerity Some return to this ideal is greatly to be desired For the resi- 
dential quarters of the students, a much simpler st3de of building should be 
adopted, which v ould be more hygienic, very much cheaper, and could easily 
he made very attractive m appeaiance ” 

41 We kad the opportumty of discussmg this point of view vuth, 
1\Ii Shore who advocated a type of hostel consistmg of a one 
storied buildmg with a concrete plinth, iron fiames, a tiled roof 
and walls of mat There would be a verandah which would keep 

' off the lain, and single rooms opemng out from it The Oxford 
l\Iission school boys at Baiisal are housed m buildings of this nature, 
hut the IMission buildings have been razed to the ground more 
-than once by cyclones At Gooch Behar we saw similar bmldings 
w hich had a neat and tidy yppearance But the principal told us 
■that, m his opinion, the temporary building was by no means 
an economy in the long run Owing to the space~ required and 
-foi other reasons buildings of this type could not be erected in 
‘Calcutta 

42 We are in the fullest sympathy with the desne to make 
hostels as simple and unpretentious as possible But it must ‘ 
Tiot be forgotten that in Calcutta owing to the high jince of land ' 
it IS necessary to get the maximum of accommodation on to the 
available space , and for that reason solid and lofty buildings are 
uecessaiy And having visited most of these ‘ palatial ’ hostels 
vie can assert with confidence that it is difficult to conceive any- 
thing moie Spaitan than the conditions which they provide 
Indeed, so far as bur -experience goes, the conditions in Bengal 
are more Spartan than those in other provmces which we have 
visited 

43^Izrl’egtels or messes the bathing and latrine accommoda- 
tion is often deficient- Few of the hostels, and scarcely any of the 

^ Qopstion -J ” 
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messes, have a sick-ioom The lighting of the looms is often 
exceedingly bad Except in the laie cases wheie there is 
electric light, the students aie apt to injure their eyesight by 
using dim and smoky lamps The furniture in most of the looms 
IS scanty Instead of finding any tiace of luxury, we saw only the 
baiest necessaries in the great majoiity of students’ rooms in 
Bengal A wooden bedstead, in most cases a chan, a shelf for 
books and a few pegs foi clothes aie the only articles of fuinitme 
for each student In many cases one loom is tenanted by as 
many as eight students ^ 

44 It IS under these conditions and in bed-iooms thus furnished 
that the students have to^do the buUc of their woik Our coiies- 
pondents criticise severely the absence of common-rooms m the 
hostels and messes Theie are exceptions, as for example at Seiam- 
poie But most of the hostels and messes vhich we have ^^slted 
have no such advantages Mi Gilchrist’- who inspected tlie messes 
in Calcutta in 1914, had the same expeiience 

“ Very few messes at piesent have any facilities for the cultivation of 
the social part of student life Inmost messes piactically every available 
coriiei is taken up by students’ seats, oi (moie liteially) beds There 

T\as a lack of even oidinary periodicals ” 

45 A veiy weak pomt in some hostels and in many messes is 
the superintendence In many of the hostels the superintendents 
are members of the college staff, although often only junior 
members But in the messes we find the^most various types 
of supermtendent, of whom the majority are inadequate for then 
task , and m many cases supei vision seems to be purely nominal 
In 1914, Mr Gilchrist^ noted that most of the superintendents of 
unattached messes weie students, a fact confirmed by our evidence 
A student in a mess was asked, iiWhat would happen if yon 
come in late ? ” “ Hothmg,” he leplied “ Will not the superin- 
tendent report your absence “ Oh, no,” was the answ’'er, “ he 
is one of us ” 

46 Even good superintendents do not often get a fair chance , 
and this for several reasons In the first place, it is impossible 
to expect one man, however keen and capable, to look smgle- 
handed after a laige hostel of 1 00 or 200 students But this arrange- 


^ General Memoranda, page 280 
'■ Jb,d , page 266 
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ment is as common as it is inept Frequently,' again, we have 
found that there are no proper quarters for the superintendent 
in the hostel With the best will in the world, it is difficult for 
a teacher to see much of the students in a hostel when he lives- 
a mile or two away from them The lack of mained quarters 
in most hostels and messes prevents any married professor from 
accepting the position Further, in many of the private colleges 
especially, the teacher is so overburdened with lectures that he 
has not much energy or time left for the adequate peiformance 
of his duties as superintendent Nor is there any financial induce- 
ment for him to take his hostel duties seriously The usual pay 
of a mess superintendent varies from Es 8 to Es 25 per mensem^ 
which IS qmte inadequate to get the right kind of men Many 
suggestions have been made to us foi reoiganising -the system 
Among these, we should mention the scheme advocated by Sir 
Eash Behary Ghose^ and a few others for a university sef^ce of 
hostel supermtendents, consisting of men of a missionary type- 
We make suggestions on this point in a later chapter^ 


47 There is a general consensus^ of opimon that the hostel 
IS the best form of residence for students who are not with their 
parents or near relations And the reasons for this preference 
aie plain The hostel is usually a bmlding specially designed 
and erected for the purpose The rooms are therefore convemently 
arranged, with, as a rule, plenty of air and light ^ Sanitation 
IS comparatively satisfactory There is some attempt at superin- 
tendence Corporate life is not altogether absent, many hostels 
being large enough to have clubs and societies of their own 


48 Each type of hostel has its special advantages The 
collegiate hostel is the type recommended by the majority of our 
correspondents, and, since itus attached to a particular college and 
is subject to the control of the college authorities, it has a greater 
chance of developing a corpoiate consciousness and an es-pnt de cojfs 
of its own It fosters college fellowship and renders supei vision 
comparatively easy If coUeges are to be the unit of university 

* ' ' 

^ Qucatiou 19 
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life, it follows that the hostel must normally be an integral part 
of the college 

49 At the same time, the inter-collegiate hostel is a very useful, 
and often an admiiahly managed, mstitution Piovided that hostels 
of this type do not supplant the collegiate hostels, we heartily 
approve of them They meet a need Apart from the fact that 
they absoib the overflow fiom college hostels, they aie able, because 
they can select then students, to provide special conditions of life 
in accordance with the needs of a particular community While 
we attach weight to the judgment of those experienced coriespond- 
eiits who hold that, m Calcutta at all events, caste hostels are not 
necessary, we find that many of those whom we have consulted 
think it desuable to house separately Musalmans and lEndus, and 
that the backward sections of Hindu society may most convemently 
be grouped in distmct hostels Moreover, though there is great 
force in the argument that the intermmglmg of students of different 
races and beliefs in the same hostel (with separate feedmg arrange- 
ments, if necessary) may be a valuable element m the experience 
of university life, many students attending umversity and college 
courses gam from hvmg m a hostel of which the atmosphere is wholly 
congemal to then rehgious traditions and behefs If, for example, 
a, rehgious cominumty like the Buddhist has but few adherents 
m any one college, there are advantages m an mter-coUegiate hostel 
which umtes them with their fellow behevers under conditions 
of residence consonant with the practice of their faith Further- 
more, there is a good deal to be said for a hostel which gives 
harbourage to many youths who are linked together by home ties 
through having come from the same locahty 

VIII — ilozv the lesidence of stiidetUs %s supervised and controlled 

50 The supervision and control of students’ residence are diffi- 
cult problems m every parf of Bengal, but especially m Calcutta 
In that city m 1916-17 there were no less than 15,018 students in 
attendance at the Umversity A table of statistics^ prepared by 
the umversity authorities and forwarded to us by the Government 
of India shows that of this multitude nearly a third (4,584, or 
30 5 per cent of the whole number) were known to be hvmg 
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under conditions whicii the University did not approve ^ ^ The 
number hmng with guardians unapproved was 656 : the number 
living m unattached messes not approved (^ e , unlicensed messes) 
was 1,896 , the number hving with relations not approved was 
2,032 It should be remembered that no inconsiderable proportion 
of the 16,000 students were boys under seventeen years of 
age s 

51 The problem is serious in the mnfassal also - The Eev 
Heclley Sutton^ of Mymensingh, w^ho has had a long experience 
of student hfe in Eastern Bengal, tells us that in recent years the 
authorities of his imssion found three students of the local college- 
hvmg without any supei vision in a small house which they had 
rented because they could not find accommodation with any family 
in the town Even when students are under guardianship the 
control IS sometimes nominal hlr Sutton illustrated this by the 
case of some boys attending a high school who were living in a small 
hut attached to a workshop belonging to their ‘ guardian,’ who 
himself lived more than half a mile away So loosely mterpreted 
were the lesponsibihties of guardianship that a college student who 
was Imng a mile and a half from the mission house came to ask 
the missionary to sign as his guardian, and evidently expected his 
assent, although the latter could have exercised no close supervision 
over the youth’s movements Bar Lalitmohan Chatterjee 
Bahadur,® of Dacca, describes a not unusual state of things when 
he writes that the guardianship exercised by the master of the 
house m ■which students five and eke out their mcome by giving 
private tuition^is ‘ sometimes only nommal ’ 

52 This then is the first difiiculty — the vague and elastic 
meaning given to the term ‘ guardianship ’ by some of those who, 
in Older to satisfy the -university xegnlations, assume its respon- 
sibihties m respect to a university student “ The so-called 
‘ guaidian ’ system,” writes Dr Gray,® “ is m numerous cases ^ 
farce ’ Mr Sutton® says the sanie The meaning of guardianship 
IS not understood , in many^ feases the guarantee as to supervision 
caiTies -with it no responsibility oh the part of the man who contracts 
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to act as guardian ” An aggravating feature is the fact that 
it IS impossible always to accept without question the returns 
submitted by students, even m the case of those who state that 
they are residing with parents and guardians This difficulty was 
cleaily foreseen by those who framed the regulations, which 
provide fox the punishment of students who make false declara- 
tions m respect of guardianship It is very frequently the students, 
and not the parents, who make arrangements for residence and 
even sign the declaiation forms 

53 The second difficulty is the lack of hostel accommodation. 
To show how perplexing the question is and what embarrassment 
it must cause to the college authorities, we invite attention to 
the table of statistics-, on page 334 below, in which the Univeisity 
set forth the numbers of its students who were residing in Calcutta 
in 1916-17 and weie Imng either with relations or guardians 
01 in hostels or messes It will be seen fiom this table that, apart 
from 7,056 students who were hvmg with approved relations 
or guaidians, and presumably weie looked after with care, only 
a little more than one out of every thiee of the other 8,000 
young men (2,874 or 35 6 per cent ) weie accommodated in 
hostels, whether coUegiate oi mter-collegiate, or in attached 
messes 

^ 54 We have said that those students are presumably well 
cared foi who live uith approved relations or mth approved guard- 
ians The question, however, suggests itself whether the word 
‘ approved ’ means in reahty as much as at fiist sight appears 
A glance at the table will show that at the Bangabasi College none 
of the relations with uhom the students were living aie returned 
as approved At the Vidyasagar College, on the other hand, none 
of the relations are^ieturned as ‘ not approved ’ If the distinc- 
tion between the words is real and if the statistics given in these 
two cases weie based upon the results of inqimy into the cncum- 
stances and were not simply of a provisional character, it is singular 
■that the Bangabasi College had felt it right to take exception to 
more than a thousand of its students’ relations, while the Yidya- 
sagai College though nearly thiiteen hundred of its students were 
lu mg with relatives, had no reason to disapprove of any This 
indicates the difficulty which arises from the indefiniteness of the 
meaning of the ‘ approval ’ which is bestowed by college pimcipals 

z 2 
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upon tlie proposals loi responsible guaidianship submitted to them 
ni accordance "rntb tbe regulations of the University ^ 

55 Another difficulty arises from the fact that the time within 
which arrangements and inqunies as to the residence of students 
have to be made by the college authoiities is e:^iemely limited 
The results of the two examinations on which most college 
admissions depend — ^the matriculation and the intexmediate — aie 
only published ]ust before the beginning of teim Indeed, the 
matiiculation results in 1918 were only announced a week befoie 
the colleges were expected to start woik The first two or three 
weeks of the term therefore aie occupied mainly mth the task 
of arranging admissions , and the mufassal colleges are still further 
delayed and embarrassed in drawing up their admission registers 
by havmg to aw art the rush of disappomted students from Calcutta. 
It IS impossible "for a large proportion of the students to make 
then aiiangements beforehand , for they do not know, m the first 
place, whether they have been successful in their exarmnations , 
and in the second place, whether — even if successful — ^they will be 
able to gain admission to a college In order to minimise tneir 
chances of disappointment, they naturally apply to several colleges, 
thus further complicatmg the arrangements of college prmcipals 
Cases are known in which the same student has been admitted to 
as many as three colleges 

56 Some of the smaller colleges may be able conveniently 
to make mquines from new students about their proposed 
places of residence at the time of admission But such a proce- 
dure would be beyond the power of the larger colleges, which at 
the beginning of the college year are overwhelmed by applications, 
mainly in person In the scramble there is no time to mquiie 
closely into the arrangements which each student proposes to 
make as to his residence Admission has to precede such in- 
quiry, instead of such inquiry preceding definite adnnssion ^ The 
result IS that instead of the college making immediate inquiries upon 
the basis of the information as to his intended residence which 
every student has to provide when he apphes for admission, 
investigation is deferred, admission granted, and the smtability 
of the student’s residence is not ascertained until term is well 


^ Eoi regulations see para 14 aloro 
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advanced and often, until tlnough intervening clianges in, the 
student s plans, some of the infoimation has already become 
obsolete. 

57 The actual procedure which the Umveisity follows in 
attemptmg to secuie comphance with its regulations is described 
in hlr Gilchrist’s report ^ 

“ Before tlie colleges close for tlie summer vacation prmcipals of colleges 
are asked ky the Students’ Eesidence Committee to furnish an estimate of 
students hkely to reside in attached messes m the coming academic year 
On this estimate as a hasis the Inspector of Messes proceeds to make ariange- 
ments for the housing of the students Leases of houses are renewed, and 
new houses, if required, are engaged during the vacation Everything being 
satisfactory, the lease is signed and the inspector proceeds to measure the 
rooms and allot seats, according to a certain standard of cubic space A 
few days before the colleges reopen after the -vacation, the houses are made 
over to the college authorities for occupation by students . 

Before leases are made, the Students’ Eesidence Clommittee must be 
satisfied on three pomts — 

(a) the sanitary condition of the house , 

{h) the situation of the house as regards the college, t e , whether the 
^ house IS near the college or not , and 
(c) the smtability of the neighbourhood 

The medical member of the Students’ Eesidence Committee decides 
the first of these pomts, the Inspector of Messes reporting on the second and 
third heads '' 

Withm a month or six weeks after the commencement of the session 
applications are made by the prmcipals of colleges to the Eegistrar of 
the University for bcences to their respective attached messes In these 
apphcations measurements of the rooms, the names and qualifications of 
superintendents or assistant supenntendents and any other relevant details 
are given Licences are requued alike for attached and unattached messes, 
and non-collegiate hostels In the case of -unattached messes the principal 
of any college may forward the application and for non-collegiate hostels- 
(like the Oxford Mission Hostel) the application comes from the superin- 
tendents These applications arc considered by the Students’ Eesidence 
Committee uho grant or refuse bcences accordmg to the reports of the Univer- 
sity Inspector The proceedmgs of the Committee are subsequently con- 
firmed by the Sjndicate 

The Inspector of Messes during the term pays lusits, of which no prewous 
notice IS giien, to the attached and unattached messes and to the non- 
collcgnte hostels , and if he finds any irregularities he reports them at once 
to the principals of colleges Such irregularities are — 

(o) omission to call the loll , 

{h) lack of proper entries , 
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(e) liarbouring outsiders such as clerks, non-university students and 
business men , 

{d) the absence of superintendents from the messes without notice ” 

58 On papei the regulations are excellent In piactice, foi 
the reasons given above, they fail to meet the needs of the situa- 
tion The majoiity of colleges, especially the very large 
colleges in Calcutta, can exercise little more than nominal supei- 
vision The Vice-Principal of Vidyasagar College informed us at 
the time of oui visit that a junioi member of the staff was told 
off to supervise the residence of students But it is clearly im- 
possible for this officer, even with the assistance of a bicycle, to 
approve withm the space of a few weeks the 1,294 relatives and 74 
guardians wath whom students of the college are stated to be 
residing, as well as to investigate the cases of 272 students who 
are hving in unattached messes Still further complications 
are introduced when, as often happens, students change their 
places of residence duimg the course of the year 

59 A few of the colleges have done aU that is possible in the 
circumstances When we visited St Paul’s Cathedral Mission 
College, for example, the prmcipal explained to us that all his day 
students are divided into groups, each group being placed under a 
professor whose business it is to make the necessary enquiries in 
regard to the residence of those under his care The prmcipal of 
Kiishnagar College told us that a special sub-committee of the 
College Council investigates each case and reports to the principal 
Colleges also, such as Presidency and Scottish Churches, which 
rarely" include ‘ failed ’ students from other colleges and whose 
students usually remain with them throughout then course, have 
been able to carry out their duties fairly satisfactorily 

60 It IS especially difficult to supervise the residence of students 
in unattached messes The number of students in this type of mess 
has mcreased very rapidly In 1911 it was 357 , in 1916-17 the 
number had risen to 2,297 ''The popularity of these messes is as- 
cribed to various causes Some maintain that the unattached mess 
IS cheaper than the other lands of residence, but l\Ir Gilchrist has 
shovTi in his report that this contention is not justified so far as 
Calcutta IS concerned Students of different colleges and of the 
same caste ondistrict find it convement to five together Some 
students again may value the independence and the lack of super- 
vision which characterise these messes And many students bar e no 
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clioice in the mattei It is to the unattached messes that those 
•who do not hve ivith lelatires or guardians and cannot find accom- 
modation m the hostels oi m the attached messes aie practically 
compelled to go Not only do the numbers of the unattached 
messes make their systematic and periodical mspection difficult, 
but the duty of inspecting them is impalatable j\Ir Gilchiist^ 
explams the reason 

“ Piofessors of colleges are naturally disinclined to interest themselves 
in messes in vhicli perhaps they knorv only one or tivo of the students^ while 
the other students may not appreciate the %Tsits of professom of (foreign) 
colleges As a matter of fact, the unattached messes are not visited to any 
e'rtent by professors The students are left absolutely to themselves I 
was told directly that piofessors refuse to a isit these messes because, not being 
Imown to the students m the mess, they are not made welcome, and dne respect 
is not shewn to them The only restraining mflnence on the unattached 
mess is a periodical visit by the inspector of messes and that restraining 
influence can be very slight, because the inspector cannot possibly %nsit these 
messes very often ” 

61 The responsibibty for compbance ■witb the regulations as 
to students’ residence rests upon the colleges They were plainly 
remmded of this fact by the Umversity in 1916 in the following 
circular letter — 

“ («) The obligation lests entirely upon the authorities of each college to 
ensure that e-very student who does not reside with his parents or 
other legal guardian, or guardian approved bj the prmcipal, does 
.reside either in the college or in lodgmgs approved by the college 

(b) The further obligation rests upon the authorities of each college to 

ensure that this condition as to residence is fulfilled not merely 
at the time of the admission of each student into the college but 
also during the entire period during which the student continues 
to be a member of the college 

(c) The University is under no obligation to proiide a college uith siut" 

able residences tor students out of umversitj funds the Univer- 
sity has only undertaken, at the leguest of the Government, to 
make available to Calcutta colleges suitable residences for their 
students as far as practicable within the limits of the Goveinment 
grant ” 

62 The alternatives before the colleges are disagreeable to 
those of them which depend upon, laige numbers of students 
for the prosperity of their finances They know that not all their 
students could find accommodation or guardianship imdei condi- 
tions which on strict inqum- would be approved If therefore the 


* Uencral Memoranda, page 20' 
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very large colleges weie to choose the first alternative and turn 
away every student for whom approved residence could not be 
found their receipts would fall and then jirofits disappear If, on 
the other hand, they turn a half-bhnd eye to the regulations, they 
put themselves in the wrong, and must have twinges of conscience 
when they receive such an official letter as was addressed to them 
by the Umversity, also rn June 1916 — 

‘ E\erj student reading in an alBliated college uitli the object of 
appealing at an uhnersity examination uho does not reside with his parents 
or other legal guardian or guardian appro\ed by the prmeipal of his college 
IS required b}^ the university regu'atioiis to leside in a collegiate hostel or 
non-collegiate hostel or an attached mess or iin-attached mess No student 
IS permitted to reside in a pnvate mess not recognised by the University 
This condition as to residence must be fulfilled not onlj'^ at the time of admis- 
sion, but during the whole period fhat the student continues to be a member 
of the college Every change of guardianship or change of lodging must 
forthwith bo lepoited to the principal If a student makes a false declara- 
tion in respect of the guardianship under vhich he is living oi is found 
to be' residing in a private mess oi othennse in contravention of the 
legulations, he mil be deemed guiltv of breach of cdllege disciplme and 
will be dealt with accordingly ’ 

63. These colleges urge that if they closed their doois to 
hundreds of students, many boys eager foi umversity education 
would have nowhere else to go But the fact remains that by 
overcrowding then lecture-iooms they are spoilmg umveisity edu- 
cation in Bengal They may feel some satisfaction m pomtmg 
out that the University is hot immaculate in its observance of its 
ovm regulations But m justice to the Umveisity we must remind 
oui selves that the students at its Law College and m its post-graduate 
classes are none of them immature boys The Umversity itself is m 
an embairassmg situation It is bound in duty solemnly to le- 
mind the colleges of what they are bound to do But, if they 
fail to do it, what is the University’s next step ^ Notlimg shoit 
of disaffihation And it shrinhs from anything so drastic A 
few colleges, lilce St Paul’s, have hunted their admissions and 
honourably insist upon their students residing m accordance with 
the regulations But as regards the v\ orst offenders nothing happens 
The situation is at present an %mpasse 

IX — Physical condition of students 

64 Much of the evidence which w^e have received throws an 
unfavourable light on the health and physique of the students 
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Many of onr coirespondents deploie tlie neglect of tlie body in 
education, and tbe resulting physical weakness and ill-bealth 
The opinions cited below aie comparatively definite and detailed 
65 A careful, though limited, mvestigation made in July— 
September, 1916, by Messrs Rames Chandra Ray,^ R JST Chatterji 
and D Ghosal into the physique of boys in thiee variously lepie- 
sentative schools in Calcutta gave disquieting results 

Tins examination “ evoked,” we are told, “ an undei-current of mixed 
feelings among tlie scholars, their guaidians and the school teacheis The 
teachers veie silently mutinous , the guardians vere full of suspicion and 
contempt in the hegmmng but showed the utmost unconcern after the 
examinations had begun ” Of the 703 bo 5 's examined (theit ages ranging from 
7 to 19) 42 2 per cent were found to have defective vision, 26 1 per cent, 
havmg both eyes defective, 28 16 per cent had carious teeth, 41 39 per cent 
enlarged tonsils, 31 28 per cent polypus m the nose, 3 97 pei cent defective 
hearmg, 15 2 per cent were scrofulous and 13 3 per cent weie offensively 
unclean 

66 In the written evidence of Dr J H Giay^ the followmg 
passage occurs — 

My observation, belief and experience is that the health and 
physical development of a large majority of students dming their umvei- 
sity career becomes steadily poorer The men of the fiist year class are as a 
whole better than the men m the B A class, or better than they vill be agam 
durmg their university career It is unfortunate that actual statistics are not 
available but vhen the request to make such an mvestigation was presented, 
we were given to understand that public opmion would not approve of such 
an examination of students, and the matter was dropped ” 

67 The Rev W H G Holmes’- thus recoids the outcome o£ 
his experience His woik, though not of&cially connected with the 
Umveisity, has brought him mto mtimate association with hundreds 
of students durmg the last fourteen years — 

“ Students who come from villages to Calcutta comparatively lobust, 
after a year or tw o in Calcutta become frail, anaemic, dull and listless Ninety 
per cent take no milk at all in Calcutta, whilst m then villages Ynost of them 
dnnk daily a seer of milk or so They mciease in weight rapidly diirin" the 
racation when they are out of Calcutta The chjief complaints they suffer 
from are dyspepsia, pulraonarj phthisis (often of the galloping tj'pe), melan- 
cholia, due to constant woiry, afid general depression of body and mind ” 

68 The Rev W B 'S. lTolland,’^ who has had long mtunacy with 
Bengali students, both m Allahabad and Calcutta, draws a perturb- 
ing compaiison — 

“I bare bred for thnteen years among students m Allahabad, and for 
five xears among students m Bengal I have been much impicssed by the 
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deplorable uifcnonty in pli} sique of the Calcutta student Bengali students 
in Allahabad were luuch more robust Tlie diJIcrcnce in health conditions 
IS Cl en more striking Illness ivas uncommon sciious illness very rare, m our 
Allahabad hostel of 100 students Here theie is seldom a daj on uhich half- 
a-dozen students gcneialh many more are not absent from our college 
throucli feiei ' The spread of consumption among students is 
alarming ” 

09 Others of om coixespondents speak xnoie geneially on the 
subject but 111 no less serious a strain Di Hassan Subrawaidy^ 
asserts that students aie geneially of poor physique, ill-fed and ill- 
nourished 

“ Eobust } ouths,” wntes j\fr Brmal Chandra Ghosh, ‘ break dorvu at the 
end of the si\ 3 ears or a ferv ) cars after Manr a blight youth of eighteen m 
the luternicdiato class breaks dovn m the fourth 3'’eai and some drop out 
altogether That graduates of Indian unnersitics seem to ‘fade’ after 

then academic successes is due to this strain ’ 

70 The aigumcnt that cdueatiou 111 Bengal ovei-taxes the body 
IS commonly advanced Mi Justice Abdui Eahim^ feels that the 
present s}stem of univeisity education imposes considerable stiam 
on the student, not only in Bengal but all over India, and that the 
physique and energy of the educated classes has greatly suffered in 
consequence Dr Abdunahman^ attributes to the overpressure of 
examinations the physical degeneration of many educated Indians 

71 Whatever substance there may be m these conjectures and 

generalisations, rt must be aclmorvlcdged that m many ways the 
present system of education is detrimental to health The pres- 
sure arising from the examination system and from the use of a 
foreign medium of instruction axe contributory factors vhich are 
discu'Jsed m Chapters and XAMII of this report 

72 The hours of study, both m school and college, have also been 
subjected to serious criticism by our coiiesjrondents Dr Eames 
Chandra Kay^ considers that the hours of study at school are too- 
loug and too continuous He suggests that the school hours might 
be from 7 to 10 m the mormug, after which the boys would take 
then food This meal might be followed by another school session 
and then by recreation Dr Biajendranath Seal® makes similar 
observations and regrets the change from the old custom of 
morning and afternoon hours of work ivith an intervening rest in 
the midday heat, which was adapted to the climate 
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73 And, belnnd all tins, is tiie piessnie of public opinion and the 
attitude of parents “ Guardians,” writes Dr Raines Chandia 
Ray,^ “ as a rule, aie prone to expect then full money’s worth by 
having all work and no play ” Worn out by financial worries and 
debt and spurred on by the natural desire that their sons should as 
soon as possible come to the assistance of the family exchequer, 
the parents often goad them to concentrateTill then energies on the 
passing of examinations Three of our correspondents have drawn 
a mournful composite picture of the ‘ good boy ’ “A ^good boy’ in 
Bengal,” observes the Rev W H G Holmes,^ is one who works 
well in school, plays no games, comes straight home and, after the 
shortest possible rest, spends most of the rest of the day reading 
“wnth a tutor ” Mr Pashupatinath Shastii^ tells us the fate of the 
‘good boy’ “If he be a ‘good boy’ in the class, his position is 
still worse, because he must keep up his reputation So the poor 
student works hard without minding anythmg else in the world and 
the result is that his health is ruined ” Sir Asutosh Chaudhuri^ 
completes the picture by telling us that, in his student days, the 
good boys were “ known by wearmg glasses and by their physical 
^ weakness ” 

74 In', many cases, again home conditions are not favourable 
do lobust health In many parts of the mufassal malaria is general 
•and, in some places, it is acute 

75 Another cause of the poor physical condition of students is 
the fact that miany of them are insufficiently or improperly fed 
“ The expense of education,” writes Mr Bibhutibhusan Datta,^ 
“ IS so heavy that an Indian father can hardly save a single 
farthing for the proper nourishment of his sons , many students do 
not take even a httle tiffin in the afternoon after five honis’ haid 
work in the college ” Dr M N Baneijee^ also feels that “ the 
mam cause of want of physical development is insufficient nutri- 
tion The majority of the students aie poor and ill-fed, and there 
IS very little m their diet to help the grovth of bones and muscles 
Much less starch and sugar and a little more mtiogeuous food 
would make a great difference m the future of the using general 

' tion ’ Wc agree with Dr Baneijee and with Di R C Ray^ 
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that the proper diet of students is a matter deseivmg of much 
“more expert investigation than has hitheito been given to it 

X — Phys^ical recreation 

76 ‘ Nine-tenths, j)ossibIy nioie, of the students,” vaites the 
Eev W H G Holmes,^ “ take no exercise at all, except that some 
of them gently siving dumb-bells for a few minutes m the moimng ” 
Yet Di Gray- has told us that the Bengali student takes kindly 
to physical exeicises But, since he has had few ojiportunities of 
playing games as a schoolboy, he is leluctaiit to begin them as a 
college student , and, being somewhat sensitive to ridicule, he is 
neivous of playmg games in which he is inexperienced and incom- 
petent This IS all the moie to be deploied, because healthy 
recreation is a safeguard, not only agamst physical breakdown, but 
against mental and moral aberrations Dr B C Bay® writes — 

‘ Greater attention to sports and games, as well as regular physical culture 
would have the additional advantage of diverting the young men from secret 
sexual mdulgenco My practice among my commumty, and among the students- 
111 particular5 has given me frequent opportumties of studying the student 
from every pomt of view , and the increasmg neurasthenia among our students 
and men is, to my mind, the resultant of a combination for which a student is 
not directly responsible ” 

77 111 these circumstances it is^unfortunate that facilities for 
recreation are so scanty in piojiortion to the needs of the student 
population There are few open spaces in Calcutta besides the 
Maidan, which is inconveniently distant from the college area 
Some colleges mterpret their responsibilities m the narrowest sense 
and make no provision for the physical needs of then members; 
even the bettei colleges provide facihties foi scarcely the tenth 
pait of their students Conditions, are, as a rule, better m the- 
mufassal But the difficulty does not he in lack of space alone. 
Theie is also a lack of mitiative and organisation 

78 Indian games aie falling out of use Mr Babindra 
Mohan Dutta"^ says that — 

“ the country games that were suited to the climatic conditions and the 
native methods of physical exercise which, under our local conditions, were 
conducive to harmonious development of the body, are now thought out of 
*datc and unworthj of polite life ” 

1 Question 17. 
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On tlie other hand, English games, such as cricket, foothall 
and hockey, require both money and space, which are not usually 
forthcoming , and cannot he played by many at the same time 
The evil habit of watching instead of playing games is thus 
formed ‘ There is plenty of interest in games among the stu- 
dents writes hir Zachariah,^ “but too often it is the interest of 
the crowd that watches a professional football match in England, 
not the interest that induces a man to play himself ” Moreover, 
ceitam of our correspondents such as Dr R C Ray contend 
that football is too violent for those Bengali boys who are physi- 
cally ill-developed and eat ordmary Bengah diet 

79 We have no desire to depreciate the value of English games 
for Indian students They undoubtedly afford most valuable 
training and recreation but ne feel that, alongside of them, there 
is a need for the development of Indian and other games which are 
suited to the requirements and linutations of the country Indian 
games shoidd be encouraged and any or all games should be in- 
troduced v,'hich require a small or moderate amount of sxiace and 
permit a large number of players at one time Much more devel- 
opment IS needed along the Imes of the playgroimd of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association in Machua Bazar Street The area of 
this playground is very hunted , yet it provides suitable physical 
recreation every day for many hundreds of students Calcutta is 
not unique among the world’s great cities in the absence of gener- 
ous facihties for physical recreation There -is doubtless a need , 
for large expenditure on the purchase of suitable open spaces, but 
there is an almost greater need for expert. guTdance and for skill in 
organisation 


XI — 3Iedical sufeimsion 

80 Thu facts which we have cited m the preceding paragraphs 
suggest that there is need for more systematic and individual atten- 
tion to the health and, physical condition of the student Often 
removed at an eaily age fiom the supemsion of his home and 
thrown on his own resources he has no one to watch or advise him 
and is sensitive m speaking of his ailments to strangeis Dr Gray^ 
directs our attention to several dangers that beset students who 
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" aie turned loose in a gieat modem city full of vice and allurements 
with no one jiarticularly inteiested in them, and able to keep over 
them the close, friendly guiding hand that all young men need at 
this time in their life It is theiefoie qmte natural that in some 
cases character and physical health are undermined, and that 
students resort to dings, tonics and the false allmements of quack 
medical advertisements to buoy themselves up ” 

81 The Eev Garfield Williams^ gives a specific example of the 
need for medical supennsion The prevalence of “ eyestram can 
be verified by making a visit to a students’ mess at night and notic- 
ing the light by which he is reading his notes and favourite cram- 
books, to read which even m dayhght would in many cases prove 
a great strain on the eyes Medical opinion will also verify the fact 
that a relatively enormous number of Indian students are using 
dangerously imperfect glasses, pruchased in a bazar, or no glasses 
at all, where the use of glasses is- imperative for health ” 

82 Many suggestions have been made to us as to the way m 
which medical super %asion could best be exercised MTien Dr R 
C. Ray 2 discussed this matter nuth us m his oral evidence, he put 
forward the suggestion of a consultative board of medical advice 
Di Segaid and Dr Gray® both recommended a physical education 
department of the Umversity 

83 At the critical point m many a young man’s life, the 
knowledge that he would be expected periodically to undergo 
physical exarmnation by an experienced and kindly medical man 

, would exert a bracmg and preventive influence Some of the 
graver kinds of physical mischief could be averted or cured 
by the mse advice of an experienced doctor, whose tactful counsel 
would often be a tonic to the student’s power of self-control 
Many yoimg men m then college days would be the stronger m 
will to self-restraint if they could open their difficulties to some 
older and trusted men, whose knowledge of medicine and human 
nature would help them out of the self-tortures of a morbid secrecy 
and protect them against the deceptive remedies of plausible 
quacks 
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’ XII — Navoioiiess of tmimng 

84 Sucli are tlie pliysical lesalts wluoli issue from a system of 
education tliat too often confines its attention to the trammg of tlie 
mtellect But the mtellectual tiainmg, foi nrliiclLSO much else is 
saciificed, is m itself narrow and mechamcal Speaking generally, 
what strikes the observer is the mtellectual steiihty of the trammg, 
the weakness of its actual influence on the mind, its failure to fix 
its colour deep m the nature of those who receive it The student 
is not tempted to range far afield and discover his oivn mtellectual 
bent , and rarely does he acquire any thoroughness With little 
chance of delvmg deep in his chosen field he finds it even more 
difficult to pass beyond its bounds and gain mterests m men and 
things which will last him through life 

So Many of our correspondents have refeixed to this barren- 
ness of the student’s life hlr Patrick Geddes^ alludes to the 
“ starvation of aesthetic, practical, social and moral mterests 
generally, mevitable on any diet of mere knowledge ” Mr Justice 
Abdui Pahim^ confirms this opmion The educational system has 
tended to widen the gulf in the student’s mind between knowledge 
and reahty, and to give facihty m the use of words rather than to- 
tram the power of 3udgmg the different values of the thoughts 
which the words symbohse As one of our correspondents puts 
it — 

“ There is little or no relation between the opinions of a great number of 
students upon many subjects and their fives They are constantly express- 
mg ideas upon fiterary, philosophical and other subjects, not because they 
befieie or even understand them, but because they are the conventional ideas 
which, m their opimon, are expected Such falsity in expression must tend 
to undermine not only the student’s powers of mmd, but also his character ” 

In the same mood hie Rabmdra Mohan Dutta^ observes that 
“ the existmg system does not keep us In touch with the reahties 
of actual hfe. When we come out of college we find that we- 
aie as ignorant of the world before us as if we had never attempted 
to understand it ’ And Eai Lahtmohan Chatter] ee^ Bahadur 
Principal of the Jagannath College, complains that “ the education 
does not go deep enough for shapmg mmd and character There 
IS very little m his studies to awaken hvmg interest oi touch 
the deepest instincts of a stu dent and so caU forth mental effort 
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]?or example, political and social evolution in India is tlie most 
vital concern of young India , but modern univeisity- studies 
bare bttle bearing on that ” 

86 Tbe student who desires to read widely and to study 
thoroughly finds serious obstacles m his path For one thing, 
it IS very doubtful whether the necessary books will be forth- 
commg Poverty usually forbids him to purchase books , and 
therefore he must depend almost entirely on libraries But even 
so fai as the^ umversity courses aie concerned, the college libraries 
aie, as a mle, inadequate , and this madequacy is even more 
marked in the case of books which are not diiectly connected 
with the prescribed courses of study But the hbranes, such as 
they are, are not used as fully or as wisely as they rmght be 
This IS due, partly to the absence of readmg accommodation in 
the libraries, and partly to the lack of experienced advice 

87 In fact, there is little in the hfe of the college to stimulate 
the student’s curiosity m thmgs beyond the narrow purview of his 
course Except in such a case as the Jagannath College, Dacca, 
where good pictures (the gift of Mr Nathan) hang on the walls, 
the lecture-rooms are usually bare, maps are rarely used even 
ir historical teaching Except m a few "rare instances, there has 
been little effort to tempt the student from his naiiow groove 
by means of excursions^ to places of historical and other interests 

88 Nor IS there much room or incentive imder the present 
system for the college club or society which forms a characteristic 
feature of western umversities It is a matter of considerable 
difficulty to maintain these clubs for any length of time , and 
indeed, when we think ovei the difficulties — unsuitable rooms for 
meeting, inappropriate times, the meetings having to take place 
usually at the very close of a long college day, and the lack of 
financial resources — -we are surprised that some of these societies 
have the vitality which they actually possess 

“ The absence of T\hat is known as ‘ student activity ’ or ‘ class actmty ’ 
at American universities,” writes Mr Narendia Nath Sen Gupta, 2 “ is keenly 
felt by manj of us These actmties serve not only to vitalise the community 

1 Eai Mon Molnn Chakravarti Baliadur says — “ Object lessons are not given , mSpj- 
are -rarely used , Lbranes and museums are not shown, excursions to historical places are 
not taken , the current sj stems of administration are not cxplamod, and important pubho 
institutions m the city are not visited ” (Question 16 ) 
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of students, but also to counteract tbe effects of academic aloofness and ac- 
ademic njtellectualisin We must not forget that one imbibes a^pftier 

culture from tbe tradition of tbe University tban from its lectures , and a 
health}' tradition is merely an outcome of the corporate life of the Uiiiversitv 
Hence it is one of the basic conditions of a healthy cultural life that there 
should be other organisations and activities besides those that meet only 
the intellectual demands, among the members of the University and its 
constituent colleges These clubs and societies that guide the course of 
university life spring up by themselves under normal conditions. But the 
students of Bengal have come to stake a high pieniiuni upon intellect on tbe 
ground that, a first-class career at the University almost always ensiues a 
bright financial piospect Thus ‘academj has stifled life’, and we have 
at the University a large number of students uhose only companion- is the 
text-book and uhose only activity is reading ” 

89 We have discussed elsewhere the lack of peisonal contact 
between the teacher and his students Perhaps the most serious 
obstacle in the way of such intimacy is the attitude of parents, 
of public opinion and of some organs of the press Instead of 
assisting the teacher in his difficult and responsible task, the weight 
of opmion tends in the other direction 

“ Parents expect too much fiom the school and college,” u rites Dr Wall 
]\Iohainmad,^ “ and, by trr mg to shift on the teachers the uhole burdennf edu- 
cating their children in manners and morals, neglect the home framing Some- 
times parents even imagine that their interests are antagonistic to the ideals 
of the college and the university Hostility, latent or active, developes 
Mflrenever a v ell-meamng teacher tries to take an interest in a prqnl’s general 
welfare, the parents tell him to mind bis own business, to teach according to 
the syllabus and not to bother about the character of the student ” 

_ / 90 This IS no new problem m India In a report drawn up by 
Sir Alfred Croft® ip answer to an inquiry from the Grovernment 
of India as long ago as 1887 the following striking passage 
ocems — 


“ But there is a fmther cause beyond the incompetence or the indifference 
of parents It is this that in cases of insubordination the parents or guardians 
too often side with the bois against their teachers If it is true (and it has 
been alleged by many Indian ivitnesses) that when a parent has sent his boy 
to school, he considers that he has done his whole duty by the boy and is no 
further responsible for his conduct, then the leist we can expect is that he should 
sripport the authority of the teacher to whom he has delegated his respon- 
sibihtj But this is not always found to befthc case It is too commonly 
assumed that the pupil mrrst be^m the right, the school raastei m the wrong . 
the sjmpathies of the father a^ given to lbs idle and refractory son, and 
the conduct of the teacher is den Wed as tyrannical If school discipline is 
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to be of any value, parents must adopt a more robust and less sentimental 
attitude m this matter ^ Tbe,v should consider that, boys being what they 
are, it is much more likely that the teachei is m the right , that in any case 
discipline and suboidmation must be maintained , and that a boy sufieis 
serious haim by being encouraged in a querulous and sullen spirit towards 
those to-whom he owes obedience It is of the utmost value to a boy m alter 
life to have acquired sensible notions on the subject of discipline while at 
school Whoever he is, he will have to obey orders and to submit to authority 
when he grows up, and he cannot learn that lesson too soon ” 

91 The attitude taken by some organs in the pi ess towards 
indiscipline and disoider in colleges is the Subject of unfavouiable 
comment on the part of several of oui witnesses The Committee 
on the Presidency College disturbances in 1916 alluded to “ the bane- 
ful influence of obviously injudicious discussions in the public press 
whenevei a case of bleach of discipline arises in an educational 
institution The haim caused in this way is incalculable 

‘ The outcry m the press,” writes Dr Wall Mohammad,® “ and the 
utterances of the leaders when the students go on strike — and strikes are so 
frequent and easj — require no comment ” 

Sir Alfred Croft,^ writing in 1888, sard that “ the public journals open their 
columns freely to the comphints of schoolboys agamst then teachers — a 
phenomenon which probably finds no parallel m any other counti j m the world 
I't IS veil to resist the tjuanuy of authority and its encroachment on the 
linerties of the public, but it is not so well to denounce the exercise of all 
authority as tyrannical Schoolmasters are not more insensible than others 
to public attacks , and the knou ledge that their action is likely to be misre- 
presented, and themselves exposed to obloquy in the newspapers, is not cal- 
culated to strengthen their hands ” 

XIII — T/ie sense of coif orate life 
9^ Sepal ation of the teachers from the students is also to some 
■extent responsible foi the weakness of the sense of corporate 
obligation in the student community Within the oithodox Hmdu 
fanlily, corporate life is stiong , there each membei learns co-opeia- 
tion with otheis, the power jto subordinate his own interest to that 
of others But the Indian student has not, as a lule, found it easy 
to show these adnuiable quahties outside his home, or to acknow- 
ledge the claims of other foims* of corporate hfe 

93 In school and college, the Bengali youth should learn the 
rudiments of pubhc spiiit and the value of co-opeiation with 

1 Eepoit, page 4 ' - " 
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otlieis “ Wliat IS especially needed,” writes Mr Jaygopa^ 
Banerjee,^ “ is to develope in the students a sense of that -Cor- 
porate lesponsibility, which is now rather conspicuous- by its 
absence, and the habit of bringing to bear upon their comrades 
the foices of collective opinion in matteis relating to moral discip- 
Ime ” There are few signs of a strong corporate life in the 
University or in most of the colleges The University, the college 
and the school, divorced as they are veiy largely from the tradi- 
tions of the old Indian home as well as from the new aspirations 
that are growmg up around, possess few features which move the, _ 
afiections of the students oi giip their minds ^ 

94 To the Univeisity_as a place of education the student is 
attached by few associations which appeal to his afiectionate legaid 
At the time of his examination, the University grants or refuses 
him a certificate oi degree Apart fiom this, the University as such 
hardly comes into the student’s life Very many of the students 
nevei even see the university buildings fiom the beginning to the end 
of their acadermc career Mr Woidswoith^ leports to us that — 

“ m the univeisity sense there is little comradeship VTiat facihties 
exist are little used The University Institute, in spite of the excellent building 
and other advantages, malces little appeal to students, and its membei’S 
are some 400 onfi out of the many thousands of students m the city The 
Muslim Institute has moie attraction, I beheve, for Muhammadan students ” 

95 If the University has been unable to make much appeal to 
the students,' many of the colleges have not been much more success- 
ful " Students,” writes Mr Haridas Goswamy,^ “ remain through- 
out mere intellectual acquaintances They hav'-e little more than 
formal business lelations with professors and lecturers ” Mi Words- 
worth,^ spealang from his experience at Piesidency College; contends ' 
that — 

“ at present there appears to be little corporate feeling and solidity in 
colleges but a fan amount in hostels , though a college like St Paul sis probabh’- - 
conscious of its corpoiate unitv, being not overlarge, mainly residentaL 
having its plajuiig fields on the spot, and a definite tutoiial s}stem The i 
vantofplav-uig fields, the cleavage lictveen difiorent races and faiths, the 
large classes, and the hick of Taalities for assembluig a college as a whole 
are obstacles to the development ^ol this feelmg Even the Presidency Col- 
lege has no hall where the v hole college can assemble for addresses or other 
functions Recreation facilities are limited m most places, especially m 
Calcutta , those that exist are seldom used to the full ” ’ ^ ^ 
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96 For the students in most western universities, it is college 
athletics that at once strengthen and express the corporate spirit 
most chaiacteristically, if not most fully But in Bengal, students 
aie so far from regarding it a privilege to play for the college that 
they often attach themselves to' local clubs in preference Even the 
best coll%es find it difficult to keej) a team together during the 
whole season We are told that the Presidency College team 
played several of its hockey matches last year with only seven 
or nine men Mr Zachaiiah^ sums up the situation in strong 
terms — 

‘ A man may he a member of Calcutta University and take his degree 
vithout e\er baling lead anj- books besides bis text and lecture notes , ivitbout 
eier baimg exchanged a single word outside the class-room vitb a single 
teacbei , without ever bavmg wasted a single moment on games oi exerted 
bmiself more noleiitly than by a gentle promenade round College Sqiiaie 
tank, without ever haniig been infeeted by aii)^ ill-judged enthusiasm for 
learning , and, woist of all, without ever bavmg belonged to a smgle club, 
society, guild oi fraternity of an}’’ sort whatever, that is, wnthout having 
had any real mteiests in which two people could associate ” 

97 A casual association in crowded class room^ for a few 
hours in the middle of the day does not constitute that corporate 
intellectual life which the terms college and university suggest 
The difficulties, however, are immense Students of a college have 
few opportunities of social intercourse with each other, and practi- 
cally none with those of another college In the first place, there 
is no time for such intercourse ^ Lectures fill the college day , 
at the end of the day rt is too much to expect the vast majority 
of students to walk to the tennis courts or to the playmg fields 
And, secondly, there is often no suitable place for meeting In 
many of the colleges there are no rooms in which the students can 
congregate and enjoy social intercourse In one of the Calcutta 
colleges, where the number of students amounts to about 1,800, the 
teaclung has to be orgamsed in shifts, hke a factory 

98 A fact -which shows the thinness of college loyalty and 
partly explains it, is the readiness with which students desert 
one college for another 'Many a boy wffio has passed the 
matriculation applies to half a dozen Calcutta colleges for ad- 
mission If his addresses are rejected, he falls back on a college 
in' the mufassal Many of the mufassal colleges, accordmgly, begin 
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tlieii term about a week after those in Calcutta , and tbeir clientMe 
consists to some extent of disappomted students who can have no 
great pride in tire college, not of tlreir choice, but of their fate" After 
the intermediate examination, there is another exodus to the 
metropolis , and most mufassal colleges have comparatively small 
degree classes The student who has failed often wanders forth 
in search of a new college to which he may attach himself It- is 
no uncommon thmg for a student to be a member of three or four 
colleges, one after the other, before he takes his M A Few of the 
colleges have evoked any of the permanent loyalty which in England 
seirds generation after generation of the members of a family to 
the same public school and the same college at Oxford or 
Cambridge 

99 But there are signs of a coming change St Paul’s College 
has set before itself ideals of corporate life which are being fulfilled 
The hostels, though things of yesterday, are doing good “ The 
Eden Hindu Hostel,” says Mr ^Wordsworth, ^ “ has a definite or- 
gamsation, witj^wards Loyalty to the ward is strong and forms 
the basis of a vigorous social life and of athletic interests Here 
IS to be found the nearest approach to the esfni de cotps of 
Enghsh schools and colleges Despite certam disquieting reve- 
lations of the past two years, I consider this hostel (and others where 
supervision is good) a valuable element in the educational life of- 
the city ” 

100 This davTi of a corporate sense is beginning to assume a 

wider significance '■ 

“ It IS a good sign of tlie tiinqs,” wntes Dr Brajendrana'tli Seal,^'"“ that 
the college student in Bengal is feeling more and more the call of social sen ice, 
the glow of national hopes, and the urge of national ambition in every field — 
social, economic, political and religious ” 

XIV -Xj oylessness of student hfe 

101 These very years of student life, to which, in other parts 
of the world, men usually look back-as some of the happiest m their 
lives, are too often in the case of the Bengali student a time of 
unremittmg drudgery and anxiety By force of circumstances he 
is a man before his time, and one rvitli a definite but' deplorably 
narrow arm, a degree “ The college atmosphere,” vnites Mr. 
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Patiick Geddes,^ “ is too much exhaled from solitary diudgeries 
&ud these in perpetual anxiety and fear — fear ahke of appioachiug 
examinations and of futuie uselessness ” 

102 The chief cause ot the student’s load of anxiety is poveity 
Ml Khndi Earn Bose- says that “ the overwhelming majority of 
college students axe so poveity-stiicken that they have to live on less 
than a subsistence lation vnth lemote lelations oi with fellow-villa- 
geis or with eniployeis whom they serve-in the capacity of family 
tutors The Eev W E S Holland^ speaks in not less 
despondent terms “ The poverty of these classes is intense It is 
the deteiminmg factoi of higher education in Bengal , a poveity 
of which every piincipal has heal t-bieaking evidence ” Mr P C 
Mahalanobis^ gives a more specific statement “ From my oivn ex- 
perience as a student of the Presidency College (1908-13) I would 
say that more than half of our students find it very difficult to 
make both ends meet, and I should put down a fifth to be actually 
living below the poveity line ’ The extent of this poverty, hov ever, 
IS difiicult to determine Many of oui coriespondents uho-aie best 
fitted to judge in the matter have told us that the veiy poor 
student is apt to keep his tioubles and his anxieties to himself, and 
IS reluctant to leceive assistance fiom others But there is one 
fact which demonstrates the existence of poverty among students 
Many a student in Bengal has peiforce to spend his mornings and 
evenings — ^perhaps both — during term time in coaching school-boys 
m oidei to meet his college expenses 

103 The drudgery of a student’s life is described in a pamphlet 
written in 1910 by the Eev Garfield Williams ® 

“ Here js a pictur/'of the actual life of the Calcutta University student 
He gets up about six o’clock in the morning and immediately he has dressed 
(which IS not a very long process) he starts v\ ork From seven to ten, if } ou 
go into his mess, you amU see him ‘grinding’ away at his notes or his text- 
book under the most amazing conditions for work He is usually stretched 
out upon his bed or sitting on the side of it The room in which he works 
IS almost always shared v\ith some other occupant, usuallv with two or three 
~or even more occupants, mostly engaged in the same task as himself if they 
are students Often there are tu o or three of them reading aloud, or repeating 
audibly to themselves At ten o’clock the boy gets some food, and then goes 
ofi to his college for about five hours of jectures A little after three in the 
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* Question, 17 ' , ^ 

2 The Indian Student and the Present Discontent, page 27 (Hodder and Stoughton) 
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afternoon lie comes home to his mess, and between three and five is usually 
to be found lounging about bis room dead tired, but often engaged m animated 
discussion with Sis room-mates or devouring the newspaper, which is his only 
foim of recreation and his only bit of excitement At five o’clock he will go 
out for a short stroll down College Street or round College. Square This 
IS his one piece of exercise, if such you call it At dusk he returns to his ill- 
lighted stuffy room, and contmues to work, with the exception of a short 
interval for his evening meal, until he goes to bed, the hour of going to bed 
depending upon the proximity of the examination During the last three 
weeks befoie an exammation it is usually in the small hours of the 
morning ” 

104 Suirounded as lie is by manifold anxieties and housed 
under dieary conditions, the student tends to become moody, 
depressed and absorbed in himself and his piospects He needs 
therefore, moie than othei students of the same age, lecreation 
and diversion He has few intexests to take him out of himself 
and give hun points of contact with other men He rarely has any 
hobbies , possibly because hobbies are expensive both ui time and 
money Too often he has no oldei and experienced man to turn 
to for gmdance through these yeais of anxiety and depression 

105 It IS not surprising therefoie if in moments of despon- 
dency he falls a victim to uncontiollable excitement, sometimes 
of the most seiious and violent nature It is at such periods 
of life that young men of all races need ph5’^sical exercise and 
lecreation, but these are not readily < available to the Bengali 
student 


5.F — The toeahening of older rest'imnts 

106 One of the questions which w e addiessed to oui correspond- 
ents asked whether m their judgment the conditions under which 
students hve m^Calcutta and elsewhere in Bengal are such as to 
undermme traditional morality and to weaken fannly ties On no 
point have we received more thoughtful answers The substance 
of these we shall now summanse, keeping in nund (hke most of 
our correspondents) the exceptional difficulty of dealing with a 
subject so many-sided and elusive 

107 SirP S SivaswamyAiyeii“ doubts whether the complaints 

about the undermimng of the moiahty of the students are not 
very much exaggerated ’ Mr P C Mahalanobisi warns us 
that “m this land of strong social prejudices and conseivative 
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^ tendencies it is easy to become unduly alarmed at tlie Bobemian 
character which afiects more or less the average student life every- 
where ” In present circumstances, the widest diversity of opinion 
and piactice is both natural and mevitable , and geneial state- 
ments can only be made with the utmost caution 

108 The divergence of opinion disclosed m the evidence which 
we have leceived is due, we believe, to the varying points of view 
fiom which our correspondents have regarded the situation Borne 
of them are apprehensive of the unknown dangers of the futuie, 
and regard with an alarm, which is not altogether unjustified, 
the inflow of new ideas from the West as being dissolvent of the 
traditional customs and morality of the country These cor- 
respondents cling tenaciously to the past and view with disfavour 
the acceptance of a new outlook by the students Others again, 
mor^xonscious of the benefits which western civilisation has already 
conferred on India in bringing her into contact with the rest of 
the world and in arousing the public conscience against undoubted 
social evils, are eagerly responsive to the new ideals and sym- 
pathetically sensitive to the new atmosphere which is being created 
by western thought 

109 Whether gladly or reluctantly, our correspondents for the 

most part are agreed that the old order has been seriously shaken^ , 
and that the mental and moral outlook of the educated classes of 
Bengal is undergoing a transformation But this transformation 
has not been by any means as sudden as some would lead us to 
believe Its beginnings may be traced well back mto the last 
century In answer to an inquiry by the Government of India 
in 1887,2 the Government of Bengal recorded the opimon that 
“the virtues of obedience to lawful authority, of disciphne, and 
of respect for others have declined among the educated classes of 
India This evil has grown to an extent which is said 

' to disturb visrbly the happiness of domestic life, and any measures 
calculated to reduce its dimensions, or even to check its growth, 
would be of the greatest advantage and most welcome to the com- 
munity ” In forming this opinion the Government of Bengal was 
fortified by the expenence of men well qualified to speak on the 

^ See Questions 17 and 18 passim 

" Eeport on the Subject of the Discipline and Moral Training in Schools and Colleges, 
1890 ' ' ” 
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subject The British Indian Association/ ^br example, “noticed, 
with much concern that there as m our boys and young men a 
gioaving decadence of respect foi age and authority Such tenden- 
cies are calculated to pioduce disastrous consequences, and it as 
highly desirable that measuies should be taken to curb them ’ 
Maulvi Abdul Quasim Mohammad Nurul Alum Sahib^ of the 
Calcutta Madrassah felt that “ the geneial extension of secular 
education in India had resulted m tendencies unfavourable to the 
discipline but favouiable to irreverence in the rising generation, 
and thought that these evils created the greatest anxiety among 
the elders of the community ” ^ 

110 Sii Alfred Cioft,^ Diiectoi of Public Instiuctio'lij^^ave hi& 
mews in a long and valuable memorandum from^ wliibh we quote 
the following extract — 

“ The alleged relaxation ol the lestraints of family hfe and social older 
IS ascribed to the fact that each geneiation is advancing intellectually bej ond 
its predecessor, so that the } ounger men view with continually increasing 
impatience the habits, ideas, and tiaditions of their elders ' It is easy to see- 
how a spmt of this kind, so far as it has taken hold of the young spreads 
from the home circle outwards, and expites a general feeling of resentment 
against restraint and of dislike for authority Paients complain on all 
hands that boys are gettmg beyond their control They yield to, or aie 
powerless over, their sons, and the} vish to'tiansfer then responsibiliti to 
the school masters Neverthe'ess, the remedy lies v ith them and in no other 
hands In no community can the home traimng of the }oung be neglected 
v ithout serious danger Parental control is hardly less necessary to the order 
and stability of society than the authority of the magistrate, but it cannot 
be maintained oi restored by anyvexternal measures So fai as the evil exists, 
Hindu society must uork out its onn euro Disrespect and insubordination 
in the family circle , the boy patriot deploring the woes and discussing 
the regeneration of his country, instead of attending to his lessons — ^these 
are spectacles nliich all right-minded parents deplore, and which the exei- 
cise of their authorlt-f can alone remove ” 

I 111 Mr C Macnaghtau,^ Pnncipal of the Eajkumar College, 
Hajkot, who was one of the most thoughtful observers of those 
days, said that — • 

“there is no doubt of the evil, a shallow and conceited mconr enience 
in educated Indian j outlis , and it seems, Pthmk, to be generall}' agreed that 
the evil has been intensified b}, if it does not owe its origin to, the system of 
Gor ernment education in India I should say\that some of my Indian friends, 
for whose judgment I have the greatest respebt, consider this unsatisfactorv" 
state of things to he the inevitable and natural Effect of the transitional starre 

...I I I. .1 . <■ 

* Keport on the Subjo-t of the Discipline and Moral Training m Schools and Colleges, 
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through, which this countrj is passing, and thej think that the e\ il must grow 
worse before it can be better ” 

112 The Bengal Government in a letter (Febraary 26th 1889} 
dealing with the same subject said — 

“The alteration observed m the Hindu character is the result of a pover 
uorking at greater depths than the discipline of the class room — the pouer 
of scientific truth and logical methods brought home to a societ} whi^ 
had pieviouslj been dominated bj traditions of a very different order These 
traditions necessarily fall befoie the superior forces arranged on the other 
side, and with these comes doun the superstructure, much of which it is de- 
sirable to preserve ” 

113 During the last thiity years, the movement has gathered 

momentum The family unit is fast giving place to the individual, 
so fai as the student is concerned “ Brothers live independently 
of each' other,” mites Sii Eamkiislma Bhandaikar,^ ‘ and m 
some cases, sons of their parents ” Mi Haiidas Bhattacharyya^ 
says that “ students living far away from home soon become 
accustomed to hostel and mess life and 'many do not 

go home unless the hostel is absolutely cbosed ’ ' “ ISTew, ideas 

are poured into then heads, ’ says Mi Pashupatinath Shastri,^ 
“ the wrong side of the new western civilisation presents itself 
to them, and gradually they begin to dislike their jungly villages 
and old associations ” 

114 We have been impressed by another aspect of this inde- 
pendence The student, as a lule, and not the parent, makes the 
necessary arrangements for his admission to college Many a 
student wanders about at the beginning of term from college to 
college and pleads for admission to the head cleik® or one of his 
subordinates , and when the doors of all the Calcutta colleges aie 
closed against him, he continues his wanderings round the seveial 
mufassal centres until he gams admission to a college 

115 But on this point also we should bewaie of exaggeiation. 
Students, as a lule, spend four months of the year with their fami- 
lies at home, and the majority find no great difficulty in adapting- 
themselves to the old conditions Student life in Calcutta 
and the other collegiate centres need not be very remote from home- 
traditions, as students from the same village and district often club 


^ Question 17 

® “ The limited accommodation in colleges and the lirge number of npplica its fo- 
admission — tins deadlock is soh ed by bribmg the cleric'll staff,” says Jlr Bima! Chandra. 
Ghosh , Question 17 
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togetliei — a point wliicli is empliasised by Dr Biajendranatb 

SeaD — - - * 

“ Fortunately, tlie student coming from bis village to the centre of his 
district 01 to the capital city, does not ordinarily lose his mooiuigs He 
associates v ith others from his own district, or others fiom his ovn com- 
munity, and as the Indian standard of morality is a communal one, the eye of 
the fellow- villager oi the fellow-caste man is to him, m his ^unsophisticated 
state, a reminder and voucher of the communal conscience 

116 The students as a class axe impiegnated with the new 
ideas The problem of university education in India is not merely 
■one of rapidly increasing numbers and the consequent difficulties 
in organisation , it is complicated by the fact thatxthese increasing 
numbers are affected by new customs and habits which are at 
variance with the old-time traditions of Indian society It is_ 
likely that this movement will not only spread in volume but 
increase in intensity 

117 Many of our correspondents deplore these changes Mr 
3Ianmathanath Banei]i,^ for example, feels that ” the young 
inexperienced students coming fresh from their homes in the 
mufassal are thrown headlong into the whirlpool of Calcutta life 
Ts ith its many temptations and dangers^ The hostels and messes 

are poor substitutes for the homes which they leave behind 
Hemoved from all parental authority, they find themselves in an 
ntmosphere where they are at liberty to do what they please 
The Bev T B T Shore^ thinks that the conditions under 
which many students hve in Calcutta and Dacca are prejudicial 
to their character and morals 

This,” he vntes, ‘ is the natural result of witlidr-ajvuig a boy from the 
restraints, such as thej are, of home life and of a social unit sufficiently hmitec) 
for the doings of every individual to be mattcis oi general knov ledge and 
■comment, and of plungmg him into the imhehlthy atmospheie of a large town 
vhere his daily domgs aie a matter of little or no concern to anyone ” 

118 Mr Amvika Oharan Mazumdar’- deplores the decay of the 
traditional virtues — “ Want of proper gmdance, coupled with 
absolute freedom of action in immature years, presents a serious 
obstacle to the cultivation of most of those virtues which are the 
mam characteristics of Aryan- -culture and civilisation. Barmly 
•ties are easily bioken ofi, and a spmt of selfishness and egotism 
as too early implanted^ m the student’s nature to he easily 
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eradicated in after life ” Mr Mohini Molian Bliattacliarjee^ 
* laments the decay of religious faith '' We miss in the students of 
Bengal all that is to be traced to the influence of religion — the 
fervour of faith, "^he glow of devotion, the cheerfulness of spirit 
of hope If family ties have not been altogether undermined,, 
tliey have at least been slackened and terribly shaken ” And 
Sir John Woodiolfe ” argues that “ the whole course of educa- 
tion is to Ignore traditional morahty and thus leave it the easier 
jirey of sectarian attack and secular scepticism ” 

119 Others of our correspondents, however, sufter few pangs 
of regret at the veakening of the old traditions and welcome^ the 
j)iesent changes Tn society as bringing in then train a new sense 
of individuality and freedom 

“Western education,’ u rites Mr Herambacliandra Maitra,^ “ has pro- 
duced and must produce, a change in the ideas and sentiments of those uho- 
come under its influence In man}* respects it is decidedlj a change for the 
'better If the democratic spirit uhich now prevails all over the world — not 
in practical life alone, but also in literature— has sometimes manifested itself 
among oui students in an undesirable form, it ought to be noted that this is 
not confined to university students It has affected those also who are out- 
side th§. pale of the Unl^ ersity , and if the moralit}* of } oung men li-snug in 
large toiviis as students v ere compared n ith that of } oung men In ing an idle 
life in villages, I believe it would be found that the former as a class are 
morally superior to the latter ” 

120 Two correspondents. Mi Haiakanta Bose^ and Dr Nares 

Chandra Sen Gupta^, write m almost identical terms “ The 
liberalising influence of western education,” says the former. 
“ may lead our youths to break away fiom the trammels of tradi- 
tions , but this should be regarded rather as a sign of health than 
of disease ” “ Some change is inevitable,” WTites the latter, “ as 

any system of sound education must needs develops a certain amount 
of individuality and freedom of thought in students, while tradi- 
tional morality largely rests upon the stifling of such individuality ” 
Dr Te] Bahadur Sapiu^ goes further in regretting that the 
students are still subjected too much to the cramping influences ' 
of family life, and writes as follows — 

“ I do not think it is correct to sav that family ties hav'e been undermined 
On the contrary, what has sometimes impressed me is that students subor- 
dinate too much their mdividu&l tastes and inclinations to the wull of the 
- family The hold of the family in Indiapver the indiv idual is far stronger than 
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outsiders realise To a ceitain extent it is d(^siiable that it should be so 
Gained to an excess it letaids the growth of the individual 

121 A tliird view is expiessecl by some of the most tbouglitful 
and lespected of oni coirespondents These legaid the changes as 
inevitable and as being laigely foi the bettei, yet they legret 
eithei the suddenness and violence of the transition oi file 
destiuction oh valuable factors in the old scheme of things Di 
Biajendianath Seald while admitting that “ the Indian thrives 
best in home surroundings and does not bear transplanting very 
well,” adds that “the parental home is no longer' available 
to the large majority— of students, and it is well that 

rt should be so , the grorving youth should be weaned from 
his home, provided the process does not arrest -or rum his 
growth ” 


122 In harmony with this view aie those expressed by two 
other correspondents somewhat similar in then bravery of spirit, 
in then regret for the passing away of old times, and in their realisa- 
tion that the present evils are not necessarily permanent but the_^ 
inevitable products of an era of transition 


‘ To a ceifcam extent,” Aviites Maharuahopadlij'aya Pramatbanatb 
Taikabbushana, Professor ui tlie Sanskrit College,^ “ these ciicumstanbes 
aie unavoidable, for the times that we are passing thiough aie transitional 
times and the ihinds of the guaidians as well as the w aids of the Univeisity 
are unsettled The moral ideas of the Indian races aie not m a stauic, 
steieotrped condition but they aie in a process of evolution consequent upon 
the impact of the "West and the East This in itself is not unhealthy, although 
for the time being ciudities are seen to lesiilt Implicit faith in the existence 
and inimorta ity of the soul, luiquestionmg acceptance of the letter of the 
Shastias, and a conception of the present hfe as one in a senes and a 
pieparation for the next — ^these were the most marked features of our tiadi- 
tional raoialit} For the present, however, it is jostluig with ideas imported 
from the Mlegt, such as the supreme value of the service of humanity (which 
for the individual is hmited to this life), the exaggerated importance attached 
to the individual and the universality of a mateiial ciityiiou In intellec- 
tual matter^ the age isWistinguished by its tendency to'uhe revaluation of 
accepted values oi, in otJ^ei words, to criticism^ Not even! the most oithodox 
would leasonahly condemn such ideas tn tald\ the need of them, foi the 
intellectual liberation of the Indian brain, as realised by all But the unsetthu" 
effect of this transitional miorahtj-— of this mechamcal juxtaposition not 
reconciliation, of the two— -£jould he checked as far as possible in the period 
of growth and training Tie student ohght to conform m these matters 
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to social usages and beliefs, and must not move faster than society at 
large ” 

123 In the reply nitli winch he has favoured us, Mi Eamendia 
Sunder Tiivedi,^ Principal, Ripon College, Calcutta, desciibes the 
University of Calcutta as “ altogether' a foreign plant imported 
into this country, belonging to a type that flourished m foreign 
soil” , and feels that the new system- was introduced in, almost 
complete defiance of the existing social order regulating the^ 
everyday life of an ancient people , that it was a temporary 
device necessitated by a sudden demand and a sudden emer- 
gency ” He pleads earnestly that “ each race and each people 
may be allowed to have its own way in the pursuit, the acqune- 
ment and the advancement of hnowledge, in accordance with 
its special instmcts, special aptitudes and special character- 
istics ” Though he does not think it “ either practicable or 
desirable to build anew on entirely new foundations,” he makes 
an earnest appeal that “ two sets of ideals with corresponding 
methods of their realisation — a set of ideals and methods indigenf 
ous to the soiC and a second set imported from abroad — should be 
placed side by-side, and a comparative study be made of them in 
then relation to existing conditions and the exigencies of the 
present situation ” We shall try to answer this appeal in the 
second part of our report 

/ 

XYl — The character of the student 

124 Such and so contrasted are the opinions held by our 
correspondents m regard to the change that ,is spreading over 
student life We must next attempt some description of its effect 
on the character of the student A considerable number of witnesses 
regard the Bengali student as a very good specimen of Ins class 
Sir J O' Bose^ thinks that “Bengah students have suffered 
from misrepresentation, perhaps unintentional I am in a position 
to state that they in no way suffer by comparison with their 
brethren of the West I find that they are highly susceptible to 
good influences and are promptly responsive to any_appeal to 
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tlieir idealism ” Sir Asutosli Chaudliui’i^ is even more apprecia- 

\ 

tive — 

“ Our students as a class are intelligent, moral and affectionate They are 
dutiful and -have great love for their iieople, and patriotism has become a 
rebgion with them I cannot think of a better class or one deserving better 
encouragement They are responsive to kind treatment Closer attention 
io then requirements would undoubtedly create in them a strong corpoiate 
life and make them more virile They are splendid as a class ” 

125 The Bengali student, as a rule, is industrious, courteous 
and law-abiding He cheerfully malces^^great sacrifices for his 
family, ]ust as the family does for him He is very ready to 
help others, particularly of his own social group, m time of need 
he IS an admirable nurse in cases of illness , and in many cases 
the more well-to-do students of a college subscribe towards the 
^xpenses of the poorer students In class the Bengali student is 
generally well-behaved , and in the Indian school and college, 
some of the minor worries which confront the teacher in other 
countries are noticeably absent These observations are confirmed 
by the experience of two important colleges in Bengal Dr Watt^ 
and his colleagues at the Scottish Churches College state that they 
“ have little difficulty in the matter of disciphne ” The stafi of 
Serampore College^ “ have experienced little or no difficulty in 
maintaining the necessary disciplme among the students ” 

126 But while the student is, as a rule, obedient to laws and 
regulations, his obedience appears to be passive rather than 
active He does not wish to create trouble but, on the other 
hand, he rarely realises his essential oneness with the college , 
his loyalty to it, his co-opeiation in its life and discipline, is 
not active enough , his attachment to the college is not sufficiently 
deep to stand a sudden violent s"train A more venial oftence 
which springs from his temperament is that in many small points 
of discipline he is apt to be casual , and that the school boy 
and student alike lay no gieat store by punctuality , and have 
few qualms about breaking engagements without notice 

127 Much more serious is the lack of respect to elders and 
tcacheis which is attributed to some students by various coire- 
spondents Sir Eamlmshna Bhandarkar^ says that “a great 
many students show a notable want of respect for elderly 
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and eminent men m society ” Mr S S Baneijee^ contends that 
the minglmg of students in colleges and hostels has cieated a sense 
of equality which is reflected in the attitude of students towards 
then elders and teachers India, however, is not alone among 
couutiies m the world in this expeiience The first wave of the 
ciitical and democratic spirit usually results in a certam self- 
assertive rudeness which time and a iiper judgment mellow down 
to its proper proportions 

128 Giave disorders, both moral and political, are not unknown, 
but these evils are not by any means geneial With regard to 
the fiist a certam proportion of students aie not free from sexual 
mdulgciice and vice, nor from the unhappy physical diseases that 
attend such excesses ‘ Unsupennsed, remote from any public 
opinion for which they caie, living armd the vile temptations of this 
great city, moral shipwreck is grievously common,” writes the 
Rev. WES Holland^ ivith reference to students living in 
Calcutta - — ~ ' 

129 The existence m the student class of the unbalanced and 
fanatical spirit that leads to political crime and anarchy-is better 
known The committee which inquired mto the lecent troubles 
in the Piesidency College asserts that “ no evidence is needed in 
proof of the undoubted fact that revolutionary propagandists 
have with considerable success carried on their woik among students 
and have fiom time to time brought into their camp disaffected 
youths of even considerable ability It is in the schools that 
the trouble usually begins There were 557 boycott and picketing 
cases between 1906-09 in Eastern Bengal and Assam , “ in the 
great majority of these, probably 75 per cent , school boys and 
teachers were concerned ” The evidence collected by the Bengal 
District Administration Committee^ indicates that the university 
men among the seditionists were nearly all university failures. 
The Sedition Comnuttee in their recently issued report state 
that “the revolutionary associations have spared no pains to 
secure leciiuts from schools and colleges 
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130 Our evidence on this point has been gathered from pub- 
lished records As the matter was bemg considered at the 'time 
by a special committee,^ we had ^no occasion to make it a subject 
of special investigation, though we "have kept the problem con- 
stantly in mind because it has many bearings upon our enquiry 
JPurthermore, as in the judgment of many competent observers 
Clime and anaichy aie helped and fostered in neurotic or un- 
balanced minds by some of the existmg conditions of student life, 
it IS clearly oui duty to reckon it one of the factors of the pie- 
sent situation and to suggest such a transformation of these 
conditions as will place students during their academic career 
more effectually beyond the reach > of unfair and dangerous 
temptations 

131 Alarming, in one aspect, are the student strikes which 
have been frequent in recent years We regard them as the more 
significant because collective and as revealing the absence of any 
real college loyalty on the part of the students Strikes of this 
sort would be impossible where the students realise\;hemselves 
to be an integral part of the college Even the most influential 
students seem to be lacking in this feeling The evidence taken in 
1916 by the Committee winch investigated the_troubles at the 
Presidency College clearly shows that some at any rate of the 
members of the Students’ Consultative Comimttee entirely failed 
in then duty on the occasion of the strike in Jahuaiy They had 
been elected as representative students and occupied a position of 
some trust and responsibility , yet they neglected to assist the 
pimcipal in his endeavours to deal effectively with the strike 
There is also good reason to hold that some of the members 
deliberately imsrepresented the attitude of the principal at that 
time and thereby rendered more difficult the settlement of the 
strilce ’ “ , ■> 


132 In ordei to appreciate the signihoance o£ stiihes we hav, 
to lememher two thmp In the first place they are not altogethe, 
a new phenomenon begotten of the poht.eal excitement ol th. 
last few years Secondly, they have usually been unpremeditated 


^ Scdifion Committee, 191& 
'RWpageC 
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As pally as 1884 theie were strikes m Bengal^and Madras, and 
Sir Alfred Croft, ^ i^itmg at that tune, said that — 

“ thev are not the outcome of sullen discontent, of brooding over a long 
series of gnevances that culminate at length in a piece of unendurable tpaunj 
Nothing of that kind , five minutes before the attack, professors and students 
Mere on the most cordial terms IVhat upsets them is the notion of an - 
insult to their class — the belief that they are not receivmg the consideration 
due to their position as gentlemen At that idea, however ill-founded and 
illusory it may be, a sudden spirit of wrath seems to take violent possession 
of them and to deprive them of self-control 

133 Moie recent experience is, m the mam, in accord with 
Sii Alfred Croft’s impiressions But student-strikes have become 
more frequent, and in some colleges theie seems to be a nucleus 
of disaffected students who take command on these occasions 
and mcite then fellows to orgamsed action The Committee 
which investigated troubles at Presidency College in 1916 wiote 
that — 

“ the ei'idence proves conclusivelr the presence in the college and m the 
collegiate hostel of a number of turbulent j ouths u ho arc ewdontly able to 
make their presence felt whenever there is an occasion calculated to excite 
the students to an outbreak against authority ’ ® 

134 Thcmiischief is not confined to those colleges alone wheie 
European teachers and Indian students come into contact , stiikes 
have occuned in colleges undei pnvate management as well. 
Neveitheless, it would be strange if the lacial and political element 
did not enter as a piedisposmg and aggravating factor in the 
situation As Mx Haridas Bhattacharyya^ puts it, the students 
have learnt to scrutinise every word and act of then Euiopiean 
piofessois ” 

XVII — Religious iiaimng and observance 

135 An important element in traditional moiality consists 
in the religious observances and beliefs in which Hmdu and 
Muslim boys -are brought up m then homes Separation fiom 
home at an eaily age has, m many cases, led them to neglect the 
observances of religion which used to foim so large a jxart of 
tlieir daily lives 


^ Rtfcmng to an outbreak at tbo Picsidcnov College, Calcutta, m 1S3I 
* Koport on tlio Eubjeot of the Dijciplwc and filoral Trunin,? m Soiiocls and CSoiiegi i, 
ISOO, rngo 1 ‘1 
® Report, pigo 3 
■* Question 17 
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136 A-^ay from Ins home, the student finds it all the moie 
difi&cult to resist the critical and destructive tendencies of modern 
thought with which he comes mto contact at college The super- 
ficiahty of his trammg very often leaves him stranded at this 
rather negative stage without enahlmg him to fight his own way 
beyond it The narrow and external system of eduction rarely 
gives hiT^i that mtellectual and moral courage which faces all the 
facts, and at length issues in a positive and considered faith 
In such a situation as the present it would be vam to expect 
blmd acceptance of an old tradition The better, indeed the only, 
way IS to give the student such a training and outlook as will enable 
him to fight his doubts and to gather strength with which to 
face the spectres of the mind, to slay them and thus at length to 
rest in a faith which by his effort he has made his own This 
faith may still be the old faith but it will be the old faith definitely 
appropnated by his heart and mind, and will thus be more truly 
than before his own 

137 The general lack of religious teaching is noted with regret 
by many of our correspondents, Hindu and Musalman Mr 

- Brajalal Chakravarti,^ the founder of the Daulatpur Hindu Acad- 
emy, says that “ all our university work is bound to fail 
unless we can set up the ideal of rehgion which however, has 
all this time been left severely alone ’ Mauhu Abdul Aziz^ 
urges that formation of character requires a deep and implicit 
faith m rehgious principles ” Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee- refers 
to the “ gradual weakenmg of rehgious faith and spiritual culture, 
resultmg from the attachmg of imdue importance to material' 
science and to secular mtellectual culture, and from the utter 
neglect of rehgious and moral education ” 

138 There are some signs of an mcreasmg desire that (without 
mfrmging upon liber^ of conscience) schools and colleges should 
do more m the way of givmg to their students opportunities 
fox rehgious framing and observance And the encouragement 
of lehgious obserrance m some hostels, where the conditions make 
such an arrangement possible, has been found advantacreous not 
only to individual students but to the corporate life of the society 


^ Quesfon 1 
* Quc«tioal7 
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139 Tliose aspirations of human nature rrhich are most deeply 
satisfied by a steadfast and active religious faith have, in the case 
of many students, sought fulfilment m devotion to the cause of 
the nation In so far as this devotion represents loyalty to a 
disinterested ideal and evinces an eagerness for personal service 
and sacrifice, no one would withhold respect or even admiration 
fxom those actuated by such motives, which mdeed m their nobler 
manifestations are wholly consonant with deep rehgious conviction 
But, as we have seen, there are instances in which the appeal to 
religion hds been used for unworthy ends 

140 Unfortunately, the healthy vigour of judgment and the 
sanity of mind, which would guard the student against such 
temptations, are not imparted by an education so mechanical 
and shallow as that now received by many students m Bengal 
An education which strikes deeper into character and gives fuller 
insight mto the complex realities of Me and duty is needed to pro- 
tect boys and young men against morbid self-delusion and to instil 
that steadiness "of moral and intellectual discernment which they, 
need in order to distinguish between false patriotism and true 
In any event,, many of them will not win their way to serenity 
^of mind without agony of thought and long self-disoiplme But 
a sound education can do much to help them, especially those 
who, by reason of their station in life, must be exposed to the subtler 
influences of the philosophies and pohtical ambitions of the age 
Education, fox many reasons, they desire eagerly and rightly 
plaim But it IS only a good education (and they deserve no less) 
which, along with the more searching disciplme of es^erience, 
can' guard the religious mstinct from the-coriosion of moral scep- 
ticism and guide the spiiit of seivice to noble and fruitful ends 

141 The depressing and often sqUalid surroundings of student 
life in Bengal are unworthy of university education The .general 
discontent with existing conditions is a sign of a larger and 
more generous idea of what education should be and ought to 
give To impiove the environment of the student’s life is an 

j essential part of any ^scheme of univeisity leform Leave the 
environment as it is, and almost any other reform, however 
salutary, would fox many of the students be wasted Change 
the environment, and reforms in the couises and methods of study 
will be doubly efficacious 
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1 It lias seveial times been suggested that it would be desir- 
able to remove tbe Umversity and its colleges outside Calcutta, 
either to tbe suburbs or to a locality even far more remote Tbe 
cbief objects of tbe proposal are tbe expansion of tbe activities of 
tbe University by provision of more spacious accommodation than 
Is possible m tbe centie of Calcutta, tbe improvement of tbe con- 
ditions physical, moral and mteUectual, under which tbe students 
work, and tbe promotion of corporate life by tbe concentration of 
tbe umversity work m a umversity domain 


2 Tbe distribution of tbe umversity mstitiitions in Calcutta and 
of the other gx^t educational institutions of tbe city is shown on 
tbe map m this volume It wiH be seen that most of tbe umversity 
institutions have been established within a radius of one mile of 


College Square— -tbe result partly of design, partly of accident 
Tbe institutions m what may be called tbe central group are tbe 
Umveisity and tbe Senate House, tbe University Lilirary, tbe Law 
Collie and UnivCTsity Press, Presidency College, tbe Calcutta 
Medical College, tbe Sanskrit College, the Hare Traimng' College 
and School all close together m College Street, one section of tbe 
mam thoroughfare which runs north and south through tbe city 
3 Tbe situation is central and convement of access for tbe city 

as a whole . it bes directly between the two chief railway stations 

Sealdab less than a mile to tbecast and Howiah nnles to tbe west— 


and close totbemamroad which runstotbesmgle bridge (at Howrah 

across tbe Hoogbly ; it is easy of access to tbe western suburbs a 
well as to the northern It bes about a mile X. H. E m a straigb 
line from the X H corner of the Maidan, u-Hch is accessible b^ 
tram it is more difficult of access from tbe residential suburbs t( 
tbe east of tbe Maidan, and to the south at Alipore TVitbm a mil( 
radms o£ thoSenate Ho^eaie tho Bottmie CoUege, Scottish Ohmolie: 
College ^ CoUege, Crtv CoUege DmTersitj- College o: 

fcience Sii T C Bose s Eeseareh lostitate, St Paul's Cathedra 
Shshou College (CMS) Eipon College, Baugabasi College thi 

( 3€S ) ° ' 
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Indian Association foi the Cultivation of Science, and the Gamphell 
.Hospital and Medical School Slightly beyond the mile ladiiis 
are the Cential College, the Madrassah, the Imperial Library and 
the Indian Museum Further away in South Calcutta, are St 
Xaviei’s College (If mdes),' Loreto House (If miles), the 
Diocesan Tiainmg College (5f miles), the South Suburban College 
(3^ miles), the Paht House Laboratories (3^ miles), and Sibpui 
Civil Engineeiing College (4 miles) The distances stated are mea- 
suied in a straight line , the actual travelhng distance is gi eater and 
it IS iiici eased by the approximately lectangulai plan of the Calcutta 
streets The actual distance by road to Sibpiir, for instance, is 
5| irules 


4 It ivill be seen that relatively few of the existing institu- 
tions are at such a distance from the central group as to make 
inter-collegiate lelations and co-opeiation difficult oi impossible, 
but that furthei concentration would have great advantages Such 
concentiation might conceivably be effected in three ways (1) ^y 
removing some of the more distant umversity institutions to a 
position nearer College Square,^ (2) by lemovmg the University 
as'a whole to a suburban site near Calcutta, (3) by removing i as 
a whole to some more distant locality Two of the questions 
numbers 3 and 21—circulated by the Commission dealt with this 
problem The numerous answers show that this matter has been 
carefully considered' by many of our correspondents , all three 
plans have been advocated, but the answers show iirevoca e 
differences of view and even of purpose 

5 Question 3 refers to the resources available m Calcutta ior 
the formation of a great centre of 'learning, which t c remova o 
the University might render of less service to the s u en 
answers bear testimony to the many adrmrable iteiary an ^ 
tific mstitutions of Calcutta The chief of them^ are enumera e 
the followmg reply by Sir Gooroo Pass Banerjee 

“ Tlie lesources that east in and near Calcutta for the for^t 
great centre of learning are the Asiatic Society of Benga, , 

Parishad, the Sahitya Sabha, tha Incban Association for Cuhivation o 
Science, the Sir Tarak Nath Paht Science (JHege, Sir Jagato LAan 
Bose’s Research Institute, the Presidency CoUege, the Scottish Ohurcies 

» This would he impossible m the case of Sibpur Engineering College, -tthich 

discuss in Chapter XLVI 

* Question 3 
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Collette, theVidvasagaT CJollege the City College, the Ripon College, the 
Calcutta Umversity Institute, the Young Men’s Christian Association, the 
Impenal Library, the Impenal Museum, the Zoological Gardens; the Botanical 
Gardens, and m relation to professional learmng, the High Court, the Bar 
Association, the Yalnls’ Association, the Calcutta Medical College with its 
hospitals, and the Belgachia Medical College Some of these institutions 
are connected with the TJmversity, and some more may he expected to be 
connected with or to co-operate with it Though Calcutta has ceased to be 
the pohtical capital, it still continues to be the intellectual capital of 
India ” 


6 In addition to the institutions named by Sir Gooroo Dass 
Baneijee, other answers mention the Observatory at AJipore, the 
Cathedral Library, and numerous municipal, commercial, and 
industrial mstitutions which should be of great assistance if the 
University undertakes technological teachmg Sir Nilratan Sncar 
points out that there are six cml hospitals with several thousand 
patients The Victoria Memorial Museum of Indian History, now 
in .process of erection, will form a valuable addition to the educa- 
tional museums' 

7 Many of the Calcutta mstitutions are remarkably well equip- 
ped Dr N Annandale ^ tells us that the hbraiy of the Zoological 
Survey is better than that of several Biitish university tovms 

says — 


“ I have myself made use of the scientific hbranes of three Enghsh, two 
Scotch and two Japanese umversity towns I,do not hesitate to say that 
Calcutta, with the hbranes of the Zoological Survey, the Geological Survey, 
and the Asiatic Society of Bengal, is very much better off for zoological htera- 
tuie than any of these, and my colleagues bear me out so far as their 
experience goes ” 


The hbrary of the Geological Survey is regarded as one of the 
best workmg geological hbranes in the world and certainly the 
finest m A^ia The herbarium m the Botamcal Gardens at Sibpiir 
is world-famous ' 


8 Calcutta m addition to possessing great educational resources 
IS the home of many illustrious scholais Li order that this 
advantage should be utilised to the full the University should be 
withm the city, m touch with the mtellectual movements of which 
it IS the home After lefeience various institutions. Dr. 

Abdurrahman^ says of Calcutta — ’ ^ * 


It has till \ery recently been the capital of India and is iich m nil 
est has given to the East Here England and India stand face to^^ce 


^ Qncstion 3 
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and the movements have melted and fused The ultimate reconcihation 
of Indian and European ideals in education, which should fit the new 
generation to make use of modern civilisation and to enter upon its own 
mhentance, demands that the Umversity should be centralised in Calcutta ^ 

9 Question 21 asked for suggestions or criticisms mtli regard 
to the proposal that the University should be removed to an easily 
accessible suburban site The number of answers received was 
175 The opmions expressed m them are almost equally divided , 
80 are against the suggested subuiban site and 73 m its favour 

10 A proposal to remove the University far away from Calcutta 
was made m 1910 by the Rev Garfield Wilhams m his pamphlet 
‘ The Indian Student and the Present Discontent ’ After a 
graphic description of the conditions of student life m Calcutta, 
which have been discussed in the last chapter, he declared that 

there is only one possible treatment of the condition I have outhned, 
and that is the complete removal of the University to a place where it would 
have a chance to be a university m deed and m truth Whether that be 
RancbP as Las been suggested, or some other place, is not a matter of import- 
ance at the moment But if I have made out my case that the life and condi- 
tions of the students are predisposing causes in this present discontent, then 
I think there is no difficulty m provung that the only possible treatment 
condition is the complete removal of the Umversity to^ surroundings which 
Will make its life and growth upon right hnes possible ” 

The ideal of Calcutta Umversity, be repeats, cannot be 
fulfilled m the heart of' Calcutta, and be regards the immediate 
removal of tbe University as essential “ not only fiom tbe ^ pomt of 
view of education but also of tbe moiality of tbe State In bis 
answer to Question 21 BIi Gaifield Wilbams says that be bas not 
altered tbe opmion expressed m bis pampblet and re-asserts tbat 
tbe only solution of tbe problems of tbe Calcutta Umversity lies m 
tbe removal of tlie arts and science sections of tbe Umversity 
from its present site ’ 

11 Tbe view of tbe desuability on moral grounds of tbe change 
is urged by many of our correspondents Thus Mi Umaobaran 
Baner]i® deplores tbe distractions of tbe students at tbe pi esen 
site “ Tbe evils and temptations of social and pobtical bfe, be 
says, “ are so numerous tbat many a student is hopeless y spo e 
thereby The students should be brought up in a calm and qmet 
atmosphere, amidst healthy siuToundm gs, fiee Rom all evil mfln- 

^ Eanohi, which is now in Bihar and Orissa, wis then included m Bengal 

~ The references in this chapter, unless otheru ise stated, are to t e answers 
tion 21 
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-ences and distractions ” Maulvi Abdul Aza msbes tbe University 
transferred so that tbe students may be free from a ‘ noxious and 
VICIOUS atmosphere ’ 

12 Tbe removal of tbe University from its piesent position to 
tbe suburbs is represented- by some correspondents as urgent and 
essential Thus an emphatic answer by tbe staff of Serampore 
College says that they are in “ hearty sympathy with this pro- 
posal ” and regard it as “ an indispensable prebmmary to tbe 
satisfactoiy solution of tbe grave and complex problem of umvei- 
sity education in Calcutta An indefinite continuance of tbe 
present system spebs disaster ” Mr B Mukberjee of tbe stafi of 
tbe Diocesan College considers that tbe adoption of tbe suburban 
site would be "an immense advantage to tbe cause nf education,” 
if financially practicable Dr Syamadas Mukbopadbyaya declares 
that it would be an inestimable boon to Bengal , but as be would 
leave a few ‘ arts ’ colleges and some post-graduate colleges m tbe 
city, be contemplates only a jiartial removal 

13 Tbe advantages expected from tbe removal of tbe Univer- 
sity are enumerated as follows by Mi Atul Chandra Sen — 

‘ {a) The calm and qmet of the siihurhs toU he specially favourable to the 
pursiut of knowledge and in keepmg with the traditions of the Indian methods 
•of education 

(b) The places being free Bom the distractions and allurements of the to-svn 
will be specially siutable for the growth of a healthy moral life 

e{c) Provision can be easily made for physical exercise and all sorts of 
innocent games and amusements 

(d) The suburbs being open on all sides -would be conducive to the pie- 
servation of good health 

(e) The location of a number of colleges close to each other -n ould facih- 
tate mterchange of ideas and the gro-wth of a corporate life 

(/) The students -will have the opportunity of associatmg with their 
teachers who -mil have them residences close to the institutions to ''which ~ 
they are attached 

{(l) The cost of h-ving in the suburbs will be less than that of to-wns and 
hence would prove a blessing to our boys, most of whom come from the 
middle classes 

Qi) Above all, our boys commg mostly from the villages will be tiained to 
Inc compaiativeiy simple hves and will not be ruined by habits of luxury and 
the spirit of fn% olity which are so prominent characteiistics of town boys ” - 1 

14. Suppoit to tbe scheme is given by many correspondents 
whose opinion cariies great weight — including Mr Justice Abdur 
Rabiim the Mabarajadbiraja Bahadur of Burd-wmn, Nawab 
Syed Xawabaly Chaudhury, and such educational authorities as 
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the Eev WES Holland, Principal of St Panl’s Cathedral 
Mission College, the staff of the Bethime College, and Mr K 
Zachariah of Presidency College The proposal is moreover 
supported by an advocate of a corresponding change for 
Bombay XJmversity, Sir H G Bhaudarkar The views of these 
witnesses aie so important that they deserve quotation 

15 Mr Justice Abdur Rahim,^ while advocating that the 
University should be converted into a residential and teaching 
univeisiiy, says — 

“ In any event, I would suggest that the Calcutta University should he 
located in a euitahle site m the suburbs of Calcutta The Presidency College 
may be removed there, and any other colleges that may be estabhshed in 
the future, including the Muhammadan College, which, I understand, has 
already been sanctioned, must also be located withm the university hunts 
These colleges should be entuely residential ” 

IG The Maharajadhira] a Bahadur of Burdwan,® m discussmg 
the need for the improvement of the residential conditions of the 
students, lecommends that the colleges should be removed “ from 
the contammated atmosphere of a city and placed at a safe 
distance from it ” Bach college, he suggests, should comprise a 
boarding house foi the students, professors’ quarters, a hospital 
and playground , and all the colleges should be grouped mto a 
umversity colony away from the city so as to secure foi the 
students a purer and better mtellectual atmosphere 

17 Hawab Syed Hawabaly Chaudhury, distressed by the con- 
ditions of student life in Calcutta, would lemove the University 
and would place it in the suburbs, preferably at Barxachpore He 
bases his conclusion mamly on the impossibility of the University 
makmg sufficient suitable provision m Calcutta for the mcreasing 
number of students, or securing adequate expansion of the college 
buildmgs 

18 The Eev. WES Holland® warmly supports the removal 
; of the Teachmg University of Calcutta to a suburban site, and he 

would leave Calcutta as the head-quarters of a new Umversity of 
Bengal foi colleges outside Ualcutta and Dacca 

“The whole system here sketched,” he admits, “could be worked if 
the colleges retained theirpresent location But it would be an enormous 
gam to umversit} life and efficiency if the colleges could be mduced to sell 


^ Question 3 
® Question 17 
^ Question 5 
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up their present property, and combine to form a university of resident]^ 
colleges on a smgle large site with its central umversity buildings where all 
honours lectures would be held, and with its own playing fields, in the 
suburbs Tram facilities should be provided to place the University within 
the reach of students whose homes are situated in Calcutta ' 

The present university buildings could become the home of the new 
Umversity of Bengal Some of the present college buildmgs might be utilised 
as ‘ academies ’ Some would provide greatly improved accommodation for 
the more important high schools Others would fetch a laige price in the 
open market ” 

19 The authonties of the Bethime College for Women are also 
emphatic m their preference for a suburban position The Prmci- 
pal, Miss A L Janau, holds that the removal “ is necessary m the 
best mterests of the University itself and of the students and 
she would restrict the size of the University by transferrmg the 
mufassal colleges to the proposed Umversity of Bengal Her 
colleague, Mr D N Boy, declares himself m favour of “ imme- 
diately estabhshmg a teaching and residential university m a 
healthy locality m the suburbs of Calcutta Calcutta should con- 
tmue to he fhe seat of a federal university ” 

20 Mr Zachanah of Presidency College pleads for a better 

academic atmosphere He says^ that — 

“ in Calcutta the Umversity is lost in the city There are any number of 
rules and regulations, time-tables and curricula, professors and students — but 
theie IS no distmctive ‘ etbos ’ There may be certain advantages in this 
association with a big city, chiefly for scientific and tecbmcal studies, and 
even in bterary and philosophical studies, the intimate connexion ivith real 
life m its many aspects is a valuable test of theory and a distinct gam in 
many ways It is true that an academic atmosphere mav produce a crop 
of ‘ beautiful theories unclouded by a single fact’, but, on the other hand, 
such an atmosphere is of immense advantage in embodying and preserving 
a univeisity spirit, in mamtaiiung traditions and in influencing the members 
of the Umversity profoundly even when no book is read'and no word spoken ’ 

The difficulties of estabhshmg such a umversity within Calcutta 
are lecogmsed by Mr Zachanah ^ 

“li would be very much better,” he says, “if they [the colleges] could 
take wing and fly to the suburbs of Calcutta ^ tfyffiowever, all the colleges 
refuse to migrate, the reluctant ones might,be allowed to estahhsh some form 
of inter-collegiate’ co-operation for themselvesV'ihe rest would settle' down 
somewhere near Calcutta and form a;aothet umversity 

21 Sir B G Bhandarkar, refciriug to the corresponding pio- 
blem m Bombay, uiges that it would be best for the Univeisity 


* Question 1 

* Question 6 
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and its colleges to be transferred to a quiet suburban locabty , 
but be lecognises tbe financial difficulties of tbe proposal, and 
states that it was rejected when proposed for Bombay University, 
a decision wbicb be regrets 

22. An additional argument m favour of removal wbicb bas 
been pressed upon tbe Commission is based on tbe expense of 
bouse accommodation m Calcutta Calcutta is at present confined 
to a comparatively narrou strip of shgbtly laised ground between 
tbe Hoogbly on tbe west and tbe depression of tbe salt lakes to 
tbe east Tbe area of Calcutta is therefore cramped , and tbe 
buildings are all tbe more crowded in some places owing to 
tbe extent of tbe Maidan, tbe numerous squares, and tbe 
gardens and compounds of many private residences Moreover, 
owing to tbe tenacity witb wbicb many Bengabs cling to tbeir 
homes, there are m tbe centre of tbe city numerous small 
bouses which do not make adequate use of tbeir ground Besi- 
dences suitable for Europeans and for Indians of tbe professional 
classes are insufficient m number, and tbe rents for such bouses are 
extremely expensive Tbe standard of bving in Calcutta is very 
high, bemg set by wealthy Indians and European merchants whose 
income^ are far above those practicable in tbe educational semces 
A profe'l^soi from Britain finds it difficult to bve m Calcutta on 
bis pay, and it would be an unquestionable advantage if less expen- 
sive residences for tbe umversity stafi could be erected on tbe 
cheaper land available outside Calcutta Tbe provision of suburban 
homes for umversity teacbeis is a much simpler policy than tbe 
removal of tbe University , for it is easier to take tbe professors 
to then students than mce veisd But though tbe provision o 
smtable quarters for tbe umversity stafi is a consideration which 
must be borne m mmd, it is relatively a minor factor 

23 Many of our correspondents, regarding tbe removal of the 
whole Umversity as impossible, recommend its partial remova 
bli Atul Chandra Sen would leave one or two colleges m the heart 
of tbe towm for students Imng with tbeir parents or guar 
Mr Manmatbanatb Ray regards tbe removal as esira 
and urges that it “ should be efiected at once, if funds permit, 
but be would leave it “ optional with tbe existing colleges to 
remove to tbe site ” Mr Herambacbandra Maitra, 
of tbe City College, suggests that as new colleges are n^ded they 
“ may be established m tbe suburbs,” but that tbe Umversity 
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sliould not be removed Accoidmg to Eai Yatmdra iSTatb 
Cboudbury tbe engmeermg and tecbnological colleges sbonld be 
outside Calcutta and tbe “ otbei colleges should remain where 
they now are ” Mr E E Biss takes the_ opposite view, and 
would transfer the arts and pure science colleges and leave the 
professional studies withm the city The same principle under- 
hes the proposal by Mr Promode Chandra Dutta that the classes 
of the first four years at Presidency College should be removed so 
as to leave more room there for post-graduate classes Mr Bimal 
Chandra' Ghosh would also distmgmsh the colleges to be removed' 
accordmg to their grade ; post-graduate and research work he would 
remove to the suburbs, but “ colleges for undergraduate studies 
should not be removed from where they are , on the contrary, 
more colleges should be opened m areas of the city — ^fast growing 
in importance — e g , Howrah, Cossij)ore and Entally Such colleges 
should be kept up and mcreased m district towns, as youths between 
16 and 20 should remam with their parents as mu,ch as possible ’ 
24 Another form of partial removal suggested is that the 
colleges and laboratories should remain m Calcutta, but that the 
residences and hostels should be removed to the suburbs where 


playmg-fields could be provided , and it is urged by some that 
the conditions of hfe would be healthier than in the city This 
suggestion is made, amongst others, by Sir A C Chatteijee, 
W’'ho would agree to the removal of the University as a whole 
‘ if funds were unlimited ,’ but as he thinks that the Umvjeisity 
should not be removed morejihan six miles 'from College Street, 
and as land 'withm that radius is already ‘ exceedingly dear,’ he 
would leave the nucleus of the University where it is and convert 
the area around it mto a imiversity quarter - To provide 
means of recreation, he suggests that land for playmg-fields 
should be acquired m the suburbs to the east of the University 
and should be connected with it bv electric trams hli A H 
Hailey and Khan Bahadur Anunul Islam m a ]omt answ^’er object 
to "the removal of the Umversity as a whole, but recommend 
it for any college which cannot provide its students with proper' 
facilities dor recreation 


25 ' A protest against partial removal is made by Kai Bahadur 
^®i Kanta Ghosh, on the gioimd that any such separation 
"ould be injurious to the corporate hfe of the Umversity He 
nsidera that, as all the colleges would not consent to remove, 
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tlie sciienie ■would be undesirable even if financially practicable 
Ml Axtbur Broiidi objects to eitber whole or partial removal and 
asserts that tlie lattei “ would destroy the chance of Calcutta 
developing along academic lines ” A more fundamental scheme 
of partial removal is based on the di'vision of Calcutta Univeisity 
mto two universities, one of which would remain m the city while 
the other would be established as a predominantly lesidential and 
teaching umversity outside Calcutta Mr R N Gilchrist proposes 
that the present mmversity buildmgs should be given to a State 
umversity, and that a new suburban umversity should be estab- 
lished at Alipore oi Belgachia, whithei some of the colleges should 
also go He thinks, however, that the missionary colleges would 
not move from the city, and that ‘ their loss would be deadly - 
though he describes the scheme as ‘ very desiiable ’ he does not 
see how it could be financed Mi Benoy Kumar Sen lecommends 
a new teachmg university in the suburbs provided that the older 
university contmues to perform its functions of sujiervising the 
colleges and conductmg the examinations 

26 The proposal for the removal of the Umversity, in whole 
or m part, has, as we have seen, many authoritative and waim 
supporters But the opponents of the scheme are numerous and 
some of them are uncompromismg m their hostihty Thus Mi 
Piasanta Chandra Mahalanobis says, ” I do not beheve a greater 
mistake than this can ever be committed ”, and asserts that its 
effect on the Umversity would be ‘ highly injurious ’ Mr Provash 
Chunder hlitter does not think the removal financially possible and 
says, “ it ■will mean such a reckless waste of large sums aheady 
sunk and such a dislocation of-existnig conditions that the results - 
will be almost disastrous ” Mr G C Bose, Prmcipal of the 
Bangabasi College, dismisses the proposal as beyond the lange of 
practical pohtics at least for some time to come ” 

27 The arguments agamst lemoval aie clearly summaiised by 
_ Ml Umes Chandia Haidar m the foUonnng answer — 

“ (1) The removal -will deprive the students of the special opportunities 
offered fora:iwc education by the exigencies of town life 

(2) The removal will he detrimental to the formation and grovriih^of ^ ’ 
national character the foundations of which are laid m town life 

(3) The removal ■will involve unnecessaiy haidship and/kpense"on the 
part of poor students and those li^ving with their paients or guardians, who- 
will he compelled to h've in the hostel 
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(4) The ends mentioned may be achieved by acquiring land round the 
present site of the Univeisity and erecting suitable buildings there 

(5) Modem universities have been established and are flounshmg in large 
■tovns in Ameiica, Europe, Japan and Chma 

28 Many -witnesses urge that as the removal of the Univei- 
sity vronld involve the loss of the intellectual stimulus of the 
metropohs, it is educationally undesirable These witnesses 
hold that the trairung of students in a great city fits them 
better for service as citizens than in the academic seclusion of a 
luial umversity “ Happy as quiet umversity hostel-life may 
be,” says Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee, “ it is msufficient training 
ior the world outside the college walls,” and he especially mentions 
the desirability of the “ rmnghng of hostel boarders with even a 
handful of home-h-vmg students who serve as a salutary leaven ” 

Academic seclusion,” says Mr Jaygopal Baneijee, “ is not an 
unmised good — ^is not without its special danger on social percep- 
tions and interests which are claimmg greater and greater atten- 
tion from quahfied educationists of to-day ” The students of the 
suburban university, predicts Sh Sudhansukumax Baner 3 ee, would 
be “ a batch of theoretical people entirely inexperienced m the 
mode of life ” According to Mi Mohini Mohan Bhattacharjee 
‘‘ monlash seclusion does not bmld up character ” and “ umversities 
are not meant for the production of scholars only, but also fox 
the preparation of men who will be leaders of pubhc opinion ” 
“ A separate university area, buildings, teachers, and students hving 
together near one another — these,” says jMr Bamananda Ohatterjee, 
“ cdnstitute the mere skeleton of a university The real thing is 
the life, the spirit ammatmg this body ,” and he has httle faith 
that the development of such a life would be qmckened by removal 
of the Umversity as a whole to the suburbs, though he would be 
•wilhng’to place there a residential teachmg institution, teachmg up 
bo the highest standards, for those who can afiord to pay for it. 
“ That a total dissociation from civic hfe is not desirable ” is the 
first of the six: reasons which Mr Handas Bhattacharyya gives as 
the basis of his emphatic opposition to tie removal 

29 The argument for remo-inl ba'sed on the desirability of 
strengthening the corporate life of the Umversity is in many answers 
dismissed as of httle value “ The growth of a real corporate uni- 
versity life in India,” says Mr Govinda Chandra Bhowal, “ is not 
possible Diversity of castes and creeds is a great obstacle in the 
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way The giowili of a coiporate univeisity life with teachers of 
foieign nationality is, geneially speaking, a mere dream ” ‘‘ Caste 

'prejudices, ’ says MI Panchanan Majumdar, “ will hamper the 
giouiih of coiporate univeisity life,” and he objects to the removal 
as the loss of the home influence would have “ a bad effect upon 
the chaiactei of the students ” The Bengal Landholders’ Associa- 
tion reply “ we are decidedly of opinion that it will be sheer 
wastefulness on our part, if we fritter away our scanty resources 
lU securing the growth of a corporate university life Besides, 
it IS easily possible to lay excessive emphasis upon this corporate 
university hfe ” 

30 The view that the removal of the University would be bene- 
ficial to the health of the students is i ejected by most of our 
correspondents who have referred to that aspect of the question 
‘‘ Calcutta on the whole,” says Mr Jaygopal Banerjee “ is far 
and away more healthy all the year round than any other place 
on the Lower Bengal plains ,” and Mr Surendranath Das Gupta 
adds that “ the health of Calcutta is generally much better than any 
of its suburbs which are generally malarious ” 

31 A plea for the special consideration of the poor students 
IS raised, amongst others, by Sir P C Kay who points out that 
many of them have to earn their Iivehhood by private tuition and 
that a student livmg in a suburban university would be deprived 
of this source of income Mr Jites Chandra Guha objects to the 
removal of the University, on the ground that it “would cause 
immense hardship to poor students whose number is legion ” 
Mr Haiidas Bhattachaiyya also begs for consideration .of the 
poor students who now earn then livelihood while attending the 
University and would find this impossible if they had to live in a 
suburb _ Mr Sites Chandra Kar, who thinks the removal of the 
Umveisity and the colleges to the suburbs “ is worth senous 
consideration,” would endeavour to obviate the difficulty by allow- 
ing the students jto live m Calcutta and providing cheap tiamcars 
for the daily journey out to the University It is right ito add 
that he does not approve of an ‘ out-and-out residential university 
■‘'The peculiar conditions of our social life and the general 
poverty of a large class of our students would impose tremendous 
hardship on them if residence is insisted on in every case 
Mahamahopadhyaya -Kaliprasanna Bhattacharyya ■urges that 
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under residential conditions the cost of the university course 
would be greater to many of the students, because they would not 
be able to live with their guardians 

32 Mr E Vredenburg emphasises the value of home influ- 
ences on the students He objects to the removal of the - 
Univeisity because it would deprive numerous students ‘‘ of 
the most priceless of blessings— family hfe ” Sir Hilratan 
Sircar urges the same objection , he says “ we all know 
how very benign this parental influence is I would, how- 
ever, welcome the establishment of a large residential college in 
the suburbs ” A method of combimng the advantages of retain- 
- ing home mfluences for the Calcutta students with those of a 
suburban residence for those who come from the mufassal is pro- 
posed by Rai Kumudini iKanta Banerjee Bahadui , by his plan 
some colleges would remam m the city while others would be 
moved to the suburbs, and most of the' mufassal students should 
jom the latter 

33 On the question of expense opmions aie divided Sir Rash 
Behary Ghose thinks the “ Government will be expected to provide 
liberally” for the removal, which ‘'should be earned out at 
once, if fimds peimit and Blr BI A N Hydan urges that the 
removal “ would be really an economy for the sites where the, 
existing colleges happen to be located must be very valuable and 
can be sold without any loss ” On the other hand, the financial 
objections are regarded by many witnesses as insuperable Sir P S 
Sivaswamy Aiyer says that without ‘ unhmited funds ’ it is not 
worth while discussmg this question BIr Satyendra Nath Basu 
recognises the advantages but considers that they would be pur- 
chased at too great a cost The Indian Association says ‘‘ the 
idea IS good, but the outlay would be enormous and perhaps prohibi- 
tive ” The Blaharajadhiraja Bahadur ^df Burdwan, though he 
sympathises with the proposal, thinks thd cost may be prohibitive 
BIr Biraj Mohan Blajumdar would /welcome the step in the 
mteiests of the health and morals of Ij^'-'students but he concludes 
“ when we thmk of the financial d^Sburces to carry on such a 
scheme— It is reduced to nothing }>ftt a dream ” The Blahaiajah 
of Kasimbazar regards the expendifure which would be incurred as - 
‘ disproportionate to the advantages anticipated,’ especially as the 
Umversity would lose by its “ isolation from the currents of social 
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and CIVIC life” Eai Debender ''Chunder Ghose Bahadur thinks 
the scheme would have been admirable 60 years ago but that it is 
now financially and economically impracticable hlr Eamananda 
Chatter] ee m a detailed discussion of the general question says the 
cost would be enoimous and jirohibitive and that the existmg 
buildings ” would have to be sold very cheap Would this waste 
of money be justifiable Dr NaresChandia Sen Gupta also holds 
that the money spent in removal could be more profitably spent 
on teaching and in providing residences, and he dismisses the 
proposal as ‘ a counsel of perfection ’ 

34 The aggregation of the university buildings and colleges 
around College Square has already proceeded so far as to make 
that part of Calcutta a umveisity quaiter , and several corre- 
spondents urge that this process should be encouraged 

‘ “ College Square,” writes Dr Brajendrauath Seal, “ with the reclamation 
of land for college and hostel sites on the same plan as that of the City 
Extension and Improvement Trust, may be converted into an academic 
~ quarter m the heart of the city, which will prov ide full scope for corporate 
umversity hfe, as well as space for new colleges and residences for students 
and teachers alike The sub-centres m Cornnallis Square, Amherst Street 
and Loner Circular Eoad have already an academic air nhich may be pre- 
8er\ ed from mtrusion, and-are in the “'nature of two wings to the East and 
the North ;vithm an easily manageable distance from the mam centre 

Mr Eajamkanta Guha, after enumerating the educational insti- 
tutions around the University, uiges that if the closei concentra- 
tion of .the colleges around the University be regarded as indis- 
pensable “ the most feasible plan would be to acquire sites for 
them in the area bounded on the north by the Machuabazar 
Street, on the east by the Circular Eoad, and on the south by the 
Bowbazar Street ” He pomts out that, as the Mescal College 
could not be removed, the removal could onlyJie partial , and this 
would defeat its purpose of fostering the growth of corporate uni- 
veisity life Mr Meghnad Saha and Mr Sumti Kumar Chatterjee 
also loth recommend the acquisition of land for university exten- 
sions and concentration around the present university areas 

35 The concentration of the Umversity around one site is 
admittedly difficult owmg to its great size and its laige nuuiber 
of students, and a pohcy of dispersion has much to recor^end it 
as a means of preventing the overcrowdmg of students in a cutta 
Thus Mr W C Wordsworth, who is not in favour of the removal 
of the whole University, would trust to the growth of mufassal 
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colleges to lecluce tlie oTei-pressrae on Calcutta He recommends 
that the colleges which remain m Calcutta shoiild be as far as 
possible removed from cramped and noisy sites , but he says that 
the result of the removal of the whole University with its colleges 
“ would be the detachment of higher education from the general 
life of the provmce, an arrangement that v ould make strongly 
for artificiality I prefer to contemplate colleges m numerous 
locahties, feeling themselves in touch with local needs and aspira- 
tions ” Mr Eamesh Chandra Ma]umdar also thinks that the 
money that would be expended on the removal of the University 
would be more profitably' employed in establishing more colleges ” 
This view IS emphatically expressed by Mr Devaprasad Ghosh, 
who urges that the remedy for the congestion m Calcutta lies 
“in bmlclmg (and m encouraging the creation of) colleges and 
still more colleges in the mufassal, the Calcutta University still 
remaimng of the federal type^’ 


36 Even if the difficulties of lemoving the University were all 
surmounted, and the objections waived or overridden, it is pre- 
dicted by some of our witnesses that this step would not be final, 
as the demand for unn ersity education in Calcutta would lead to 
the re- establishment of rmiversity witlun the city ‘ Were 
the Univeisity transported to-morrow,” predicts Mr 'PatiicE^ 
Geddes, “ a new university would necessarily aiise, as is natural 
to every great city ” IMi C H Bompas says that Calcutta will 
‘ always lemam the seat of a umversity ’ and he recommends, in 
order to leduce its size, the foimdation of sister universities m 
the other parts of Bengal He would not remove the University 
to the suburbs but would build m them any new colleges that 
may be leqmied , and he insists that if the University is to be 
removed from the city it should be removed 'at least i 00 miles 
from Calcutta Eai Mahendra Chandra IMitia Bahadur, suggests 
that a smtable site could be found “ within 50 miles or 
even some smaller distance from Calcutta ” 3Ir Radhakamal 
Mukerjee, who holds that the University has “ cieated around 
it a zone of college-gomg population,” concludes as follows — 


“ The largest and wealthiest centre of-population in India cannot remain 
unprovided w-ith facihties for higher education, and eien if the present 
centralised Cnneisit; are remoied to the suburbs^ there 
i n tendency for new colldgcs be established which will 

be bound to flourish at the expense of the Unnersitv m the suburbs that 
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will stagnate in tlie shade of intellectual and civic isolation In the struggle 
for surnval among uiuversities, the cinc univeisity in the heart of the city 
developing a cmc personality i\ill prosper more than a hermit university 
which lives in the suburbs to ‘ piotcct ’ its classical culture from the throb- 
bing life of the multitude.” 
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